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THE VOICE IN THE RICE 


I 
HE night came on monstrously 
‘4 rough and windy, but clear. I re- 
member how, when the S. S. Major 
Pickins rolled, the stars flew past my 
port like streams of sparks from the 
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thought, however, that as the ship was 
staggering up from the long roll to lee- 
ward she was suddenly beaten down, 
and back—as a fighter, rising from a 
knockdown blow, gets to his knees and 
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smokestack ofalocomotive. Youweren’t iii 
safe in your berth, or out of it. We had i 
on board a number of horses, with their 
grooms, bound for New York from vari- 
ous winter resorts in the South, and 
during a particularly violent lurch of 
the vessel one of these poor beasts fell and 
splintered its leg, and could be heard 
screaming with the pain, like a lost soul, 
until mercifully put to death. The pas- 
sengerswere mostly servants of Northern 
families, and whether they were more 
sick than frightened, or more frightened 
than sick, was a question for a more ex- 
perienced seafarer than myself. 

We made slow work of it; the anti- 
quated engine was loose in the pins; the 
coal supplied at Charleston for the run 
to New York clinkered into obdurate 
masses, impermeable to flame, and the 
wind and seas came against us like all 
possessed. If the captain could have seen 
his way to it he would have turned and 
run back to port; but he did not believe 
that his command could weather a turn. 
Her best chance was to buck the seas. 

About midnight the weather thick- 
ened over one star after another till all 
were gone. I went on deck. Here was 
a pretty clean sweep. Two of our port 
boats were gone, and I noticed (with a 
wicked clutch at the hand line along the 
deck-house) that there was no longer a 
port rail between meand the ocean. But 
I was determined on one point: that I 
would not soon again return to my coffin 
of a berth, with its stale smells, its im- 
possible sudden dives and plunges, and 
its loathsome suggestions of cockroaches 
and worse. Clinging with all my might 
and caution to the hand line, and avert- 
ing my eyes from the dizzyfying gap in 
the rail, I moved cautiously forward in 
the lee of the deck-house. When the 
Major Pickins rolled to starboard I lay, 
as it were, upon the side of the deck- 
house, as upon a slant of roof, but when 
she elevatored down, down to leeward I 
could hardly keep a semblance of footing, 
and was left, to all intents and purposes, 
hanging by my hands alone. Now and 








is once more felled by an adversary who 
has momentarily passed beyond the 
restraint of the rules. But I know that 
while my right hand was holding to 
nothing, the stranger’s weight came sud- 
denly full force against my chest, and 
tore loose the grip that I had of the line 
with my left hand—that he turned and 
clutched me, and that, locked like a pair 
of dancers, we slipped and revolved ina 
kind of lugubrious waltzing, upright, 
without cry or comment, down the slant 
of slippery deck, through the long gash 
in the port rail, and into the sea. The 
heavy impact separated us, and [ have 
never seen that cheery, twinkling face 
from that day to this, nor known who 
he was, nor who mourned for him. 


It 


TRAINED journalist will fall over- 
board (for pay) and describe you 
certain phases with such excellent judg- 
ment and selection as to give you a 
proper notion of the whole. [am nota 
trained journalist, and, furthermore, my 
chute came with unfair suddenness, and 
I did not enter the sea with a mind 
focused to selection before description. 
What there was left of my mind was 
wholly taken up with the fact that the 
water was very much warmer than the 
air; and it must have been instinct, set 
to work by this, that started me strip- 
ping off my coat, and clutching, as I was 
rolled and tossed and smothered, after 
my shoelaces. Not for many seconds, 
I am sure, did it enter my head to look 
for the ship or to call for help. From 
the top of a wave to which I had made a 
sudden and inveluntary ascent, I caught 
a glimpse of the Major Pickins’ lights in 
the windward smother; and, as I shot 
downward from the eminence, a choice 
of cries struggled in my mouth. I had 
an insane hesitation between ‘‘ Help” 
and ‘“‘ Manoverboard’’; chose the former 
as the more piercing, and, in the moment 
of uttering it, had my mouth filled to 
the brim with water, and never cried out 
at all. 
To get undressed obsessed me. And 








then I could hear, following a thundering 
concussion forward, the sound of solid 
water mill-racing aft along the starboard 
deck, or, from deep within the bowels of the ship, the retching groan of overstrained iron 

Presently I was aware of a man progressing slowly toward me, his face to the 
deck-house and his hands carefully overhauling the line. When we came close together 
I was still wondering how we were to pass each other safely, and the same thought 
must have been in his head, for, having met, we paused, side by side for some moments, 
before attempting the manceuver. Presently he turned his face toward me; it was wet 
with sea water; a shrewd, lively face, with a gray mustache and goatee. 

We’ re right off the Santee,”’ he said, or shouted, for there was an infernal din going 
on. “That’s why it’s so rough. It will be smoother directly. I have been in the 
pilot-house talking with the captain. Now I am going down to see after my horse.” 

“Will you pass outside or inside?’’ I shouted —‘‘ whichever you say.” 

“As the older man,” he said, his eyes twinkling, ‘I had better be the pivot, sir. Let 
us wait until our side of the vessel is about to be uppermost—now, sir—as we are 
rising—as we are rising.” 

I loosed my left hand and passed it around his back, and once more gripped the line. 

“So,” said he, ‘‘keep her so until the next roll.” 

I waited then until the deck began once more to press against the soles of my feet; 
let go my right hand—and Heaven alone knows exactly what happened. I have 


Upon a Brick-Walled Garden Laid Into Walks Edged With Ancient Box 


whenever I could get two lungs full of air 
I let the sea have its will of me, the while 
I ripped at shoelaces and buttons, and kicked and twisted myself free of this and that. 
Being at length naked, and in no fear of becoming waterlogged. I tried to think out a 
plan. But there was nothing to that. To breathe in well-chosen moments, and to 
keep afloat with the least possible exertion, destroyed all powers of inauguration. 
I could recollect, but I could not plan. It did not yet occur to me that the chance 
acquaintance with whom I had gone overboard might be in worse plight than I; might, 
as against a lifelong experience and delight in swimming, not have the learning to swim 
a stroke; might, as against entering the water without any strain, have been crippled 
from the very outset. It was fifteen or twenty minutes before I thought of these things, 
and by then I was more tired than I liked, and in no mood to pity another. Nor have 
I ever thought, perhaps, quite as I should about that sudden drowning of a cheerful 
man in the night. PerhapsI shall. It comes home to me the more as time passes. 

I never reached the last throes of exhaustion, nor near them. I kept expecting to. 
But I was in splendid condition, after the long winter of hunting, and lawn tennis, 
and a youthful contempt for spirits and tobacco; a good fortune, I must believe, rather 
than a desert. 

It was easy enough to keep alive in the big seas, and they must have carried me 
swiftly shoreward; but the sensation was of being in mid-ocean, half-way between 
3 
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Charleston and Gibral- 
tar. It was a growing 
regularity in the waves 
with which I swam that 
prompted me to think 
that I was nearing land, 
and presently I heard, 
far ahead, a thunderous 
booming, asof surf upon 
a beach. Had the un- 
dertow been at all com- 
mensurate with the rush 
and charge of the surf 
I must have bobbed 
about in the offing until 
strangled. But I have 
been more put to it to 
make a landing at 
Bailey’s Beach in New- 
port through surf that 
hardly looked the name. 
You advance upon a 
wave, and when that 
has escaped from under 
your clutch you make a 
stout fight not to be 
sucked backward; the 
next wave advances you 
a little farther; you 
make a still stouter 
struggle, and so on. 
You must swim high, 
you must save a stroke 
whenever it is possible, 
and you must have 
swum strongly since 
childhood, and that is 
all there is to landing 
through surf—unless in 
the last shallows you 
get so rolled and choked 
and battered that you lose all presence of mind and your 
last vestige of strength. I noted with the most dismal 
forebodings how cold the air was after the water. 

I was upon a stretch of hard, fine sand; of what extent, 
whether continent, island or seaward rock, I could not 
guess. And the gale blowing upon my wet and open- 
pored nakedness (for I must have sweated profusely in the 
long swim) froze me to the marrow. I made an effort to 
find shelter, crossing the upward slope of the beach, and 
then descending, but only to find my feet among sharp 
marsh grasses that stuck like bayonets from an oozy mud. 
The night was dark as pitch, and I dared not advance in 
that direction. Nothing was open for me then, till day- 
light, but the beach, and returning I commenced to run 
gingerly up and down, swinging my arms violently across 
my chest, like a New York cab driver on a winter night. 

Dawn came at last, showing upon the one hand a wild, 
white-maned sea, and upon the other, marsh and water- 
way, and waterway and marsh, and woody island, and 
pond, and pond, and woody island. And beneath my feet 
a splendid speedway, as it were, of white sand stretching 
illimitably north and south. Had I been an amphibian 
I must have thought myself upon the very boundaries of 
my paradise, but I was a cold, naked man, heartily sick 
of the amphibious parts of amphibianism. 

The discordant cries of gulls rising by thousands from 
the marshes pierced the ear. Hundreds of shore birds, 
tired and discouraged by the storm, fed tamely in the 
shallow laps of water that ran up the beach after each 
thunderous bursting of a wave. The marsh at the back of 
the beach, into which I had inadvertently stepped during 
the night, was alive with myriads of fiddler-crabs, scut- 
tling busily among the sharp, sparse grasses. I had never 
seen a region co full of life, nor so lonesome. 

For want of a better offering I went south along the beach, 
only to find that it was by no means an illimitable high- 
way, but was broken and crossed by streams and rivulets 
of marsh water, and, within a mile, by a wide river mouth. 

One thing was of comfort. The loud voice of the wind, 
as if by some magic of the full tide about to turn, had 
fallen to a whisper; and here and there through the gray 
daybreak the sun had stabbed out a ray. Ina hollow of 
sand I found three seagull eggs, fresh enough to swallow; 
and, with the fear upon me of all known and unknown 
fevers, I rinsed my parched mouth and throat with river 
water. Then I retraced my steps and passed a mile or so 
beyond my landing-place. The shore birds, thanks to the 
falling wind, and disturbed, no doubt, by me, began now 
to resume their northern migration, flying in little flocks 
from headland to headland of the beach, or in great flocks 
and in great, swinging curves out over the still wildly- 
troubled sea. The tide, by now setting out, kept uncover- 
ing inch by inch the black, shellfishy feeding grounds of the 
guils; and these fought, piled upon each other,and screamed 
without decency or regard for the nearness of man. 

The swamp on my left became wetter and wetter, until 
presently it was all water, and I stood at the beginning of a 
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long, narrow lake, that had for its eastern 

side banks of reeds and river sand, and 

for its western, holding straight on like a 
. fine causeway, the beach itself upon 
which I was stranded. The two shores 
of the lake seemed to merge half a mile 
away, but whether or not the beach itself 
extended any farther in that direction 
was guesswork; if not, I was so badly 
shipwrecked that it was not pleasant to 
think about. What should I do for food 
when the gulls had fin- 
ished the business of 
raising their young, and 
what in the mean time 
for pure water? 

My body was no 
more bare of clothes 
than my mind of com- 
fort, and while I stood, 
trying to make head 
against an incipient ris- 
ing of panic, I heard 
from the farther end of 
the lake two reports of 
a shotgun, very faint, 
but compact and dis- 
tinct, and before I had 
even set out to run 
toward them they were 
followed by two more. 

My case was not un- 
like that of the many- 
wiled Odysseus when he 
heard the voices of the 
girlsat play; but unlike 
him I had no branch of 
a tree with which to 
cloak my unconven- 
tional advance. Yet I 
so wished to get to the 
owner of that shotgun, man, woman or child, before that 
owner got away from me, that I raced along the half-mile 
of beach in an unabashed delirium of hope and excitement. 
Twice more the shotgun reported, and I was soon near 
enough to see that there was an artistic flock of wooden 
curlew stuck into the beach, beyond the reach of the 
waves, and convenient to a blind built of drying seaweeds 
and jetsam. My burst of speed being spent, I relapsed 
into a trot, and then walked. When I was within thirty 
yards of the blind, an oldish man, very much humped in 
the back and thin to emaciation, rose, hopped nimbly out, 
and advanced to meet me—one hand held up, palm for- 
ward, with a kind of deprecating gesture. 

“No hurry, sir—no hurry,” he said. 
walk into the blind, sir, and rest yourself?” 

He had a pleasant, chirping voice, a clean-shaven 
skeleton of a face, at once humorous and bitterish. 

“And now, sir,’ said he, when we had shaken hands 
and were seated in the blind, ‘‘don’t say that you are a 
spontaneous creation of these beaches.” 

I told him my misadventure briefly. 

“Well, well,’”’ he said; ‘‘and are you warm enough?” 

What with the running, and the sun now hotly shining, 
I was; but I apologized for my nakedness. 

“‘T assure you,” he said, ‘‘that to one of Attic procliv- 
ities you are welcome as you are. And a handsome figure 
you cut, running down the beach! You have learned your 
running in a good school—Harvard— Yale?” 

“Yale,” I said. 

‘“‘When you first appeared,” he said, ‘‘I called to 
Coffee Pot. I said: ‘Coffee Pot, there is a saying that, 
naked, all men are equal. To disprove it, look yonder. 
There comes a university man!’”’ 

The hunchback turned and spoke to a clump of reeds 
in a strange tongue. At once from the elump came, 
fawning and rubbing his hands, a formidably big negro. 

“This is Coffee Pot,’ said the hunchback. ‘‘He once 
spilled a boiling pot of coffee upon Lord Nairn. Hence the 
name. It is one of derision, shame and ignominy. He 
smarts under it as under a whip.” He spoke again in the 
strange tongue, and the negro disappeared among the reeds. 

“‘T have told him to make you a cup of coffee, sir,” 
said the hunchback, ‘‘and to serve you with a little lunch. 
Since introductions are going’’—he bowed, and laid a 
hand upon his narrow, peaked chest —‘‘Sir Peter Moore,” 
he said, ‘‘at your service.” 

“Tam Richard Bourne,” I said, “‘at yours.” 

But I wondered how he could be a Sir—for he had no 
more of an Englishman’s manner of speech or greeting than 
I myself; less, if anything. He had, you might say, an 
isolated effect, as if he had invented himself, his way of 
doing things, his way while saying things, and even his 
quality of voice. While coffee was brewing, Sir Peter 
asked me if I were an athlete in more ways than one. 

‘“You are very huge, you know,” he said, ‘“‘and I have 
seen you run. Do you shoot?” 

‘A little,” I said. 
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“Delightful!” he said. ‘I have an extra gun along — 
both are by Purdy, sir, of London.” He passed me a 
beautiful weapon, which I handled and admired, and put 
to my shoulder. 

‘Well, sir,” he said, ‘“‘we are missing the shooting 
There are shells. I came down because of the storm: 
fortunate for you, sir. There is always fine birding at 
this season, after a storm. Now, sir, if you are loaded we 
will keep down ” 

But almost before the words were out of his mouth he 
had darted to his feet, and fired twice into a wisp of robin- 
snipe that had suddenly swung over the decoys. Three 
fell, head over heels. Sir Peter crouched and reloaded. 

We had splendid shooting for an hour, during which 
Coffee Pot served us with a delicious breakfast of coffee, 
bacon, sandwiches, cold corn pone and strawberries, 

“TI keep thinking, Sir Peter,” I said, ‘“‘with immense 
gratitude, of the change made by you in my mental 
outlook. Being cast naked away was never my favorite 
pursuit, whereas I am free to admit that this is.”’ 

“The breakfast, sir—or the gunning ?”’ chirped Sir Peter, 

“‘The two in combination,’ I said, and I asked him if 
he was on a trip, or if he lived in this part of the world; to 
which he gave me my own answer—‘“‘the two in com- 
bination.” 

He explained, however, that he had a house very far 
back among the marshes; but that for a day or two he 
had slept in a tent, pitched on the nearest dry land. 

““When we get to the tent, sir,” he said, ‘‘ you shall have 
a change of clothes; and thus bring your pre-Adamite idyl 
to a close.” 

“‘ And shall I be forced to lie down and sleep?”’ I asked, 
for drowsiness was getting the better of me. 

“‘T am inconsiderate—very,” he said. ‘‘ You shaii, sir. 
The cream of the shooting is over. We shall go at once.” 

He called to Coffee Pot in the strange tongue, and pres- 
ently we had embarked in a pretty canvas canoe, hitherto 
hidden among the reeds, and were being driven by the 
negro’s powerful strokes through a labyrinth of diminutive 
waterways, that spider-webbed it among the solids and 
semi-solids of the marshes. 

‘‘What language,’”’ I asked, ‘‘do you use when you talk 
to Coffee Pot?” 

“The degenerate remnant of his original African, I 
suppose,” said Sir Peter, ‘‘mixed with English unin- 
telligible to an English-speaking person. Our coast 
negroes speak nothing else, and few of them understand 
anything else.” 

A little later, to make conversation and keep myself 
from falling asleep in the canoe, ‘I remarked that Coffee 
Pot seemed to be a most efficient servant. 

‘“What do you have to pay for your labor?’’ I asked. 

Sir Peter thought for a moment. 

‘Mr. Bourne,” he said, ‘‘I have come to certain con- 
clusions in your case, which I have no doubt will be borne 
out up river. So I will be frank with you. We feed our 
laborers; but we do not pay them. In our happy, inac- 
cessible and amphibious little country we have never felt 
the necessity of giving up our slaves. Immediately after 
the incident from which he derives his name I purchased 
Coffee Pot from Lord Nairn. He is very well treated, very 
happy, very efficient, very ignorant. He does not even 
know that in certain parts of a benighted world other 
negroes are not slaves.” 

I did not take Sir Peter seriously. Who would? He 
was amusing himself at the expense of a naked and sleepy 
stranger; tempting me, as it were, to rise to a somewhat 
clumsily-baited hook. I refused to rise, and pretended to 
accept his statements as a matter of course. But another 
day was to startle me into knowing that Sir Peter had 
spoken the truth, and that strictly. 

I fell asleep in the canoe. When Sir Peter waked me 
we were in a deeply-bushed cove; there was no view in 
any direction. I got out of the canoe, blinking and very 
groggy, and followed Sir Peter along a trail, narrow like 4 
deer run. It was very hot away from the ocean, and the 
bushes were already in dense summer leaf, shutting off the 
least breath of air. But we had not far to go. The bushes 
opened presently to right and left, and disclosed a small 
space of white sand, level as a room floor, from the midst 
of which sprouted a very ancient, very stunted liveoak, 
hung with long beards of gray moss. 

In the shade of the oak was a white tent, and the flaps 
looped back disclosed a neat canvas cot, made up like a 
bed, with a monogramed collar of white sheet turned 
down over the neck of the blankets. 

“That is yours, sir,” said Sir Peter, “for the asking.” 

What if my head overlapped the cot at one end and my 
feet at the other? I slept.as I hope some day to sleep again. 

The only light when I awoke came through the open 
end of the tent from a lantern set in the sand. Sir Peter 
was crouching near it with his back to me, and seemed to 
be poking at something with a stick. 

“Hello,” I called. 

“So you’re awake!” he answered, but without turning. 
‘‘Come out here. I’ve a fine moccasin; the first of the 
season. A little sluggish, sir, but full of fight.” 

I am afraid the hair stood up on my head. 























































“Where are those clothes you promised me,” I answered, 
“and especially those hip boots made of sheet steel, lined 
with rawhide?” 

Sir Peter made a sudden dart with his hand; laughed, 
rose and turned, holding by the throat a thick, writhing 
horror—the more horrible for the faint light. ; 

He held it so a moment for me to see, then turned and 
flung it far off into the night. I heard it land with a crash 
among the bushes. Sir Peter entered the tent. 

“T am afraid you’re too big for clothes, after all,” he 
said. ‘But as there’s nothing ahead but boat work I 
think that if we cut armholes in one blanket, and give 
you another to cover your bare arms, you’ll make out. 
We sha’n’t get to my house before two o’clock, I should say, 
and I can smuggle you up from the landing without the 
ladies seeing you.” 

Then came supper, and, afterward, interminable hours 
of waking and drowsing in the canoe, driven by Coffee 
Pot. We never followed one course for long. We were 
always turning, it seemed to me, a right-angle corner, and 
now, you knew rather than saw, so dark it was, we were 
out on open water with a faint breeze blowing over it, 
and now voyaging through tall, sighing reeds that rasped 
along the sides of the canoe, and now following some 
stagnant waterway that writhed about among the stems 
of trees. Once, in such a place, Sir Peter gave an order to 
Coffee Pot, who stopped paddling. 

“Listen,” said Sir Peter. 

I could hear abrupt, faint ripplings of water, cautious 
splashings, and within a foot of the canoe at my end a 
sudden swirling commotion as of a rising fish taking fright. 

“The whole place seems alive,’’ I said, and was not 
happy. = 

“Moccasins mostly hereabouts,” said Sir Peter. 
spoke to Coffee Pot, and we went on. 

“From April to Christmas,” said Sir Peter, “‘ we are very 
little troubled by trespassers in the Santee. But during the 
winter months, when the snakes and the alligators are 
hibernating, we sometimes have to stand upon our rights. 
The great menace to the peace and security of this country 
is your duck hunter. Where there are ducks he will come, 
backed, if necessary, by his Government.” Sir Peter spoke 
bitterly. ‘If I could invent the means,” he said, ‘‘I 
would abolish the whole Atlantic flight of wild fow!.”’ 

So far as I could see we were still in the wildest of land 
and water wildernesses, when suddenly Coffee Pot ran the 
canoe alongside of a 
little float, and Sir 
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bedroom. It had been a cupboard, I suppose; but now it 
had its porcelain and nickel fittings, tub and shower, and 
a frieze of cool fishes in cool, green water, English by the 
look of it, and many rough blue towels of great size and 
invitation. 

So I was a long time luxuriously bathing and dressing, 
and I had not finished before Sir Peter knocked on my 
door and came in to wish me good-morning. 

*‘T did not disturb you with breakfast,” he said, ‘‘ but 
you must learn to ring the bells in my house, and if the 
servants do not understand what you say they will, at 
least, gather something from your signs. Now, if you are 
ready, we will go downstairs.”’ 

While I was having strawberries and eggs and corn 
pone and coffee, in a long dining-room of mahogany and 
Chinese porcelain, with no end of portraits, Sir Peter gave 
me the news. 

““T have sent the telegrams you wrote out last night,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘to apprise your family of your safety, but they 
will not actually go until tomorrow, as it is a real journey 
tothe office. I breakfasted with Lord Nairn. Heexpressed 
himself as wishing to receive you tomorrow. I had wished 
to present you today. But he is an old man, something of 
an original, and not to be hectored. He thought it best 
that you should first receive more information from me 
as to the nature of your surroundings, and the people 
among whom you have fallen. 

“These explanations,” he said, “will astonish you no 
little, and it is just possible that you will be somewhat 
alarmed at first. To us, of course, they are every-day 
matters, and have been for centuries.” 

“‘Nothing but having this breakfast taken away before 
I am done with it will alarm me, Sir Peter,” I said. 

“‘There are,” said he, ‘‘hereabouts hundreds of thou- 
sands of such acres as you saw yesterday and passed 
through last night. Islands in swamps, swamps in 
islands; waterways in forests, forests where ought to be 
waterways; and rice, rice, rice, everywhere rice, and the 
main mouth of the Santee River and all the hundred other 
mouths. You might leave Moore Landing in a fast motor- 
boat, with only yourself to steer, and not get yourself out 
of this region in a month. Have you ever been in the 
labyrinth at Hampton Court?” 

I said that I had. 

‘*Well,” said he, ‘‘the labyrinth in whose midst you 
now find yourself is a million times as big, and a million 


pieces—none of the servants would touch you, let us say — 
and still, here you’d be. It’s a curious thought.” 

‘Sir Peter,” I said jocularly, ‘‘in spite of the breakfast 
you are rapidly alarming me.” 

‘*Well, well,” he said, ‘‘a man—even a hunchback 
must do what he can for his—country. And,” he said, 
‘this region is my country. Mr. Bourne, we differ in some 
policies from the States; we, for instance, only allow desir- 
able immigrants to settle among us. We make them 
settle. As, for instance,” he went on, ‘‘yesterday, when 
I saw that physique of yours coming down the beach as 
lightly as blown thistledown, I said to myself, ‘There’s a 
man we want.’ And here you are.”’ 

Of course I thought that Sir Peter was just being jocular 
and complimentary, in spite of his gravity. Nota thought 
of anything seriously intended against me had as yet 
entered my head. 

“‘T wish,” said I, ‘“‘that you would tell me more about 
this country of yours.” 

““Oh, I will,’”’ he said; ‘‘I must. Lord Nairn said: 
‘Show him as many ropes as you can, Sir Peter; your ac- 
counts of his appearance, of his running, of his shooting, 
delight me. Bring him to see me tomorrow.’”’ 

‘*Who is Lord Nairn?” I asked. 

“‘Vulgarly,” said Sir Peter, ‘‘we speak of him as ‘The 
Governor.’ But he is in reality chairman of a committee 
of three who make our laws. Lady Wrenn is one member 
of this committee, and I have the honor to be another. 

‘‘Our little country,” he continued, “‘is a logical growth. 
Such provisions as the Royal Governors made for our little 
territory in the old days never reached us at all. We were 
obliged then, as now, to be a law to ourselves. Some of 
our ancestors fought in your revolution against England, 
but purely as soldiers of fortune. The laws of the newly- 
made United States reached us, for good or ill, no more than 
had those of the Royal Governors. There was, therefore, 
no earthly use in our swearing fealty to such a Government. 
We kept out. Later our sympathies were, of 
course, with the State of South Carolina when she seceded, 
and although many of our young men shed their blood for 
her, we, as a body politic, preserved a strict neutrality. 
Had Grant surrendered to Lee we should have been no 
more disturbed than we actually were by Lee’s surrender 
to Grant. We would never have joined the Confederate 
States, we never acknowledged any sovereignty over us by 
the Union. In these marshes no government but our own 

has ever enforced a 
law. If, sir, I were 





Peter hopped nimbly 





out. 
“Here we are, sir,” 
he said. ‘‘This is 


Moore House Land- 
ing. You shall soon 
be snug in bed—in 
your own bed, sir.” 


Tit 

i in a great 

double bed of 
Domingo mahogany 
inlaid with brass. 
Through the blinds of 
three east windows 
sunlight streamed; 
and when I opened 
these it was to look 
down upon a brick- 
walled garden laid 
into walks edged with 
ancient box, that ra- 
diated from a center- 
piece of marble—an 
Italian well curb, I 
think. Half a dozen 
hegroes were at work 
among the flower- 
beds, raking, trim- 
ming and gathering 
flowers. Beyond the 
garden a screen of 
mighty liveoaks shut 
off any further view. 
The house in which I 
had passed the night 
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caught setting fire to 
Lord Nairn’s barn 
which God forbid 
who is to punish me? 
Uniess my neighbors, 
no one. When Lin- 
coln freed the slaves 
he only freed such 
slaves as he had the 
power to free. Ours 
were in no wise af- 
fected. They have 
never heard of a 
Civil War or of Lin- 
coln. 

“The United 
States—even in their 
most populous cen- 
ters—are only able 
as yet to punish 
crime. They do not 
make so much as 
a beginning of pre- 
venting it. Indeed, 
sir, they have bitten 
off far more than 
they can chew this 
thousand years. 

“‘T will give you an 
example. Suppose I 
were to discover a 
trespasser on my 
land. I order him 
off. Hegoes. Inthe 
United States, un- 
less he were a smaller 
and a weaker man 


rr 
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was, like the garden 

walls, of old Scotch 

brick, laid with the ends showing, and trimmed with white 
marble. It was very low, very extensive, I could make 
out from my window; and a little porch, opening on the 
garden, half marble columns, half yellow roses, was a 
dream of pleasure to the eye. 

During my sleep some one had entered my room and 
laid out clothes, but they were too big, even for me, and 
I was told later that they belonged to Lord Nairn, who 
had loaned them until his tailor could better provide me. 
You may think that by this time I had had enough water, 
but exploration disclosed a bathroom opening from the 





“Being Cast Naked Away was Never My Favorite Pursuit” 


times more complicated. For instance, sir, if we desired, 
for some reason or other, to keep a man prisoner among 
us we should have only to wish him good-day and let 
him go.” 

“‘Well, Sir Peter,” said I, ‘‘I am having the time of my 
life. You won’t have to keep me prisoner.” 

“‘T am glad, sir,” he said rather gravely, “‘to hear you 
voice such an opinion.” 

Somehow, I felt uncomfortable. 

“It’s curious,” he said. ‘‘ You could take me ih one of 
your great blacksmith hands and break me into a thousand 


than I, which is un- 

likely, he would not 
go. The Government would not put him off for me, nor 
make it terrible for him to trespass again. It is possible 
that the United States, by a supreme effort, unwilling, let 
us say, to let well enough alone, might reach us in the 
Santee and destroy our property in slaves; but we who 
were scattered would return, reénslave the blacks and 
resume our beneficent laws and customs.” 

Having finished breakfast Sir Peter led me into the 
garden, and, seating ourselves in an arbor of yellow roses, 
he resumed his explanations. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Washington. It might almost be said 


been kept steadily in the Senate 

hy his state for nearly thirty years; 
and therefore he is now chairman of the Republican 
caucus of the Senate, chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, senior member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and member of the Committee on Finance 
and Census. 

Senator Frye, of Maine, has been kept in the Senate 
by his state continuously since 1881; and therefore he is 
now next to the chairman of the Republican caucus of the 
Senate, chairman of the Committee on Commerce, and 
senior member of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, has been kept steadily 
in the Senate by his state since 1881; and therefore is 
in line next to Senator Frye for caucus chairman, is chair- 
man of the powerful Committee on Finance, member of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, and senior 
member of the Senate Committee on Rules. 

Yet when these veteran Senators entered the Senate 
thirty years ago, they were assigned to the bottom of 
committees—mostly unimportant committees; they were 
without Senate experience or prestige. Continuous service 
for thirty years has given them their Senate potency. The 
same course will give the same power to any Senator and 
the same dominant influence in national affairs to any state. 

For example, take Iowa and Senator Allison. At the 
time of his death, Senator Allison had served in the Senate 
thirty-five years; and by that time he had become chair- 
man of the Republican caucus of the Senate, chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, next to the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. 

Or take Illinois and Senator Cullom. Illinois has kept 
Senator Cullom continuously in the Senate for twenty-six 
years; and therefore he is next to Senator Aldrich in 
succession to the chairmanship of the Senate Republican 
caucus, and is chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, senior member of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, and a member of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 

What I have said of the Senate is true of the House. 
Take the case of Speaker Cannon—he has been a member 
of the House, all told, thirty-six years. Mr. Payne, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, which 
frames all revenue legislation, including the tariff bill, 
has served for twenty-six years. Mr. Dalzell, who is next 
to Mr. Payne on the Ways and Means Committee, and 
who with Mr. Payne and Mr. Cannon is a member of the 
powerful Committee on Rules in the House, has been 
kept in Congress, without the loss of a day, for twenty- 
four years. So there you are. 


GS been HALE, of Maine, has 


Natural Laws at Work in Society 


UMAN nature cannot be revolutionized; it will have 
its way. Devise ever so cunningly, and still human 
nature stands. This is why laws intended to affect the 
depths of men’s souls are never successful in the end. 
And, indeed, human nature is only universal law working 
itself out in human beings. Two such laws are conspicu- 
ously influential in society: the law of least resistance and 
the law of effectiveness. A current of electricity will take 
the easiest course—the path where the least resistance is 
encountered. So wiliaman. You may say that this is not 
true, because frequently it is easier to do the wrong thing 
than the right thing, and yet the right thing is done. But 
look deeper, and you will find that as the morality of one’s 
character is greater it becomes easier for one to do the 
right thing than the wrong thing. Do not we see some 
men so constituted that, however much it may be to their 
advantage to do a wrong thing, they simply cannot do it 
— the resistance of their moral nature and ethical sense 
being too great to be overcome? It is hard for an honest 
man but easy for a scoundrel to do unprincipled things. 
Each obeys the law of least resistance. So, taking all 
things into consideration we find that human beings, like 
the blind forces of Nature, take the line of least resistance. 


By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


The other natural law which is dominantly influential in 
human society is the law of effectiveness. Sometimes we 
call it the survival of the fittest. It is more brutally true 
to call it the survival of the strongest. Go into the forest 
and take with you an instructed forester. He will point 
out to you feeble trees vainly struggling for life which 
their more vital neighbors are surely choking out of them. 
So we see in business that, however much we may like a 
man, nevertheless he must go if he is not the most effective 
person to do the work. Thousands of individual hardships 
are caused to individual employees, all over the world 
every day, because it is found that they cannot perform so 
well the labors required of them as other more vigorous 
and effective men. This is hard on the individual—indeed, 
it is one of the cruel circumstances of all human society — 
and yet it is necessary for the business organization whose 
success requires this apparent cruelty. And the business 
organization is necessary for the service of the millions. 


The Senatorial Policy of New England 


— the composite result of these two laws—the law of 
least resistance and the law of effectiveness—and you 
will find the almost automatic intelligence that operates 
railroads and factories, mines and ships, and, indeed, that 
directs all systematic activities. For example, if a great 
railroad system secures a good man who constantly does 
his work better each day than he did the day before it is 
only following the law of least resistance to keep him in the 
railroad’s employ and steadily to promote him, rather 
than discharge him and try a new man whom you may 
think to be better, but whom you do not know to be better. 
Automatically, such a man goes steadily higher in position 
and power. So we see superintendents of great railroad 
lines who began humbly. I know one whose first service 
to the system he now commands was that of a freight- 
handler at a dollar a day, and another—one of the real 
generals of transportation—whose start in his railway 
career was in turning brakes on the obsolete freight-trains 
of forty years ago. 

Applying these plain principles of the operation of all 
nature to the United States Senate, you find one reason for 
what loosely is called ‘‘the control of the Senate.” It is 
said that New England exercises an influence over this 
American legislative court of last resort far beyond what 
the area of New England or its population, or the intelli- 
gence of its people, or any other natural circumstance 
justifies, when considered in comparison with other sections 
of the Republic; and thisis true. But howsimplethe expla- 
nation! With notably few exceptions, the New England 
States keep their Senators continuously in the Senate— 
keep them for life, one might almost say. Upon the death 
or retirement of a New England Senator, his state selects 
the man it believes to be the best man to succeed him; and 
whether heis the best man or not, heis usually a fairly strong 
man. Atanyrate, herepresents with steadiness and vigor the 
dominant sentiment or ruling power of the state that selects 
him and keeps on representing it—is steadily faithful to it. 

Having selected him, the state keeps him—that is the 
point. Year after year, term after term, he serves at 
the nation’s capital, accumulating experience, absorbing 
information, acquiring all those elements of usefulness, or 
at least of power, which come from long familiarity with 
the work of government. Even if such a man have only 
moderate abilities, he is, at the end of twenty or thirty years’ 
service, more than a matcn, so far as conduct of the busi- 
ness of the Senate is concerned, for any two new Senators 
who might be much abler than he; and so far as “‘the 
control of the Senate” is concerned, he is more potent 
than half a dozen brand-new Senators, no matter how 
talented—for the Senator of long service is in places of 
power which nothing but long service can give. 

Let us reduce this to concrete illustrations; let us take, 
for example, the State of Rhode Island and the State of 


that death alone changes the Senators 
from Rhode Island; while on the other 
hand, the State of Washington has never returned a 
Senator for a second term (except once, when the state 
was admitted—and even in that case the Senator was 
reélected for a full term after having served only two years 
of his first term). Then let us say that Senators from these 
two states, equally able and equally effective, enter office 
at the same time. Both are assigned to equally unimpor- 
tant committees, because the Senate, like any business 
body, wants to prove what is in those new members by 
seeing how they perform the humbler tasks, before they 
are given more important tasks—at least that is the 
theory. Only men of tremendous and universally-recog- 
nized power, possessing special and extensive knowledge 
on some subject of immediate and critical importance, are 
given prominent positions when they enter the Senate; 
and no other new men should be given advanced places 
until they have earned them. 

Let us say that these two Senators, one from Rhode 
Island and one from Washington, perform their duties 
equally well—impress the Senate as being exactly alike. 
Make the statement even stronger, and let us say that the 
Western Senator proves himself superior in mind, courage 
and industry to the New England Senator. When they 
have served two-thirds of their first term—four years— 
each is assigned to more important committees. In each 
instance, of course, they go to the bottom of these com- 
mittees. It would be fundamentally wrong to put them 
any place else, just as it would be fundamentally wrong to 
put. a new railroad employee above other men who have 
served the railroad capably for a long time; and, besides, 
the other Senators already on these committees would not 
consent to have the new Senators put ahead of them. 
That is only human nature, is it not? 


The Law of Automatic Promotion 


HE six years of the first terms of these two Senators 

expire. Suppose the State of Washington retires its 
Senator, and the Stateof Rhode Island continues its Senator. 
The State of Washington sends a new man, who neces- 
sarily cannot step into the shoes of its retiring Senator, but 
who must himself begin at the beginning and travel the 
same road that the retiring Senator has traveled. But the 
Senator from Rhode Island keeps right on—he is miles 
ahead of his new colleague from Washington. He is not 
only ahead of the Western Senator in experience, in 
knowledge of the methods of government and in training 
in the machinery of legislation; but he is six years ahead 
of him in his place on the Senate committees, in which 
latter circumstance resides one tangible source of ‘the 
control of the Senate.” 

Pursue the illustration still further. At the end of the 
second term of this imaginary Senator from Rhode Island, 
he is still continued in the Senate by his state, and the 
imaginary Senator from Washington is again retired, and 
again a new man is put in his place. Again the new man 
from Washington must begin where the first Senator from 
Washington began twelve years before, whereas the 
Senator from Rhode Island now, by the very laws of 
least resistance and efficiency, is not only a member of the 
most important committees but is well advanced toward 
the chairmanship of them. 

But what is the method of placing Senators on com- 
mittees in the first place or at any time? In this 
method the long service of a Senator counts still more 
heavily in his concrete influence over that body. This, 
then, is the method: each party holds a caucus, which 
every Senator belonging to that party attends. This 
caucus first selects a chairman. By immemorial custom 
the oldest Senator in point of service becomes chairman 
of the caucus by force of his seniority. In theory, the 
caucus is supposed to select its chairman by a majority 
vote; but custom is stronger than theory. Unless this 
veteran Senator, whose long service makes him the caucus 























chairman, is actually revolutionary or unbearably auto- 
cratic in the discharge of his tremendously important 
functions—which I shall describe in a moment—or unless 
he is plainly too weak a man for the place or offensively 
unpopular, it is not practicable to replace him with any 
other Senator. At any rate, it never has been done. 

Thus, if we pursue the illustration of the states of Rhode 
Island and Washington, the Rhode Island Senator would 
be certain in time not only to be more experienced and 
better informed in the work of the Senate, not only well 
toward the head of important Senate committees, but 
what is more important from the point of view of the 
so-called ‘‘control of the Senate,’ the Rhode Island 
Senator would also be certain to become chairman of the 
caucus if he lived long enough; whereas the long succes- 
sion of changing Washington Senators—a new man each 
term—would not only be comparatively uninstructed in 
methods of legislation, but also at the bottom of the 
Senate committees and with no chance in the world of 
being a powerful factor in the Republican caucus; and, 
of course, without the possibility of a hope of ever becom- 
ing the caucus chairman, with what has been described as 
the ‘tremendous duties”’ of that office. 


The Power of the Caucus Chairman 


HAT, now, are these ‘‘ tremendous duties” of the cau- 

cus chairman? First, the caucuschairman, by ancient 
custom, selects the Committee on Committees—that is, a 
body of Senators who assign all Senators to their respective 
positions on Senate committees. It is within the power 
of the caucus chairman, therefore, should he see fit to do it, 
to appoint a Committee on Committees, a majority of 
which would be of the same way of thinking as the caucus 
chairman, and which would place the remaining Senators 
on or keep them off such committees as would advance 
those views and retard opposite views. If this were done 
it would be nothing more than human nature. Let us 
suppose that the caucus chairman has very decided opin- 
ions on certain vital public policies. To make the illus- 
tration glaringly plain, suppose war or peace were hanging 
in the balance. The chairman would be merely human if 
he were potently anxious that Senators whom he knew to 
favor his views should be placed upon committees to 
which bills affecting these policies must be referred, and 
that Senators opposing his views be kept off such com- 
mittees. 

As an illustration, suppose the West or the Middle 
West were to adopt New England’s wisdom and keep their 
Senators continuously at Washington until one of them 
became caucus chairman. Suppose—and I am supposing 
merely for the sake of illustration—that this group of 
Senators would remain steadily “‘progressive,’’ as nearly all 
Western and Middle-Western Senators are when they first 
come to the Senate—I mean by the word ‘“‘progressive”’ 
in favor of up-to-date laws. 

Does anybody imagine that such a “‘progressive”’ 
Senator, kept in the Senate by his state until he became 
caucus chairman, would not prefer that the committees 
which handled these laws should be composed of Senators of 
his own way of thinking? Does anybody suppose that 
Senator Progressive would not be as glad to see “‘pro- 

gressive’’ Senators on the committees in charge of the bills 
in which he is vitally interested as Senator Reactionary 
would be glad to have ‘“‘reactionary’’ Senators on the 
same committees? Human nature again, you see! 

So we see that the power of any state in the Senate is 
determined by its own people. If, like Iowa in the case of 
Allison, or Maine in the case of Hale and Frye, or Rhode 
Island in the case of Aldrich, a state keeps its Senators 
continuously in office, the power and influence of that state 

. in the Senate increases almost by geometrical ratio. 

Continuously, mind you; because if a state retires one 
of its Senators, no matter for how brief a period, he loses 
his place on all committees and, should the state return 
him, he goes to the foot of the list. In short, he loses much 
of his tangible power in that body, and the chief advantage 
he has over an entirely new Senator is his experience, 
information and training as a legislator. 

This is well illustrated in the case of Senator Wetmore, 
of Rhode Island, who was one of the most industrious and 
useful members of the great Committee on Appropriations. 
At the end of his last term there was a long-drawn contest 
for his seat. At the end of this contest he was successful, 
and his state returned him to succeed himself. But note 
this point—in the midst of the contest his term expired. 
So, although he was reélected, he ceased to be a Senator for 
afew days. This little space of time was “not so deep as 
a Well, nor so wide as a church door,” but it served—he 
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went to the bottom of committees to which he was newly 
assigned. Yet Senator Wetmore is one of the most popular 
men in either branch of Congress, and acknowledged by men 
in all parties to do his committee work with painstaking 
care and sound judgment. 


Why, then, do not other states follow New England’s 
method? The people of other states are the equals in 
intelligence of the people of New England. Where, then, 
lies the mystery? Why do they shatter their own influ- 
ence in national affairs by changing their public servants? 

May not this be one explanation? When new men are 
sent to the Senate by changeable states, these men fairly 
reflect the advanced views of their people at the time of 
their election; but they cometo Washington comparatively 
ignorant of legislative methods, and, so far as committee 
assignments are concerned, perfectly helpless. They belong 
to a party, and they find their party in the Senate led by 
men who have been in the Senate for twenty-five and thirty 
years. What more natural than to look to these men for 
advice and guidance, approval or disapproval; for com- 
mittee assignments—for leadership, in short? 

Unconsciously to themselves, these new “ progressive”’ 
Senators are apt to fall under the influence of the veterans. 
But, perhaps, these elders from so-called ‘‘conservative”’ 
states think these “‘ progressive’’ views of other sections of 
the country are unwise or unsound. Let us suppose this 
is the view of the New England Senators of whose “‘ control 
of the Senate”’ so much complaint is made. They are not 
to be blamed for that. They reflect the opinion of the peo- 
ple among whom they live—of the power which sent 
them to the Senate. They are as earnest in their views as 
the ‘‘progressive” ones are in their views; and if the 
so-called ‘‘ progressive” sections of the country would con- 
tinue Senators in Washington who keep to the“ progressive”’ 
views held by their people as steadily as the ‘‘ conservative”’ 
Senators keep to the views held by their people, those sec- 
tions would have more power than New England. 

What we are trying to do now is to find out why these 
changeable states lose their influence in the Senate by 
changing their Senators—why they do change their 
Senators. By the process I am outlining, these new 
Senators, naturally falling under the influence of Senators 
of longer service, become estranged in thought and conduct 
from their own people; they lose step with the advancing 
opinion of their states and fall into the stride of their 
older colleagues. They even lose sight of the fact that 
the people back home will surely learn of their change 
—often they are unconscious of it themselves. So, the 
first thing they know, the people back home retire them 

-as they should do. Of course I have not mentioned 
those rare cases where men in public life are found to have 
been doing wrong morally—making money improperly, 
for example. Not only should such men be retired, but 
also they should be driven from public life. No ability or 
length of service should save such a man; but such cases 
are so infrequent as to be negligible in their discussion. 


The Dread of Being on the Losing Side 


HEN, too, it is human nature to want to be on ‘“‘the 

winning side.’’ The compact body of Senators kept con- 
stantly in the Senate by their states are a powerful, dis- 
ciplined force in any fight over a policy or law. If new 
Senators are not inclined to stand with these well-drilled 
veterans, it is made apparent to them that they will be 
on ‘‘the losing side.”’ 

It is astonishing how effective this subtle—almost 
unspoken—appeal is. It is natural to be influenced by 
our immediate surroundings, and so men are apt to 
forget that to be on the “‘ winning side” in Washington may 
mean that we will be on the ‘“‘losing side” in the country. 
So sometimes it comes about that Congressmen and 
Senators ‘‘win out’’ in the Capital by voting with ‘‘the 
organization,” and ‘“‘lose out” at home. This was well 
illustrated in the fight in the House on a certain notable 
bill three years ago. A certain Congressman was earnestly 
in favor of the whole bill as the Senate passed it; but one 
day he became convinced that the opposition to the bill 
would ‘‘win out,” as he put it, and said he: ‘‘I can’t 
afford to be on the losing side.’’ He is not in Congress now. 

So when we search for the cause of the changeable 
states changing their Congressmen and Senators, perhaps 
the people of those states are not so much to blame, 
after all; perhaps the \ causes above outlined 
unconsciously influencing ||, Congressmen and Sena- 
tors from such states | make their people back 

longer represent their 


ual others. Perhaps it is 
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home feel that they no | 
views, but the views of 
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about equally the fault of these changeable states on 
the one hand, and their Congressmen and Senators whom 
they change so often on the other hand, that they do not 
have the influence in the Senate which the more stable 
sections like New England exercise. Be that as it may, cer- 
tain it is that the remainder of the country will never have 
and never can have an equal influence with New England 
in the Senate until, like New England, it keeps its public 
servants in Washington as steadily as New England keeps 
hers. And yet, of course, the Middle-Western and 
Western states are not going to keep their men in Wash- 
ington unless those men as steadily represent the views of 
the Middle-West and West as New England’s men repre- 
sent New England’s views. 

Again, the most fervent desire of every new Senator is 
to get on important committees. The desire for important 
committee assignments is as strong among Senators and 
Congressmen as is their desire to be elected to the Senate 
or House in the first place. It takes a Senator at least 
ten years to learn that, so far as his personal career is 
concerned, a committee assignment does not amount to 
a hill of beans. 

Some Senators never learn this. 

One of the ablest men I ever knew, Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut, told me that he came to the conclusion that 
the chairmanship of one committee and just as few other 
committee assignments as possible were by far the best 
thing for a personal career, for opportunity to study 
public questions and for effectiveness on the floor. But 
you cannot beat this into the heads of new Senators. 
Thus it is that Senators from changeable states forget that 
the people back home do not know very much about 
their committee assignments and care nothing at all about 
them; and that if they get what they mistakenly think 
are advantageous committee positions, and then cease 
fighting for the views they formerly held, they are in 
danger of cutting the vital cord of sympathy with their 
people back home who sent them to Washington in the 
first place and who alone can keep them there. 


How a Humdrum Method Works Out 


HERE isanother thing which makes for the power of the 

Senate of those states which have acquired the practice 
of keeping their Senators continuously in office—from a 
practical point of view, a very important thing. These 
Senators seldom give the slightest attention to patronage. 
There are only one or two New England Senators who ever 
call at the White House to solicit an appointment to office. 
Some of them have not the remotest notion as to who 
occupy the appointive official positions from their states, 
which, in other states, are so fiercely fought over. Senator 
Hoar, for example, never went near the White House 
except when asked to go there to discuss some important 
legislation or some critical matter of national policy. 
Three of the most powerful of them seldom attend a state 
convention, and never a national convention. Therefore, 
these Senators have just about twice as much time to give 
to the country’s laws and policies as have Senators from 
what may be properly called the changeable states. 
Here, then, is another source of power in the Senate which 
is seldom noted. 

The truth about this whole subject is that when the 
states and sections of the nation that are now railing at 
New England’s dominance in the Senate, select men who 
faithfully reflect the opinions of the people and who keep 
on reflecting their opinions after they get to the Senate— 
when such states continue their men in the House or 
Senate as steadily as New England, those states will 
become equally powerful with New England. And that 
is the only way by which the distribution of power among 
the various states can be restored and maintained. 

Of course, there is an occasional exception at long 
intervals of time. Now and then a man of dominant 
personality, of vast ability, of tireless industry, of perfect 
fearlessness and rectitude develops; and for such a man 
there is in the Senate, as there is anywhere in any country 
at any time, always an immediate and conspicuous 
recognition. 

But these rare exceptions prove the rule. We cannot 
have a steady stream of geniuses, and perhaps we ordi- 
nary human beings do not want them; perhaps legisla- 
tion by a Congress of geniuses would be a little stronger 
meat than we could manage to digest and assimilate. So 
the humdrum method of the people of any section or 
state standing by their public men as long as their 
public men stand by them is, in the last analysis, the only 
way of securing ‘‘the control of the Senate,’’ or, for that 
matter, the control of anything else. 
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She Carried the First Act to a Joyous Curtain 


most awful delights of the human soul. Apart from 

any grace of modesty or flaw of vanity, one’s features 
are a fascination, a mystery. To gaze into a looking- 
glass is to study a hopeless stranger. For what soul ever 
recognized itself in the alien being on the other side of that 
casement? What soul ever found itself truly expressed 
by its own image? or felt itself anything but belied and 
mistransiated by the eyes, the nose, the mouth, the brow, 
across that barrier between the inner self and the outer 
self? 

It was now an actress who sat before her glittering 
reflection, peering through a border of well-wishing tele- 
grams as she built upon her own face a new face, under- 
laying and overlaying, calcimining and painting, lining 
and dotting with black and white and blue and red. She 
worked it up with expert knowledge of values, finishing a 
cheap chromo that should look divinely beautiful through 
the veil of the footlights. Her own skin was like a canvas 
set upon an easel, and she toiled over it as over a stranger’s 
portrait, fashioning a grotesque and living mask for herself 
to wear. She was privileged to explore all the mystery of 
her own personality and the endless mysteries of the 
personalities she assumed. 

The while she plied the rabbit’s foot and the pencil, 
mascaro and rouge-stick, a frowzy-headed messenger boy, 
whose tilted cap bore the number 88, was drawling along 
his way to the theater with a telegram of such dire import 
that it were almost better for her had he carried dynamite. 

The wisdom of experience fathered the rule that tele- 
grams arriving at theaters are not given to the actors just 
before or during a performance; but, being a rule, it is set 
aside at the times of most importance. That is why, on 
the first night of the new piece at the Longacre Theater, 
when the people were as flighty as a pack of running horses 
at the starting-post and as ready to be stampeded by 
a flutter of paper, telegrams were handed to them in 
bundles, uncensored. 

Of course, these messages were pretty sure to be the 
preliminary ovation of an invisible audience of remote 
well-wishers; but among these greetings what baleful news 
might come, to throw a leading woman into hysterics or 
plunge a low comedian into tragic grief! 

As a matter of fact, unsuspected by anybody in all that 
anxious playhouse, a telegram was bound their way which 
boded ill to the peace of mind of Sally Sloane, and, there- 
fore, to the whole gleaming band-wagon hitched to the 
ruddy little star she was. 

Without knowing it Sally Sloane was running a desper- 
ate race with a tortoise. She thought it only a first-night 
fever that goaded her to finish making up for her entrance, 
but she would have said later that it was Providence try- 
ing with whip and spur to carry her under the wire before 
the arrival of 88. 

Blessed, then, was procrastination for once at least, for 
Sally was rather a little sun than a large star, since, if she 
lapsed in her orbit, her fall would disintegrate a whole 
system. If Sally Sloane failed to captivate the public this 
night it was all up with the manager’s money, the repute 
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and royalties of the authors, and the company’s bread and 
cheese and press-notices. None realized this more keenly 
than Sally, and the burden frightened her to the point 
where fear was a disease, a seizure, a dread as of death. 
And yet, suffering a panic that would have driven a woman 
of private life to bed and a professional soldier to flight, 
Sally must prepare herself and go forth to the guillotine of 
public censorship, and she must go beautiful—she must 
sparkle and she must be very, very beautiful. 

As she hid her features under an impasto of artifice she 
paused now and then to let tremors of alarm ripple icily 
along her, like a cold breeze shivering the surface of a lake. 
When at length she had finished her guise her pallors were 
concealed under a stationary blush. But she felt them 
none the less. 

Seeing the pretty thing patter from her dressing-room in 
the tinsel radiance of elfin beauty one could never believe 
how grave and potent an executive of how large a corpora- 
tion she was. It was like electing a fairy to be president 
of a railroad or commissioning a butterfly to command 
an army. 

She left her dressing-room in time to escape the crucial 
telegram, but a new danger threatened her all-important 
poise of soul. The manager of the attraction (if that should 
prove to be the right term) was plunging hotfoot her way. 

Hermann Blaumann had small right to cross the dead- 
line of the footlights, for he was merely the owner of the 
show. But the front of the house had 
proved too doleful to him during the first 
part of the first act. 

As he stumbled down the side aisle 
people turned listlessly to watch him. 
He paused in the dark cave behind the 
boxes and, through an opening in the 
hangings, perused the audience. 

It was simply an enormous field of 
heads, bushels on bushels of cabbages 
spilled along a market stand. The ag- 
gregation was a mere congeries; it had 
no unity, no focus; it was not held to- 
gether by the action on the stage. Those 
who were laughing were laughing against 
the play, not with it. The air was full 
of the fidget and cough that betray a 
fatal indifference. 

Blaumann turned from the spectacle 
in dismay, groped for the fire-door and 
sprawled through to the stage. He was 
pale, sweaty, trembling as a huge clam; 
and about as resourceful. The chorus 
had just danced off the scene with violent 
artificial glee in which the audience had 
not disturbed them. 

To Blaumann they looked like a clut- 
ter of Noah’s Ark mannikins, painted, 
wooden and stupid. He pushed roughly 
through and hurried to the star’s 
dressing-room. There the maid, ashen 
with subordinate terror, opened the 
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door and whispered that Miss Sloane was in 
the right second entrance, waiting her cue. 

Blaumann started to cross the stage and was 
narrowly rescued from walking plump into the 
scene. That would have been one way of getting 
the first laugh of the evening, but he denied him- 
self the luxury and bulged along a narrow alley 
at the back, his figure creating a brief eclipse 
of the moon and an earthquake in the pillared 
castle painted on the back drop. 

He found his star waiting at her post, dying 
the death, agued with chills, hot flashes and 
nausea as she watched the acting actors slav- 
ing like joke-stokers and madly shoveling wit 
through the furnace-door glare of the footlights 
at the banked audience. 
As they felt, only too well 
and all too helplessly, 
they were rather 
smothering what fire the 
assembly had brought 
than setting up any new 
combustion. 

Sally Sloane had 
watched the leading 
comedian, Harry Elwell, 
make his elaborate en- 
trance after a big fanfare of preparation. He dashed into 
the limelight in his excessively humorous make-up and 
hurled at the audience his first magnificent hand-grenade 
of humor. The powder must have been wet. There was 
no explosion. But there was a thud. 

Sally Sloane saw her leading comedian go green under 
his grease-paint. Behind the hilarious smile on his 
painted lips she saw the rigor of tragedy, the awful tragedy 
of comedy that does not go. Sally Sloane hated the lead- 
ing comedian professionally and personally, but she felt 
sorry for him professionally and personally. Besides, his 
failure could not help her. 

In the shadow of an upper box she could see the libret- 
tist hiding, yet feeling publicly exposed in the pillory of 
chagrin. He was watching his best lines die miserable 
deaths, his epigrams read like epitaphs. He wanted to 
lean over the rail and apologize to the audience, saying: 

“*T meant well, and it went well at rehearsal.” 

The star did not like the author personally or profes- 
sionally, but she was sorry for him—and for herself. 

The composer was conducting. His face was as white 
as his gloves, and he beat time jerkily like a toy wound up, 
snapping at encores rehearsed by the troupe but not 
requested by the audience. 

When, next, Miss Devereaux, the handsome contralto, 
whom Sally loathed, swept into the fierce white light that 
beats upon an actress, she stumbled on her skirt and lost 














her lines utterly—‘‘faded”’ is the vivid technical term. 
Sally prompted her from the wings, and all the people on 
the stage threw her the line surreptitiously. But she was 
too panic-paralyzed to take it. Her plight was so dismal 
that the audience was not moved to its usual guffaw at a 
mishap on the boards. 

Sally caught the ominous import of this and groaned 
inwardly: 

“Tf they won’t laugh at that they won’t laugh at any- 
thing!” 

The Prime Minister, seeing that the contralto was stuck 
in the mire of stage-fright, spoke her speech, asked himself 
a question and answered it. The dialogue limped along, 
and Sally quailed as she realized that. the moment was 
near when she, too, must romp into this morgue and try 
to turn it into a bower of mirth. She must dance around 
this corpse and scatter confetti on the mourners. 

In such a mood Blaumann found her. But he squan- 
dered no pity on her terror. He saw twenty thousand 
dollars of real money going up in smoke. There was one 
hope—amiracle. IfSally Sloane could 
somehow—he couldn’t imagine how 
—but somehow — hypnotize the audi- 
ence into thinking that they were 
being entertained the night might be 
saved. 

He tiptoed close and whispered in 
her ear: ‘‘When you go on, Miss 
Sloane, lift it. The show’s gone to 
ballyhack so far. It’s up to you to lift 
it. You’ve just gotta.” 

“‘Goaway!”’ she whispered. But he 
persisted in a fiercely shrill tone: 

“Give ’em ginger, Miss Sloane. 
Whatever you do, give ’em ginger. 
You gotta get some ginger in this show 
or you might as well ring down.” 

“Tf you don’t go back in front and 
stay there I'll walk out of the theater 
now—this minute.” 

Blaumann stood glaring at this lit- 
tle painted, powdered doll that dared 
to boss her boss about. Even as he 
bristled he heard the orchestra strike 
up her entrance music. All his fat 
melted with terror. His emotion was 
one of hatred and fear, of mixed desire 
to murder her and to mollify her. He 
made haste to urge: 

‘“‘T didn’t mean to upset you, dearie, 
but it’s—you see—we’re depending on 
you—and ——” 

He put out his clammy, hairy hands 
to caress her, but she knocked them 
aside. She gave him a look of black 
ferocity, the black ferocity of a des- 
perate veteran knowing that the bat- 
tle is going wrong and seeing the 
captain turn craven. 

Contempt and wrath for Blaumann, 
who had brought panic back on his 
own stage, fear and terror of the pub- 
lic, which had turned thumbs down 
for the other gladiators writhing now 
in the arena, were all knotted in her 
daubed, distorted, unhuman features. 
And then—instantly —as if an angel’s 
hand had passed over them—they 
were soothed into a smile of heavenly 
charm, heavenly grace. 

She had heard her cue, and her fea- 
tures, like trained soldiers, fell into 
line almost automatically. 

The snarl she had visited on Blaumann turned to an 
arpeggio of laughter, the laughter of a child let out of 
school. And she joined the hard-put skirmishers on the 
firing-line. 

Sally Sloane never made entrances. She just walked 
into a room or ran down a lane, and the public happened 
to be eavesdropping. There was something about Sally 
Sloane—you could only call it something—that made 
everything all right when she was on the stage. Tonight, 
as usual, her presence was a sort of panacea. The audience, 
which had been trying as doggedly to be amused as the 
troupe to amuse it, suddenly felt its lockjaw released. 
Sally had the combination. People who had not smiled at 
masterpieces of wit now chuckled and held their sides in 
ecstasy at a mere exhibition of good nature. 

She said ‘‘How d’you do?” and by some magic of 
delivery it seemed a personal greeting to everybody; her 
hand reached out and enfolded all the hands in the house. 

Blaumann, watching her from the wings, felt his heart 
unclutch as if some one had put twenty thousand dollars 
into his palm with a promise of more. He growled to the 
stage manager, who had tiptoed up to watch the effect of 
Sally’s appearance: 

“‘Sloane’s a genius, a genuine genius. 
I love to watch her work.”’ 


I hate her, but 





Sally Boxed the 
Old General’s Ears 


He decided to watch her work from the front. As he 
squeezed through the fire-door he went galumphing over a 
pair of steps, but nobody heard him; all ears were Sally 
Sloane’s, all eyes hers, and waves of laughter were chasing 
one another up to the shoreline of the footlights. Once 
more Blaumann stood and perused the audience from the 
dark cave behind the boxes. 

The miracle had been wrought. The cabbage sprawl 
had become lines of human faces in profile, profiles upon 
profiles all pointing one way, like plates in racks, all show- 
ing one mood, but in infinite variety. Every imaginable 
style of smile was there—from the shy sniggle of lean old 
souls to the quake-jelly glee of the fat, parsimonious grias 
from hard men miserly of mirth, democratic delight from 
high-bred ladies and unshackled squeals from beauties of 
lesser birth, care-effacing smiles on careworn faces and 
smiles that turned deep old wrinkles to sweet new uses. 

Blaumann stood in the shadow and gloated. It was not 
an entirely commercial emotion that led him to sigh to 
himself contentedly: ‘‘A pretty sight! A pretty sight!” 





He felt like a philanthropist looking down on a Christ- 
mas dinner he had provided for a horde of newsboys. But 
he made no bones about rendering the cre dit where it was 
due. He said to the first man he passed: ‘‘Sloane’s got ’em 
going.” 

The man answered: “‘She’s so pretty she makes folks 
glad to be alive.” 

That was Sally’s gift. Her lines were unimportant— 
her spoken lines; the lines her costume revealed were im- 
portant, indeed, to her success, for they spelled youth, grace, 
rhythmic charm. The character she played was a stenciled 
figure. The situations the author had placed her in were 
trite, and the music was a mere book of quotations. But 
all these things were as a vase to a flower. The perfume 
and the grace were Sally’s. Her secret was herself. 

She had no special art as an actress. Numberless 
women sang with better skill and purer tone. But no 
other woman had so much dramatic and vocal craft with 
so much beauty and so much magnetism. Her beauty was 
so great that it had an exultance in it, like a sunrise in 
spring or the Milky Way on a June midnight. It made 
people glad; it made people wish to be competent poets. 
Even women acciaimed her beauty and did not envy her it, 
for she wore her crown with the appeasing graciousness of 
a queen of lineage. 
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Millionaires could build colleges and hospitals and give 
alms; demagogues could extend liberties and uplift the 
downtrodden; inventors could give speed and comfort 
and make luxuries cheap; preachers and priests could give 
hope and solace and good counsel; painters, writers, 
musicians could give color and zest and song. Sally 
Sloane gave joy. She deployed for the public her per- 
sonality, her body, her soul. She was a great philanthro- 
pist, a founder of airy institutions. Eight times a weck 
she gathered a throng and endowed it with the joy of life. 

So, this night, this anxious night, she came on the stage 
like a lamp into a dark room. She frightened the bogies 
from the gloomy audience and the ghastly crew. 

She carried the first act to a joyous curtain—to many 
curtains. Then she ran to her dressing-room, flung off her 
finery, dived into a new splendor of costume. Number 88 
had come and gone, but there was no time to pause for tele- 
grams, and the baleful message he left remained unopened. 

The next act brought the tide of success higher up 
shore and ended in wild salvos of ovation. After the 
company and groups of the company 
and Sally alone had been revealed 
again and again, the composer was 
called for to make his gawky bow. 
The air was full of clamors. ‘‘ Author! 
Author!”’ People had forgiven or for- 
gotten the dolorous wit of the early 
evening, and he who had like to have 
been a scapegoat was a benefactor. 
The librettist made a speech, of course, 
a stupid speech with old rubber-stamp 
“Thank you’s.”’ And he “especially 
thanked Miss Sloane for her,” etc., ete. 

Once more she must dash to her 
room and throw off one suit of silken 
armor and throw on another; a hun- 
dred hooks-and-eyes and buttons and 
pins must be engaged, while the men, 
smoking in the foyer, voted the ope- 
retta a successand congratulated Blau- 
mann, and Blaumann strutted like any 
pouter-pigeon —a very other man than 
the flabby bivalve that had sprawled 
so helplessly an hour ago. 

The last act did not lose the ground 
gained before. Sally’s final costume 
was generous toa fault in its disclosure 
of her many graces, but her face was 
the most beautiful of her beauties, 
more beautiful even than her wonder- 
ful shoulders; and the light in her eyes 
was more beautiful than her eyes, as 
her smile was sweeter than the lips it 
illumined. The evening closed with 
pomp. The members of the company 
scattered to their cells to return them- 
selvestomufti. But Sally Sloane must 
stand fatigued and receive the con- 
gratulations of a throng of acquaint- 
ances. Everybody was drunk with 
the new wine of success and every- 
thing was blissful until one woman 
who shall know with what intention? 
—murmured: 

‘And how young you looked, dear!’ 

The tinkle of the compliment fell on 
Sally’s ears as from a cracked bell. 

Then old General Buckley must roar 
out with a battlefield sense of humor: 

‘* My son tells me he has suecumbed 
to Sloanitis just as I did— how many 
years ago was it? Good Heavens, 
how tempus does fidget!” 

A fly is a small thing, but it can spoil a deal of precious 
ointment. Sally boxed the old General’s ears. She passed 
it off as a joke, but the slap was sincere. She just had to 
box those ears. The General laughed and cherished it 
as a red badge of glory. 

With a queen’s prerogative Sally dismissed her court 
and fled to her room. Suddenly the taste of success soured 
in her mouth, a too sweet candy. Exhilaration fell from 
her with the costumes which her maid plucked off like petals. 
The aftermath of triumph sank upon her and she felt the 
drain of all the strength of spirit and flesh she had lavished 
on the crisis. Smiling was her trade, and the day’s work 
was over; her very muscles ached and her nerves were 
like worn fiddlestrings. 

“I feel as though I had been through a year of one- 
night stands,” she sighed as she dropped into a chair. 

‘And I look it,”’ she added as she propped her head on 
her hands and stared into the mirror. 

She dug her fingers into a jar of cold cream and smeared 
it on her face, seumbling her complexion into a gruesome 
mess, like a portrait that has been stepped on. She must 
doff one disguise and don another in haste, for she had 
promised herself for supper with Henry Creighton, a 
wealthy devotee, whose intentions were just as honorable 
as Sally might compel them to be. She liked Creighton in 
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a sophisticated way —she was graduated 
from the school of illusions. She knew 
that she could have the man and his 
million in marriage if she wanted to take 
them at so dear a price of liberty. She 
knew, too, that a large part of his ad- 
miration was for the Sally he saw across 
the footlights. That was for him the 
renewing potion of glamour. 

He was the typical Tired Business 
Man, enemy of the serious drama and 
patron ofall that frivols. Being a trust- 
builder by trade he longed to monopo- 
ize Sally at any cost, and he was forever 
at her to leave the stage—‘‘quit the 
business,’ as the phrase is. 

But Sally knew him better than he 
knew himself, and, weary as she was of 
her homelessness—she called herself a 
dramatic drummer—she felt that her 
best guaranty of Creighton’s fidelity 
was in her elusiveness, her fame, and 
in the rivalry of a many-headed suitor, 
the public. It had been Sally’s doctrine: 

“If you want to keep a man keep 
him jealous.”’ 

Her public triumph tonight had 
meant, among so many other successes, 
a new control over Creighton. She had 
overwhelmed him on the stage, and now 
she planned to overwhelm him at the 
table. She removed the heavy daubery 
of the professional varnish and began a 
new veneer, the make-up of a lay-lady 
for close inspection under a lover’s 
microscopic gaze. She had laid on the 
colors crude and thick before, as if she 
had been painting a back drop. Now 
she would limn herself as a miniature. 
She must be Monet or Meissonier as the test varied. 

While she was etching the new likeness her maid 
reminded her that there were several telegrams still 
unopened. 

‘Read them,” said Sally. 

The yellow girl intoned them in a halting voice that 
lingered over the large words with an Ethiopian passion 
for polysyllables. Her lumbering elocution got on 
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Sally’s nerves and interfered with the masterpiece she was 
at, till at length she snatched the remainder away and 
skimmed them with hasty eyes, which softened at some 
tender remembrance, hardened at some formal congratu- 
lation that breathed policy or envy. 

And so at length she reached the telegram brought by 
Number 88. The words were so out of step with her other 
messages that she forgot her first rule of beauty and frowned. 
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She thought she had received it by mis- 
take. Then she recognized the name 
that was signed. The message read: 


Jenny presented me with twelve. 
pound boy. Congratulate you on being 
grandmother to so handsome a lad. 
Jenny doing as well as could be ex- 


pected. LUTHER NELSON. 


Sally’s first sensation was a gush of 
tenderness for her daughter, whom she 
always thought of as a babe. And now 
that babe was a mother with a babe of 
her own! She felt a flash of remember- 
ing sympathy for the pain and the terror 
her child had undergone. 

Then a cold chill shook her, as she 
glanced over the message again, and 
came upon the word ‘‘ grandmother.” 
She a grandmother! Sally Sloane a 
grandmother! The pet of the public, 
the very soul of endless youth, already 
thrust back two generations, and la- 
beled ‘‘ superfluous.” 

She had winced at even the shadow 
of an insinuation smuggled in with the 
compliment, ‘‘ How young you looked.” 
She had boxed an old General’s ears for 
implying that she had a past, and now 
she was a—a grandmother! The word 
tolled like a knell from a churchyard. 
It ached in her ears, shivered in her 
bones. It meant to her what insolvency 
means to a financier. It meant what 
closing the doors means to one whose 
bank has been a Gibraltar. Beauty was 
her power, her glory, her currency. 

She stuffed the telegram into her 
bosom where so many other secrets 
dwelt. She made haste to get her grease-paint off. When 
at last she had emerged from all the spurious blushes and 
snow, she glared into her looking-glass to see what face 
might mock back at her. 

There was a new woman in that magic room through 
the window. For the first time Sally saw in her reflection 
more than the jade of overwork. There was a weariness 
(Continued on Page 34) 


THE SUPPLY OF WHEAT 


Where it Comes From and How and Where it Goes 


dearer, and for many weeks this spring it stood 

around a dollar and a quartera bushel at Chicago 
—decidedly the highest price since 1898. Naturally, 
therefore, arises the old question: ‘‘ Will the white man’s 
world have to change its dietary habits because it can’t 
get the wheat to make white bread of?” 

A number of persons of greater or less scientific attain- 
ment have answered this question in the affirmative at 
various times. To construct an affirmative answer is 
not difficult. First you take the best estimate you can 
find of the wheat-eating population of the world and the 
average consumption per capita per annum. Then you 
estimate at what rate this estimated population will 
increase. Next you take an estimate of the wheat-growing 
area of the world and estimate how much it can be enlarged 
and how many bushels per acre it will produce. Obvi- 
ously, if you estimate production low enough and con- 
sumption high enough, you will have a deficit and 
prospective starvation. 

Upon taking the presidency of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science (or the ‘‘ British Associa- 
tion,” as it is affectionately called for short), in the 
autumn of 1898, Sir William Crookes delivered an address 
upon the wheat question. This was directly after the 
Leiter deal, during which wheat had sold at $1.85 in 
Chicago; France had been compelled to suspend her 
import duty, and pretty much all Western Europe had 
indulged in a bread riot for months. This circumstance, 
the scientific reputation of the speaker and the nature of 
the occasion, attracted great attention to the address. 

Sir William pointed out that wheat is the most sustain- 
ing food grain of the Caucasian race, comprising the 
inhabitants of Europe and North America and the white 
people of South America, Asia, Africa and Australasia. 
This wheat-eating population he put at 371,000,000 in 
1871, 416,000,000 in 1881, 472,000,000 in 1892 and 516,- 
000,000 in 1898. They required on an average, he esti- 
mated, 414 bushels apiece yearly, which would make 
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2,322,000,000 bushels for 1898, and this was considerably 
more than the world produced that year! In short, con- 
sumption had already overtaken production. The aver- 
age yield of wheat per acre the world over he found to be 
12.7 bushels. Surveying the globe for possible additional 
acreage he found that, ‘‘should all the wheat-growing 
countries add to their wheat area to the utmost capacity, 
on the most careful calculation the yield would give us an 
addition of 1,270,000,000 bushels.” 

As soon as the Caucasian race, consuming 414 bushels 
a head a year, increased in number sufficiently to absorb 
that total possible margin there wouldn’t and couldn’t 
be wheat enough to go around. As any one can see by 
applying the ratio of increase shown above, that time 
could not be many years off. In justice to Sir William, 
however, it should be said that he proposed to escape the 
‘colossal dilemma” by resorting to chemistry—in other 
words, by a general scheme of fertilization which would 
decidedly raise the yield per acre. 


The Crop Census Here and Abroad 


EFORE noticing how this production has worked out, it 
should be said that wheat is a subject which is neces- 
sarily treated in arithmetical terms—so many million 
acres, so many million bushels, so much yield per acre, so 
much consumption per capita; but the figures are merely 
more or less good guesses. The United States, for exam- 
ple, is decidedly the most important wheat-growing coun- 
try in the world, and the United States Government 
spends a great deal of money to find out how much wheat 
is grown here. This it does in two ways. First, the 
Department of Agriculture, having thousands of corre- 
spondents all over the country, reports each year the area 
planted and the size of the crop. Second, the Census 
Bureau, once in ten years, makes an actual farm-to-farm 


canvass and reports the number 94f acres planted to 

wheat and the size of the crop. Thelast census report 

as to acreage and yield—not only upon wheat, but 
upon corn and oats—was so enormously different from the 
Department of Agriculture’s report of the same items that 
a very unhappy family squabble ensued between the two 
Governmental offices. Although the census report was 
supposed to be the result of an actual farm-to-farm count 
the Department of Agriculture declared it was egregiously 
wrong and flatly refused to accept it. Time was when the 
Department’s estimates of crops were so unreliable that 
the wheat trade generally rejected them. Of late years 
they have greatly improved, and now command much 
higher respect; yet only the other day Mr. Patten, whose 
deep interest in agricultural subjects is well known, said 
that the Department’s report of the amount of wheat in 
farmers’ hands March 1 was all wrong. 

The city of Chicago is not a wheat-producing area. None 
of the golden grain is grown there. The Board of Trade 
collects, from railroads and boats, reports of the amount 
of wheat shipped into the city and the amount shipped 
out. It has happened that these reports have shown more 
wheat shipped out than was shipped in; and as no such 
thing could have happened, the secretary has been obliged 
to ‘‘readjust”’ the figures arbitrarily. 

So much for the United States, where, as I have said, 
a great effort is made to get the facts. The next most 
important wheat-growing country in the world is Russia, 
where the effort to get the facts is of a quite different order. 
It is said, indeed, that the Government has frequently 
stopped the crop-reporting operation of the Central 
Statistical Committee over whole provinces for fear the 
Committee’s correspondents would disseminate revolu- 
tionary literature. The wheat trade generally regards 
Russian crop-reports as exceedingly unreliable. Probably 
this view is shared by Mr. Joseph Leiter. The Russian 
crop of 1897 was reported as only 286,000,000 bushels— 
less by more than a hundred million bushels than the 
average of the three preceding years, and only about 





























sufficient, theoretically, for home needs. Yet in that crop 
ear, under the lure of Leiter prices, Russia actually 
exported 128,000,000 bushels. 

Somebody said of human justice that, though faulty, 
it is the best we have. So of these wheat statistics. They 
do, no doubt, reflect the facts accurately enough for pur- 

ses of discussion—which need not be so very accurately. 

Taking the figures as they stand, production of wheat 
has been increasing more rapidly than Caucasian popu- 
lation. In 1894, ’95 and ’96—fairly normal wheat years— 
the crop of the world averaged 2,570,000,000 bushels. In 
1904, ’05 and ’06—also fairly normal years—it averaged 
3,300,000,000 bushels—the increase being 28 per cent in 
ten years. 

But the consumption of wheat also has been increasing 
faster than population; for, notwithstanding the increased 
production, we have again a period of unusually high 

rices. 

In 1850 the United States produced only 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and in 1860 only 173,000,000 bushels. 
For the five years 1866-1870 the crop averaged 217,- 
000,000 bushels. For the five years 1903-1907 it averaged 
650,000,000 bushels. The increase, you will see, is 200 per 
cent, while population increased only 125 per cent. To 
deduct the exports does not materially change the ratio. 
Crops, less exports—roughly, the domestic consumption 
—were 182,000,000 bushels in the first period and 536,000,- 
000 in the last, the increase being almost 200 per cent. We 
are raising more wheat per head and eating more. This 
latter fact has been particularly marked of late years— 
due, no doubt, to heightened general prosperity. From a 
crop of 612,000,000 bushels in 1891 we exported 226,000,- 
000 bushels. From a crop of 748,000,000 bushels in 1901 
we exported 235,000,000 bushels, and from one of 735,000,- 
000 bushels in 1906 we exported only 147,000,000 bushels. 
Of course, the difference between crop and exports in a 
given year does not show actual home consumption, for 
second-hand stocks vary; but it gives a sufficient indica- 
tion for our purpose. In 1905, from a crop of 693,000,000 
bushels, exports were only 98,000,000 bushels. 


The Wheat-Eaters of Europe 


OTHER words, the consumption of wheat may be influ- 
enced by changed economic conditions quite as much 
as by increased population. Undoubtedly, consumption 
the world over has risen faster than population. So one 
of the prime factors in Sir William Crookes’ calculation is 
subject to an incalculable modification. 

Notwithstanding the advice of many diet specialists, 
people eat wheat bread just about in proportion as they are 
able to, and that in spite of the price. France, for example, 
places a protective import duty of 36.8 cents a bushel 
on wheat, and, though she grows pretty nearly enough 
for her own needs, that duty keeps the price far above a 
parity with England. Yet the French are the greatest 
wheat-eaters in the world, using nearly 8 bushels a head 
a year—against 214 bushels in Russia. England has to 
import about three-quarters of all the wheat she consumes, 
but uses about 6 bushels a head; while Argentina, export- 
ing over half her crops, uses only 4 bushels a head, and 
India—also an exporter of wheat—about three-quarters 
of a bushel a head. 

Comparing the average of the five-year periods 1866- 
1870 and 1903-1907, the area planted to wheat in the 
United States has risen from 18,000,000 to nearly 47,000,- 
000 acres; and the average yield per acre has increased 
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about two bushels. This increased yield per acre, if 
applied to the 1866-1870 area, would have given a crop 
about 15 per cent larger; or the average yield of 1866-1870, 
applied to the 1903-1907 area, would have given a crop 
about 93,000,000 bushels smaller. 

That is, to raise the yield per acre introduces a modi- 
fying factor of enormous proportions—which Sir William 
Crookes took into account, but which some scientific 
famine-prophets do not. In the last-named period the 
average yield per acre for the United States was under 
14 bushels. In the splendid spring-wheat lands of the 
Northwest the yield runs only 11 to 13 bushels an acre. 


The World’s Great Granaries 


OW, Germany gets an average wheat yield of 27 to 28 
bushels an acre by proper fertilization and careful till- 
age. Italy, cultivating steep hillsides, gets 20 bushels to the 
acre. In France the average is nearly 20 bushels, but in 
the best districts yields of 40 bushels to the acre or more 
are obtained. Sixty years ago the average yield in France 
was only 15 bushels to the acre. In Hungary the average 
yield runs close to 20 bushels. Five bushels more to the 
acre on the present area in the United States would add 
230,000,000 bushels to the crop. Russia already culti- 
vates nearly 60,000,000 acres of good wheat land. The 
black-soil region where most of the Russian wheat is 
grown is famous for its fertility. In 1880 the average 
Russian yield per acre was under 8 bushels and it is now 
below that of the United States. India cultivates 25,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 acres of wheat land and gets an average 
yield of about 11 bushels. Argentina’s wheat area is near 
15,000,000 acres, and the yield slightly below our own. 
The United States, Canada, Russia, India and Argen- 
tina supply 85 per cent of the world’s export of wheat, and 
they plant, roughly, 150,000,000 acres. Throughout that 
great area, as shown above, the average yield per acre is 
much below that in the wheat-importing countries— 
England, Germany, Italy, France. In a general way, 


dear wheat leads to better cultivation. At any rate, it is. 


clearly possible to increase production very greatly on the 
present area by fertilization, crop rotation and more care- 
ful tillage. 

Not long ago this matter of bread supply was investi- 
gated at first hand by Rollin E. Smith, who is not a scien- 
tist, but who knows much about wheat. Mr. Smith has 
a personal acquaintance not only with the statistics and 
literature of the subject, but with a considerable part of 
the land on which the world’s wheat is grown. In his 
recent book, Wheat Fields and Markets of the World, he 
sets down the opinion ‘‘ That the world’s supply of wheat 
can be brought up to five or possibly six billion bushels, 
there can be no question”’—that is, increased 50 to 75 per 
cent, this increase being sufficient to supply an additional 
Caucasian population of at least 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 
on Sir William Crookes’ estimate of 414 bushels a head 
a year. 

This increased production can be brought about not 
only by better tillage, but by bringing new areas under 
cultivation. The late Edward Atkinson, several years 
ago, in combating the theory of prospective wheat- 
famine, pointed to the Canadian Northwest as a region 
where much wheat ought to grow. A scientific critic con- 
sulted an almanac and replied with much scorn that 
Alberta was colder than St. Petersburg. Twenty-five 
years ago the wheat area in Manitoba was only 300,000 
acres. Now Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have 
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5,000,000 acres under wheat, with prospects of much 
more. It is said that scarcely five per cent of the arable 
land in Siberia is under cultivation. An immense area 
in Argentina awaits the plowman. Even in the United 
States irrigation may well add vastly to the wheat- 
growing lands. 

For the three calendar years following the extremely 
high prices of 1898—the Leiter year—the average price 
of No. 2 winter wheat at New York was 80 cents a bushel 
—that is, wheat was cheap and fairly abundant. The 
reports of the Department of Agriculture give the average 
area planted to wheat in the United States for the three 
years preceding 1898 as 36,000,000 acres, and the average 
for the three years following 1898 as 45,000,000 acres 
(in round numbers). Unfortunately, there is nothing 
very conclusive about this comparison, for it is generally 
admitted that acreage in the former period was understated. 
It does, however, seem most probable that the high prices 
of 1898 quickened the world’s interest in wheat and stim- 
ulated production of that cereal. It is likely that this 
spring’s high prices will have a similar effect. Probably, 
in short, as often as the world is pinched it will let out the 
belt another notch, and there is no question that the belt 
is capable of being let out a great many notches. 

Eight years after Sir William Crookes delivered his 
address on ‘‘the burning question of today’’—that is, in 
1906—the world produced 3,435,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
which, on his basis of per capita consumption, would be 
sufficient for 760,000,000 white bread eaters, or nearly 
50 per cent more than the number he then estimated to 
be in the world. I am using for world’s crop the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s totals, which are compiled from the 
governmental or the most authoritative reports, and are 
doubtless as good as any other. 


The Drop in Transportation Charges 


HE Caucasian race could hardly have increased in num- 

ber by 50 per cent in eight years; yet the big crop of 
1906 was all taken care of somehow, at relatively high 
prices and without piling up any extraordinarily large 
stocks of wheat. In fine, if that much wheat was raised, 
somebody ate it up. Both production and consumption 
have increased faster than population—which naturally 
tends to upset calculations based on a stable ratio of 
increase in either. 

Still another factor may be mentioned —namely, trans- 
portation. In 1870 to carry a bushei of wheat from Chicago 
to New York by rail cost 33 cents, or 22 cents by lake and 
rail. The present cost, in each case, is about one-third as 
much. Ocean freight rates also have declined materially. 
It is said that from 1884 to 1897 the cost of carrying wheat 
from the farm to the consumer declined from 22 per cent 
of the Chicago price to only 6 per cent. Cheap transpor- 
tation means, of course, both a higher price to the 
producer—hence higher incentive to produce—and a 
lower price to the consumer. 

More than twenty years ago it was pointed out that 
wheat in Mark Lane might decline from 52 shillings a 
quarter to 34 shillings, and the Western American farmer 
still receive the same price as before, because of the 
cheaper carrying charges. Naturally, England—or the 
United Kingdom—is peculiarly subject to wheat scares. 
Consuming 250,000,000 bushels a year it has raised on an 
average, of late years, under 60,000,000 bushels. In fact, 
the average imports of the United Kingdom for five years 
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the arroyo, and, instead of beating him 

with heartiness over the head or alighting 
to kick his ribs, Padden eased him down into 
the bed of the stream with a strange, stern patience above 
cajolery or threats or brutality. Here he watered his tired 
beasts, and when they had had their fill he breasted the 
precipitous sides of the gulch and struck westward. At 
the close of the day he rode up to the straggling adobe 
headquarters of the Lazy L ranch. 

“You're Mr. Harris?” 

The voice was deep and even, and it brought the 
manager’s head up from his cattle tally with a jerk. In 
the tones was absolute sureness of self, and no man was 
quicker to sense personality than the Lazy Lruler. That’s 
why he was where he was. 

““That’s what they call me. 

“Yes,” said Padden. 

‘‘Ford told me to look for you some day this week.” 

‘“Thursday.”’ 

‘Quite so”’ 
Thursday.” 

He slipped a rubber band about the tiny red notebook 
and his eyes sought the eyes of the Texan, which were cold 
and steady and steel-gray. Whatever he read there, Harris 
turned hastily to his desk and a subtle change came into 
his voice and manner. 

‘*You’ve done some work for Ford?”’ 

The visitor nodded. 

‘*And they made it too hot for you?” 

‘‘Talk business,”’ retorted Padden heavily. 

‘“‘No offense, no offense. But you know ina general way 
what I want you here for?”’ 

“*Cowhand.” 

The manager chortled and slapped his leg in noisy 
approval. ‘Sure! Cowhand!” His mirth subsiding 
abruptly, he waited for some sort of lead, but Padden con- 
tinued to stand easily just inside the door, his hat on the 
back of his head; he rolled a cigarette with deft fingers. 

““You’ll report to Lisby at the wagon, and he'll fix you 
up. They’re working over on Bear Creek this week.” 

**Shore.”’ 

‘‘Tell him I said you were to have the pick of the 
horses. You can throw your own two in with the remuda 
if you like, and I'll buy them from you. We can fix that 
later. We're short of horses.” 

“Pay?” 

‘*We give our cowhands thirty-five a month.” 

“T git eighty.” 

It was flung at Harris with assured finality. Perhaps 
the manager had expected some such dictum, for he 
checked an apparent impulse to expostulate and surveyed 
the Texan attentively, pursing his lips and inclining his 
head in reluctant affirmation. Evidently Padden awaited 
further instructions. He lolled against the door, blowing 


T's pack-horse balked at the descent into 


” 


And you’re ——? 


with an uneasy laugh—‘‘and this is 


rings of smoke into the air while the cowman studied him. 
‘‘There’s a nester over near Pine Spring who’s been 
stealing our cattle going on six years now. Ferris, his name 
is. Lisby can tell you all about him,” he resumed. 
** Married ?”’ 


Ferris Crumpled Up and Slid Down Between His Horse’s Legs 


Padden Meets His Match 


‘Widower. Their baby died, too, poor little rascal — 
played with a rattler. Why?” 
“‘Nothin’.” ° 


“‘T think you'll like the boys, Padden. They’re a pretty 
good crowd and you'll get on all right. Of course you'll 
be expected to do your share of the work, you know, 
Otherwise ——”’ 

“Shore. Adios.” 

Hisspurs jingled musically as he turned about, a splendid 
figure of a man. Harris had never seen a finer; this he 
admitted grudgingly to himself, not having traveled much 
on his own beauty and mistrusting it in men and women. 
The Texan had closed the screen door when the manager 
remembered something and followed. There was a pecul- 
iar note of singsong in his tones, as though he recited a 
set speech. 

“Just a minute, Padden. Of course you understand 
thoroughly that we don’t stand for any lawlessness on this 
range. When one of our boys gets into trouble he can’t 
expect me or the Lazy L company to stand back of him. 
It’s his own funeral and he has to take care of himself. I 
don’t like shooting.” 

‘*No, I reckon not,’’ was the mirthless answer. 
take care of myself. S’long.” 

Twenty-eight men of the Lazy L gave him civil, lugu- 
brious greeting. One was bitterly polite. He was the 
twenty-ninth and he wanted to know—this to Lisby out 
of earshot of the new arrival—how in thunder Harris 
expected him to feed them all, and whether he supposed 
any man would cook for the whole cussed Territory for 
fifty dollars a month. Indeed, Padden’s arrival provoked 
a measure of uneasiness; nobody could settle with any 
satisfaction upon an adequate reason for his engagement, 
because already they had three more hands than there was 
any actual need for employing. Nothing of this specula- 
tion showed in their attitude toward the newcomer and 
he soon made himself one of them, a process easy in his 
case. He minded his own business and showed conclu- 
sively that he knew the work, and he never shirked. 
Perhaps the unconscious respect accorded the lank 
puncher in Lisby’s attitude aided in securing this foothold, 
because the wagon-boss was not usually given to deference 
to anything in the shape of man. 

Taciturn he was—glum, compared with Sam or Reb— 
yet the Texan was uniformly courteous. When he talked 
at all, it was intelligently and to the point, even if it was in 
monosyllables, and he joined the circle at night when they 
sang The Red Light Saloon and other ditties, without 
instilling constraint, though he lay silent on his back, 
smoking and taking no part. Mit, the cook, a godless man 
who wotted not of consequences, took careful note of the 
big puncher during these feasts of soul and spoke the mind 
of all: ‘‘I’m kind of shy with the cuss.” 

“‘T’ve met up with him somewheres,” added old Pete, 
and spent hours probing far back in his memory to dis- 
cover where he had seen the fellow before. It must have 


“T kin 





been in Texas, he finally decided, whence Pete 
had emerged six years before, the wherefore no 
man inquiring; and he was profanely positive 
that wherever he had met with Padden it had 
been on an occasion of which nothing good could be said. 
This also was credited readily. 

‘‘What’s the matter between Padden an’ Ferris?” 
demanded Mit. ‘‘ Holy cats, this ol’ iron’s hot!” Heskill- 
fully transferred a pot from the fire to a bed of coals. The 
outfit had worked up through the valley and was sweeping 
the country about Pine Spring. 

“T never hearn of anythin’,’’ answered the horse 
wrangler, shaking dice on the fly of the chuckbox for 
imaginary bets. ‘‘Come a lil’ seven! Come ’leven!” 

‘Ferris went by hyar early this mornin’. An’ I swanee, 
the way he cussed Padden out wasa caution. I give hima 
piece of beef —it would ’a’ gone bad—an’ when he took it 
he done told me to let Padden know he hadn’t stole it.” 

‘“‘T reckon Padden’s been after him—there’s the six—for 
killin’ Lazy L cattle.”’ 

‘“What ef he does run off a yearlin’ now an’ agin?” 
observed Mit magnanimously. ‘‘I’d let the ol’ fellow 
have ’em.”’ 

“You ain’t Harris. You don’t own the Lazy L. Eighty 
days—come eighty days! There’s that seven agin.” 

What started the feud between the two remained a 
matter for conjecture. It ate like fire through prairie 
grass. Bitter the quarrel grew and ever more bitter, and 
though Ferris talked much to all whom he met, his volu- 
bility revealed nothing and clothed the first cause in wordy 
mystery. He would kill Padden if the chance offered 
within two months—that was accepted as a fact through- 
out the three counties of the Lazy L range. Yet from the 
Texan not a syllable had dropped concerning the nester 
or the latter’s hatred of him, and there was not a man in 
the outfit who cared to broach the subject. Even Mit felt 
his mouth grow dry and his curiosity simmer out when he 
tried cunningly to steer the talk to Ferris’ threats and 
Padden raised himself on one elbow to listen. 

And then the clash came. Padden and Reb were riding 
back toward camp in late afternoon from doing day herd 
duty when they encountered Ferris in a draw, driving 
ahead of him a dozen head of yearlings. Reb called out a 
greeting and did not slacken gait, but the Texan pulled up 
and ran his eye with deliberation over each animal. 

‘‘Some of these yourn, Padden?”’ inquired Ferris. 

“*T aim to see.” 

Reb could never take his oath as to the true sequence 
of events after that, because the action was too swift. He 
was positive of this much, however, that Padden’s back 
was half-turned toward the nester and he affected to be 
inspecting a steer when Ferris’ hand flew to his gun. 
Such want of caution was plain suicide. Followed two 
reports, one hard on the other, and when Reb whirled his 
mount sideways to escape the anticipated fusillade, Ferris 
crumpled up and slid down between his horse’s legs, while 
the Texan sat erect, his six-shooter gripped ready for an 
emergency. The yearlings sped away like the wind. 

‘Ferris done started for his gun first an’ never had a 
chanst to pull it; you-all never seen a quicker play,” cried 

















Reb to the listening circle around the fire. Whereat a 
great white light broke upon the memory of the adven- 
turous Pete. He jumped to his feet and stilled the low- 
voiced conversation with one upraised arm. 

“Now I know. Shore as you-all breathe I know. 
Padden? His name ain’t Padden. You said he was sort 
of turned away when the shootin’ begun, Reb? Shore. 
That’s Lynch, that’s who he is—young Lynch, son of the 
ol’ sheriff. He was a gambler over to Ford County, jista 
kid, an’ when it come to gunfightin’, he could sort of sleep 
an’ rest while the other fellow was reachin’, an’ then beat 
him to it.” 

The wagon-boss had no comment to offer on the duel or 
its possible results. In ten years’employment under Harris 
he had seen many odd occurrences, had conjectured more, 
and while it was his business, yet it was none of his busi- 
ness. Like many another honest man before and since, 
Lisby shut his eyes and would not see, allowing his asso- 
ciate a free hand. He granted Padden permission to go into 
headquarters to explain the affair to the manager, lest some 
unpleasantness arise from a misunderstanding. 

Harris received the puncher gloomily. He would have 
stormed had he dared, but in that first interview the 
Texan had put the thrall of his will upon him. It wasa 
silent domination that the manager chafed under, and he 
had sufficient courage to grumble. The man was not dead, 
but would recover, and the trouble would be even more 
acute. What about his land, too? A hundred and sixty 
acres cutting into the best part of the range. 

“T thought you could shoot,” he burst out. 

“T kin—a little,” was the slow reply. 

“You got Ferris in two places and only enough to stop 
him. He’ll be up ina month looking for you; and me, too.”’ 

“T hope so.” 

“What d’ you mean?” 

“JT didn’t want for to kill Ferris. He ain’t a thief any 
more’n lam. An’ I’m gittin’ tired of this—dirty—work.”’ 

“Do you want your time?” 

“No-oo, I reckon not. They’d think I was runnin’ 
away. Gimme thirty-five a month. I'll punch cattle 
for you. This is a right pretty range.”’ 

It was on the tip of the manager’s 
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with her arms about his neck, her chin lightly resting on the 
top of his head, looking up sparklingly into Padden’s face. 

‘So this is Mr. Padden? It doesn’t seem possible. Are 
you the man the whole county is scared ——-?” she 
began mirthfully. 

** Mary —— ”’ exclaimed her father. 

“Now, Dad, don’t try to stop me. You're afraid, too, 
you know you are. The cook shakes every time he says 
your name, Mr. Padden. He’s a Mexican and he says a 
Tejano is a devil. He was telling me about Ferris.” 

*“Yes’m,’’ mumbled the gunfighter. 

“Mary, we're busy. Run along now ——” 

“‘T wonder’’—she left her father’s chair and placed her- 
self in front of Padden impudently, her hands clasped 
behind her—‘‘ I wonder what they’re afraid of. You don’t 
look as if you’d hurt anybody. Would you?” 

“‘No’m.” 

““Mary, go and tell Lucero to have dinner at twelve 
sharp,”’ cried Harris. 

“In a minute, Dad,” returned Miss Harris coolly. 

Here was a little business to be attended to first. For 
in all the country, over an area of about ten thousand 
square miles, there was no girl like unto Miss Harris, 
daughter of the Lazy L manager, and Miss Harris knew 
this quite as well as anybody else, perhaps better. She 
was friendly with every man in the outfit, called each by 
his slang name; this had she done since childhood. And 
they called her Mary, all of them, even Lucero, the 
Mexican; and worshiped her. They called her Mary until 
that day when she returned from school in the far East, 
from Dallas, Texas, on which occasion five or six begrimed 
stalwarts got as far as ‘“‘Ma ” and halted shame- 
facedly, realizing with wondering awe that the ranch- 
house child had blossomed into a woman. So, for a week 
or two the boys didn’t call her anything, but avoided her 
shyly, addressing her as ‘‘Ma’m” when they could not 
flee. Perceiving which she simulated a very pretty rage, 
ordered all, everybody, every last mother’s son—except 
the Mexican—to call her as of old, and raised so delightful 
a fuss that a dozen of the outfit began to save their money 
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and sweet as a spring breeze calling the land to life, and as 
intoxicating. No man could look upon her with disfavor. 
Yet the Texan did not look at all, but obstinately shifted 
his glance. Three times, so game was the man, he forced 
himself to raise his eyes, but the battle was already gone 
against him. He was struggling against an unknown 
force. Beads of perspiration broke out on his forehead. 

“Lucero says you didn’t give Ferris time to shoot at 
all. He doesn’t like Texans. What was the quarrel 
about?” she demanded at last. 

Twice Padden attempted speech, but the best his 
tongue would do was to moisten his dry lips. With a final 
vain endeavor to give back look for look, he crammed his 
hat down on his head, mumbled some unintelligible words 
to Harris and incontinently bolted. Behind him sounded 
a peal of laughter and apologies called in a tone of mock 
regret. Harris was furious. He demanded to know if this 
was what they taught girls in the schools back East, if this 
was what he had paid good money for during an entire 
year, that his daughter might hold her head up with the 
best—to have her flout a dangerous man, a man he was in 
no position to offend? Nogirl who thought anything of her- 
self would exchange a word with him, not to speak of de- 
liberately setting herself to put him out of countenance. 

“Then what did you let me talk to him for?”’ demanded 
his daughter. 

“‘Let you talk? Suffering saints, I couldn’t stop you.” 

“You know you made us acquainted, Dad. Why 
shouldn’t I talkto him? AndwhatdidIsay? I just asked 
him some questions.”’ 

“Tt ain’t what you said, it’s the way you said it. He’ll 
think now we were making fun of him,’ returned her 
father maliciously. ‘‘You’ve got to be more careful, 
Mary. It’s all right to poke a little innocent fun at our 
boys—oh, I’ve seen more than you think; they know you, 
so it’s all right. But this—this Padden is different.”’ 

“And what will Padden think?” inquired Miss Harris, 
grave in her turn. 

“‘He’ll probably figure you're bold and the kind of girl the 
likes of him meet up with. You've brought it on yourself.”’ 

**Dad, Dad, you make me laugh some- 
times. He’ll think that? Not much, or 





tongue to refuse, to order him back to 
finish the job or move on elsewhere; but 
an instant’s reflection convinced him this 
would not be safe—he remembered an 
idle tale of one Loring—and to gain time 
to think he turned to acalendar. The 
swish of skirts came pleasantly from the 
corridor that led from his office to the 
house, and the door opened with a care- 
less bang of the wire screen. On the 
threshold a girl smiled at the manager 
confidently. 

“Oh!” she caught her breath in sur- 
prise. ‘‘I thought you were alone, Dad.”’ 

“‘No, I’m very busy, Mary.” 

“That doesn’t mean me, I reckon. 
What do you want for dinner, Dad?” 

“Anything. Anything at all. I’m 
busy, dear. This gentleman and I were 
talking over some matters.”’ 

“Gracious, what difference does that 
make? I know all about the ranch, Dad. 
Would you like chicken or beef?” 

She advanced boldly to his chair and 
a hand he put out testily to stop her was 
seized in both of hers. The girl slipped 
his arm about her waist, and through the 
manager’s sham anger shone a pride and 
love that were the best part of him. 
Guiltily he turned to Padden, but the 
gentleman from Texas was taking in this 
domestic scene with a grin of admiration. 
Miss Harris saw the grin and eyed him 
haughtily. 

“You haven’t told me who the gentle- 
man is, Dad,’’she reminded. ‘‘ I thought 
I knew everybody in these parts.”’ 

“Oh, I forgot. Padden—this is my 
daughter Mary, Padden.” 

At mention of the Texan’s name, Miss 
Harris’ buoyancy vanished and she 
shrank away from her father, back against 
the door until both palms pressed against 
it, repulsion in her eyes. Whether or 
not Padden interpreted the movement 
aright he gave no sign. The smile was 
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he wouldn’t have been scared. There 
are a lot of things you don’t know and 
can never learn to understand. And— 


listen—I don’t believe—I don’t believe 
Padden is a bit dangerous.” 

She was humming a tune when she 
went out, erect, vigorous, radiating 


health and confidence. 

The Texan did not go back to the 
wagon that day orthat night. He stayed 
in the bunk-house, where the once auto- 
cratic cook waited upon him with a 
solicitude almost painful. The cook came 
to the conclusion that he. had never met 
with a man less given to talk, nor one 
who slept soevenly. Asa matter of fact, 
Padden lay in his bunk with his eyes 
fixed on the ceiling through the slow- 
dragging hours, his perfect self-control 
stilling all impulse to toss, though sleep 
would not come and his thoughts were 
in a mad whirl. Not long after break- 
fast he beheld from afar the Lazy L man- 
ager drive away in a buckboard in the 
direction of Tucalari. 

“Is Mr. Harris at home?” he inquired 
of the Mexican. 

Lucero held the door open for him to 
enter the office, his memory being in- 
sufficiently resourceful to hark back two 
hours to the manager’s departure. In 
a minute he returned to say that Mr. 
Harris had gone to Tucalari to be absent 
two days. 

“I'd like 
Mary.” 

The Mexican knew Padden and he 
delivered this message precisely as it was 
given to him—the Tejano would like to 
see Miss Harris, Mary. Presently the 
gunfighter heard a swift, light step and 
regretted too late that he had sat down. 
Why hadn’t he stayed on his feet? For 
when he rose on her entrance his head 
swam dizzily and he experienced diffi- 
culty in breathing. 


for to see Miss Harris— 








gone, and he stared at her with intent, 
level gaze until she felt her flesh creep 
and her face and neck flame. Up went her head and she 


looked at him long and dauntlessly. Whereupon a curi- 
ous thing happened. To the gunfighter’s temples mounted 
a slow flush, he shifted his weight from the left to the right 
foot and back again, his stare wavered and dropped to the 
tip of his boot, which began to trace the pattern in the 
mat. Suddenly the girl gave vent to a ripple of laughter 
and crossed over to her father’s chair and stood at its back 





“He’s a Professional Gunfighter. His Job is Shooting People” 


and to dream wild dreams, and even old Hank fell to 
nursing a sneaking hope that his varied experience might 
atone for the flight of youth; he had, moreover, forty 
head of cattle. She saw all this readily enough and 
enjoyed it hugely. Thus now: “In a minute, Dad.” 

She was endeavoring to catch Padden’s eye. Tall, 
lissom, with a glorious crown of copper-hued hair, she 
was good to look upon in her white summer dress; fresh 





‘““Why, good-morning, Mr. Padden. 
Did you want to see me? I thought you 
had gone back to camp?’”’ Her tone was one of casual 
interrogation, but her eyes held mischief and the parted 
lips flaunted danger signals. 

“Yes’m. Thatis ” He gave a hitch to his belt and 
got one hand on the back of a chair. ‘‘It’s about Ned 
Ferris. You done asked me.” 

“‘They tell me this morning he will live. 
glad; aren’t you?” 





Oh, I’m so 
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‘*Yes’m, Miss Harris. I shore am. An’ I jist wanted 
to say that Ferris went for his gun first. I—I could have 
killed him easy.”’ 

“You could? And yet you didn’t? That’s fine” — 
surveying him kindly —‘‘and now tell me why.” 

“T don’t know.”’ For an instant he met her gaze 
frankly, an expression of troubled speculation on his face; 
it was plain that self-analysis was not within his ken. “I 
reckon I didn’t want to,” he added lamely. 

“That’s the best reason you could have. Tell me’’— 
she hesitated, picking her words—‘‘tell me, is it true 
you’ve killed men? Six men? Don’t look angry. I 
didn’t mean to—that’s what the boys say, you know. 
But you don’t look it, honestly.” 

‘*They lie!’”’ his head up, his tones deep. 

“I’m so glad. I was afraid, just a little ”’ she sighed 
in relief and sat back in her chair. ‘‘ Perhaps I shouldn’t 
have asked you that. Dad would be wild, I bet. You 
won’t tell him?” 

‘‘No-oo.”” The resentment evidenced at her question 
vanished from his manner—it was a question no man in 
the cow country dared to have put. His assurance was 
given with amused emphasis. 

She watched him from her chair in childlike wonder. 
It was inconceivable to her that this man could be a 
shedder of blood, his name a blight upon the tongues 
of men she had counted fearless; surely there was some- 
thing back of it all. She had read of a dual personality 

-could this be an instance? Then her mind leaped to 
that first glimpse of him yesterday, the hard, cruel eyes 
with their hawklike penetration fixed on her; yes, it was 
possible. 

‘Do you mind telling me how you—how this row 
with Ferris happened ?”’ 

‘“Yes, I would. These questions ain’t what any man 
would care to answer, ma’m. I'll tell you jist this much 
—I never went for my gun first.” 

“‘No, surely you didn’t, but you got it first,’’ she 
flashed at him. ‘‘I reckon that’s the usual way, isn’t 
it? Did you ever start the trouble? I mean, did you 
ever force a quarrel on purpose ?”’ 

“Yes,” he replied, his head hanging. 

“Then it’s—no, I can’t say the word,” she breathed. 
““You banked on being quicker. Because you are 
quicker, because you can shoot straighter, you have 
come out of your fights all right. And the others have 
died. That’s it, isn’t it?” 

**No’m. You're wrong. They ain’t died, not a one. 

I been lucky, I have. An’ I’ve been hurt, too—hurt 
five times, I’ve been.” 

Strive as she would she could not repress her laughter. 
Running her eye over his supple, erect figure she de- 
cided that he could not be more than thirty years old; 
having so decided, of course she asked him. 

‘*How old are you, Mr. Padden?”’ 

““Twenty-six,’’ he replied, sitting down in a chair 
opposite her. ‘‘ But I feel a whole lot younger. How 
old might you be?” 

“*Guess.”’ 

‘‘Seventeen,” hazarded the crafty Texan, smiling into 
her eyes. 

‘“Not so young as that. But I’m young enough not 
to mind you asking. I’m twenty.” 

‘“You’re shore a fine woman,’ he observed simply. 

‘You mustn’t say things like that’’—she was crimson 





—‘‘they’re—they’re ——”’ 
“I’m mighty sorry. I ain’t never talked to women— 
much.”’ 


“Of course, men often tell women they’re pretty or that 
they’re—they’re nice, or something like that. But they 
don’t say it that way—the way you did,” continued she, 
anxious that the cause of education should not suffer. 

‘*What way?” 

‘*Why, the way you said what you said. That’s raw.” 

“*T’d like well to learn,” answered the gunfighter. 

The girl found it necessary to stare him out of counte- 
nanee; such progress was too phenomenal. ‘I don’t 
think it’s needful in your case,’’ she said stiffly. 

Finding himself slipping back into the mire of helpless- 
ness, Padden got awkwardly to his feet and picked up his 
hat from the floor. 

“‘T jist wanted you to understand about Ferris an’ 
them others. That’s all, I reckon.” 

**You’ve got to go? It makes me glad to know that you 
care what I think. Good-by.” 

She gave him her hand, which was a foolish thing to do, 
but she could not know that. At touch of the warm 
fingers the steel-gray eyes lit up and the man drew in his 
breath sharply, but an involuntary, quick movement 
toward her he checked as soon as it was prompted, and he 
dropped the hand roughly. 

‘*Good-by,”’ she said again and hurried to the door. For 
the second time in two days Miss Harris was frightened. 

The wagon-boss began to wonder what had become of 
Padden, Secretly he hoped that the gunfighter had been 
sent away, because ugly stories were afloat since his shoot- 
ing of the nester, and Lisby foresaw dire consequences and 
trouble among his men. Meanwhile Padden stayed on 
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at the bunk-house. The manager did not return from 
Tucalari on the second day, as he had announced he 
would, and the Texan informed the cook that he was com- 
pelled to await his coming. 

It was evident that his anxiety to see Harris was 
intense. Else why should he call twice a day at his office 
to ascertain what word had been received? Only once did 
he obtain a glimpse of the manager’s daughter, and that 
was when he bumped into her at the door of the ranch- 
house as she was mounting for a ride. He stepped aside 
with a muttered ‘‘How are you?” and did not offer to 
assist her into the saddle, never having done such a thing 
before and never dreaming that it might be expected. The 
girl gave him a cool nod, flicked her horse with the quirt 
and went scampering away. Once she looked back; 
Padden was standing on the steps staring after her, and 
the next instant she whipped her pony to increased speed. 
He would have given a month’s pay to follow, but 
timidity held him, that dreadful fear of unknown conven- 
tions that will shake the heart of the strongest. It was 
owing to this same constraint that he could not screw up 
his courage to the point of asking to see her. Sometimes 
the Mexican servant wondered what kept the terrible 
Tejano lingering in such an ungainly fashion on the stoop 
after he had been told that Mr. Harris was not at home. 
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“Jest Awearyin’ for You, 
All the Time a-ieelin’ Blue ’’ 


He determined to go back to the outfit and he rode 
over to the office for a last call. His eyes were red and 
troubled, but then the dust and sun had been unduly bad; 
his manner was the same as of old, a nonchalance suggest- 
ive of curbed strength. The manager would be home the 
following day, Lucero said. 

“You go an’ say to Miss Harris I want to tell her 
good-by,”” commanded Padden. 

When she came in, the set purpose in the man’s face 
arrested her gay greeting, and she hesitated near the door. 

“I’m goin’ back to the wagon,” he began. 

“Oh, are you? I'll let Dad know when he comes back.” 

After a minute: ‘‘I done hearn you singin’ a piece when 
I rode by yesterday. Would you mind singin’ it agin?” 

“No, of course not’’—smiling at the oddity of the 
request, yet glad to be relieved of the tension and to 
escape into the house. ‘‘ Do you want to wait here to listen 
or will you come in?” 

She led the way down the corridor to the family quarters, 
Padden clanking behind, and took her place on the horse- 
hair stool in front of the piano. The gunfighter let his 
glance roam gloomily about the room and remained lean- 
ing against the doorcase. He was not overawed by the 
evidences of comfort he saw; it was the girl who upset him. 

‘What was the piece, do you remember?” she asked 
over her shoulder, fingering some sheets of music. 

‘‘Somethin’ about bein’ weary. It was shore pretty.” 

Again she laughed and sang: 


Jest awearyin’ for you, 

All the time a-feelin’ blue ; 
Lookin’ for you, wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ back again. 
Restless—don’t know what to do— 
Jest awearyin’ for you. 
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When she had finished he was standing beside her. His 
legs had carried him there of their own volition, but she 
felt that he was mortally afraid and it gave her courage 
It also spurred her to impudence. ; 

‘‘Thanks,” he muttered huskily. 

“It is a pretty song.” 

‘‘T admire for to hear you say so.” 

‘‘A friend of mine in Texas gave it to me. Were you 
ever in Texas? Yes, of course you were!” 

‘‘Reckon so. Raised there,’ was the brief answer. 

“‘That’s where I went to school. Some day I’m going 
really, truly East. Way back to Boston, where Dad 
came from. I reckon I won’t come back, but just live 
there.” 

Padden shook his head negatively with conviction. 
‘*No,” he contradicted in his heavy tones, ‘‘ you’re meant 
for out here. You’d never get to be happy or satisfied in 
the East.” 

‘How do you know? You don’t know me. And you 
don’t know what it’s like in the East.” 

““Yes’m. I was to Chicago once.” 

“‘And what would I do all my life out here?” 

The gunfighter swept an arm about with a generous 
gesture that in some way conveyed all the vastness of 
the country. 

“‘Jist live,” he said slowly. ‘‘Live an’ enjoy your- 
self, an’ marry—about the same as if you were any- 
wheres else, only a heap better.” 

“Marry?” she echoed sharply. ‘‘ Who is there for a 
girl to marry out here? Cowboys who can’t—can’t 
even read, some of them.” 

The hint of scorn in her voice brought his shoulders 
back. ‘‘There’re some mighty good men in this coun- 
try, Miss Harris. They ain’t much on education, but 
they’re pretty good men, I reckon, as men go.” 

“Well, it’s not worth talking about, anyway. But 
it makes me angry when any one tells me I ought to 
stay here forever. Dad keeps saying that—just what 
you said. You won’t remember that about the cow- 
boys, will you? I really like them—all our boys, any- 
way. You know that, don’t you?” 

“Shore. I knew you didn’t mean what you jist said.” 

“‘T wonder if Lucero is doing the chicken. Do you 
mind if I run to see?” 

“T’ll be goin’ then. Miss Harris, ma’m, I’ve gota 
hair bridle I’d like for to give you for that li’l hoss of 
yourn.” 

‘‘Thanks, Mr. Padden, you’re surely kind, but I 
reckon I couldn’t take it.” 

‘‘Why not?” asked Padden in intense surprise. ‘It 
would suit him fine.” 

“Don’t you see? It wouldn’t—well, Dad wouldn’t 
like it, for one thing.” 

“I’m shore sorry.” 

‘‘Mr. Padden’’—she was standing in the shadow of 
the window curtain and a red spot glowed in each cheek 
—‘‘you said something about not having talked to 
women much.” 

““Yes’m. Not to—women like you.” 

‘*Q-0-oh.”’ 

He had grown awkward and ill at ease, and she per- 
ceived that the turn she had given the conversation did 
not suit him. Standing there shamefaced and reluctant 
to raise his eyes, the gunfighter had so much the appear- 

ance of an overgrown schoolboy that she thrilled with 
delicious amusement. Curiously enough, too, she felt a 
desire to protect, to take this big waif of fortune into her 
keeping. Afraid of him? She laughed caressingly. 

‘“Why are all the boys scared of you?” she inquired, 
leaving the window. 

“T didn’t know they was,” he mumbled. 
friendly.” 

“And you’ve shot men?’’ she resumed in a wondering 
tone. ‘And they’ve shot you? Do you know, I can’t 
believe it. Why, sometimes I think you’re half afraid of 
me, of little me.” 

The bright spots in her cheeks deepened. Miss Harris 
was in fine fettle, sure of herself, sure of him, courageous 
with the courage of untried purity. She went close to him. 

‘** Are you?”’ she repeated. 

There was no reply. 

‘Are you?” she insisted, mischief driving her on. 

The gunfighter ceased to worry the mat with the toe of 
his boot. Unwillingly his eyes were raised to hers; too 
late she regretted her indiscretion and began to tremble, 
for the unbeatable will of the Texan held them steady and 
held hers. With a swift movement he leaned forward 
and caught her in his arms. 

‘‘No, by ——”’ he gasped. 

She broke from him at last, her cheeks white, her lips 
burning. She rubbed one hand across them fiercely and 
staggered back against the wall, panting for breath. 

“You beast!”’ she moaned in loathing. ‘‘ You beast!” 

Padden’s face was set and somber. He took a step 
toward her, and, stooping, raised to his lips the fringe of 
the Mexican sash she wore, but she tore it from him. 

“*T love you,” he said hoarsely. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Out of the east the whitecaps flee, 
The schooner she fled likewise ; 

Her little black flag flew merrily 

In a sky as blue as the sapphire sea, 
The flag with the bones crosswise. 


Bones and a skull on the sapphire sea, 
And a man by the long bow-gun; 

His cutlass hung to his ruffled knee, 

His jacket was gold and cramoisie, 
His pistols gleamed in the sun. 


The little black flag flew merrily, 

And the man by the long bow-gun 
Tightened his lips and stared at the sea 
As the schooner heeled with her helm 

a-lee 

Till her copper flashed in the sun. 


They headed her into the sandy foam, 
And they ran her ashore in the surf; 
She buried her beak and drove it home, 
Turning a furrow of silver loam 
And floodweed greener than turf. 


Her long gun tilted athwart the sky, 
Her flag came down on the run; 
“All hands to careen!” rang out the cry. 
Said the man by the gun: “I think you lie! 
For our bloody course is done!” 


The sea-wolves stared in a sullen pack 
With the stare of death in their eyes— 
José of Texar, Lascar Jack, 
Pedro, Bocca and little red Mack, 
And the Greek with the eyes cross- 
wise. 


But the youth he has cocked his pistols 
twain, 

And he’s driving the crew ashore; 
And little red Mack would fain remain, 
And Gunner Alec glares back in vain 

At the gun he will fire no more. 


The pistols glitter, the cutlass shines ; 
He’s driving the crew ahead; 
“The lad’s stark drunk with the Spanish 
wines 
We took from The Swan,” the Lascar 
whines; 
But the veins in his neck swell red. 


And Peter, the Pilot of Martinique, 
Said naught till he stepped ashore; 
Then: “Strip me The Buzzard from 

keel to peak, 
Rib and rudder and steel-shod beak, 
For I harry the seas no more! 


“Your day of atonement is now at hand; 
My penance began at sea. 
Now build me a chapel on good dry land, 
With altar and rail — and room to stand, 
Knowing my sword-arm’s free! 
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“And you shall pray for the maid who died 
When you scuttled The Swan at sea, 
And you shall pray and humble your 
pride, 
Nor stir from your knees ’twixt tide and 
tide, 
Lest you anger my sword and me! 


“And Bocca shall catch you a priest who 
shrives — 

You’ve needed him long, God wots !— 
To turn you aside from your evil lives, 
To chasten the body which basely 

thrives, 

Hiding a soul that rots! 


“All day I listen and hear her weep 
As she wept when I slew her soul ; 
All night I shudder and dare not sleep, 
And I hear her weeping beneath the deep; 
4 No depths can drown her dole. 


“You slew her body; I slew her soul; 
And ever in sky and sea, 
High in the heavens where white clouds 
roll, 
Under the reef where the breakers toll, 
She cries to her God —and me. 


“IT hear her crying when seas are high ; 
She’s weeping through calm and 
stress ; 
Over the breakers the sea-mews fly, 
And I hear them cry as I heard her cry 
To Him in her helplessness. 


“Since I woke and stared through the 
blood-red rays 
When The Swan went down with the 
sun, 
Never an hour but a blood-red haze 
Smothers my eyes and clots my gaze 
Till the sea and the sky are one. 


“Till the skies and the ocean unite in fire ; 
And I crawl to the mast and lie 
Watching the flame in the west expire, 
Watching the staggering seas mount 
higher, 
Watching the last star die. 


‘““No day since she died but I’ve heard 
her sigh; 
No hour has her sobbing ceased ; 
I pray for silence. The sea and sky 
Quiver and thrill with her childish cry 
Till daybreak silvers the east. 


“Till the foaming waves flash white as 
her neck, 
Then pink as her cheeks in the sun, 
And the noon moon totters, a specter 
wreck, 
And all day long on the plunging deck 
I lie by the long bow-gun. 
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“And all day long on the sun-scorched 
deck 
You’re dogging me with your eyes! 
And I feel your dirk-points prick my 
neck !— 
Carlos, Rico, Gunner Alec, 
And yon Greek with his eyes cross- 
wise! 


“And you in blue, with the /ys on your 
back 
And your French jaw dripping with lies! 
And Gomez, Pedro, little red Mack, 
Manuel, Bocca and—Jack! Stand back! 
The man who draws on me dies! 


“Yes, here, dear God, we'll build her a 
shrine 
And garnish it from our store; 
And a priest shall serve with wafer and 
wine, 
Candle and bell and the pyx divine, 
And the Book with its awful lore. 


‘‘And you shall travel the stations nine, 
Five have we left at sea! 

Five days I’ve drifted from sign to sign ; 

Nine more are yours; those five are mine; 
I’ve suffered my Calvary. 


‘‘And now, to ransom her soul that cries 
From the blind sea-depths unlit, 
I'll live unshrived till my body dies 
And offer my soul that hers may rise 
Out of the depthless Pit.” 


Then Peter he kneels him down on the 
shore ; 
“Save her, O Lord,” quoth he, 
‘And take for Thy wrath the torments sore 
My soul shall suffer for evermore, 
Burning eternally. 


‘Spirit and body, ghost and bone, 
Punish with vengeance dire! 
Visit Thy wrath on me alone. 
I lose ye both: let that atone 
To rescue her soul from fire! 


‘‘ Take for Thy pay my hope of Thee 
And ofher. And the bargain stands! 
Never, O Lord, her face to see 
Her white face cradled against Thy knee, 
And her hands within Thy hands. 


‘‘If Thou acceptest her soul for mine, 
And Thine anger appeased may be, 
Show me, O Lord, some holy sign, 
That I acknowledge the pact divine 
And bear me accordingly!” 


A shuddering cry from the sea-wolf pack 
Rings over the shore and sea; 

Down in the sand falls Lascar Jack, 

Down on his face drops little red Mack, 
And the Greek prays lustily. 
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A shining Cross on the sea descends; 
Over the waves it glides, 

Over the surf it shimmers and sends 

A rosy ray that quivers and ends 
Where the forest of palm divides. 


And now they follow the sign divine, 
And the Cross moves inland still, 

Shining through thicket and tangled vine; 

And on they come in a frightened line, 
Gaping and praying their fill. 


Panting and praying as best they may, 
Tili the Cross stands still in the air— 

Glimmers and pales from rose to gray, 

Whitens to ashes and fades away, 
Leaving them praying there. 


And there they builded a martyr’s shrine 
Out of the strange sea-stone, 

Cross and altar and stations nine, 

Dragging the slabs from the sandy mine 
Till their flesh ran blood to the bone. 


And Peter hath taken a fever, and lies 
Watching the last stone laid: 

A horror of skin and bone and eyes— 

Over him swarm the poison-flies 
That batten on things decayed. 


‘“‘Summon no priest from Augustine,” 
Gasps Peter, “but let me lie 
Here where the Devil awaits unseen; 
Nor long will he have to wait, I ween, 
For now I am ready to die. 


““O God, who dwells in the sunlit sky, 
This day her soul goes free. 
Now let the Slayer of Souls draw nigh!” 
Whispered a voice: ‘‘Lo! Here am I. 
Long have I waited thee.” 


And Peter he lifts his eyes in dread, 
And there at his side She stands, 

Veiled in the snowy stole of the dead; 

Slender and white, she bends her head 
And touches him with her hands. 


“I offered my soul for thine,” she said, 
‘«« When The Swan sank under the sea; 
AndI have bargained with Him who bled 
When every nail on the Cross ran red, 
And He’s given thy soul to me. 


“‘Come—for I love thee.”” And all the air 
Whistled with rushing wings! 
Rubbing their eyes, the sea-wolves stare; 
Only the shrine and the sun are there, 
and a wild bird _- 


entetes old the ruin sin 
Riven with rents and scars; 
Tall palms touch it with slender hands 
Under the moon, and she understands 
And teaches the tale to the stars. 
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Vaudeville and the Vaudevillains 


vaudeville theater was regarded as a 

sort of slumming expedition; today no 
town is complete without a vaudeville house, and nearly 
everybody at some time attends a performanee there. 
It has not only become 
our most popular form 
of amusement, but is 
attended each year by 
more people than any 
other kind of public 
diversion. The vaude- 
ville theater is the peo- 
ple’s playhouse. The 
reasons for this are 
that, first, it appeals to 
a great variety of tastes; 
and, second, the prices 
are reasonable. While 
the story of vaudeville, 
as we now know it, is 
not so long as the story 
of the legitimate 
drama, it has, never- 
theless, experienced an 
interesting develop- 
ment. 

Vaudeville really 
goes back into the cen- 
turies. Originally 
Vaux-de-Vire,it wasthe 
name given by Basselin, 
a French poet of the 
fifteenth century, to his 
convivial songs first 
. sung in the Valley of the 
Vire. Subsequently vaudeville came to be any short comic 
piece with song, pantomime or dance. In modern French 
poetry a vaudeville is a light, gay song, embodying satire or 
burlesque, sung by the common people to a popular air. 

The forerunner of the present-day vaudeville per- 
former, however, was the old-time minstrel who amused 
our fathers before and after the Civil War. Then came the 
concert-hall artist, who later appeared in what was known 
as the variety house. This got its name from the fact that 
it afforded a variety of entertainment, mostly singing, 
dancing and fun-making. These houses appeared during 
the opera-bouffe days when tights were necessary adjuncts 
of every musical show. It followed that the variety shows 
included many persons in tights. Those shows were 
something like the burlesque companies of today in which 
there are hefty Amazons carrying spears. 


S sauce ten years ago a trip to a 
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Vesta Tilley 
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The Bills of the Early Days 


N THE earty seventies Tony Pastor, himself a singer and 
dancer, introduced a form of entertainment that was a 
combination of the variety show and the concert-hall bill. 
The list of attractions, or bill, as it is called, always included 
two energetic young men, dressed 
in ruffled shirts and silk knicker- 


By PERCY G. WILLIAMS 


and children, for it had ‘‘refined”’ acts. These were the 
first houses that used the word vaudeville. 

Up to this time the variety bills had appealed especially 
to men and to a Bohemian taste. The Koster & Bial 
music hall in New York was run along these lines, and so 
was the Olympia, which had been opened by Oscar Ham- 
merstein. Thus, at the end of the nineties, there were 
two kinds of variety or vaudeville shows: the continuous, 
which was attended mostly by women and the children, 
and the show of the Koster & Bial type, which appealed to 
the sporting element; smoking and drinking were allowed, 
and only one or two matinées were given each week. 

I had started in the amusement business back in the 
seventies as a boy with Colonel William E. Sinn, a well- 
known variety theater manager in Baltimore. In the 
nineties I had two variety theaters and a summer resort. 
I then conceived the idea that a beautiful thea- 
ter that was a compromise between the men’s 


barred; even the man who does a tramp act 
must wear a clean shirt, despite the fact that 
it is contrary to the ethics of the hobo. 

The old-time weekly pay-roll for artists has grown from 
$1000 to $7000. Yet the value of these high-priced bills 
is not always appreciated, as an episode which I now recall] 
shows. To celebrate the fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the Orpheum I put on what was probably the most 
expensive vaudeville offered up to that time. It cost 
$9000 for the week. I got the best acts from every 
country and called it The International Topliners’ 
Tournament. A week later I met a prominent Brooklyn 
business man on the street. He said to me: 

“‘T went to your theater last week. Fine building.” 

‘*How did you like the bill?” I asked. 

“Well, those were great moving pictures you had,” was 
his reply. My $9000 all-star cast had been wasted on him. 

This brings me naturally to the subject of the vaude- 
ville audience. Just as the vaudeville field and its people 
form a separateand 
distinct amuse- 





variety and the women’s continuous vaudeville 
would succeed. 

I also believed that two performances a day 
would be better in vaudeville than the contin- 
uous show. In 1900, acting on this theory, I 
formed a company that built the Orpheum 
Theater in Brooklyn, and began the ‘‘two-a- 
day” shows now generally given in vaudeville 
theaters. I permitted smoking in one balcony 
and called it a ‘‘smoking balcony,” which is 
today a feature of many vaudeville houses. 


The Neighborhood Theatre 


OST vaudeville managers then believed 
that one “‘ headliner” was enough to carry 
a bill. I felt that every act should be a good 
one. The old bills had involved a weekly pay- 
roll of from $1000 to $1500. My first bill at 
the Orpheum cost $3000. My friends in the 
business thought I was headed for ruin. They 
called it the era of frenzied vaudeville. But 
the people seemed willing to pay for it. I began 
to import European novelties, stars like Albert 
Chevalier, Alice Lloyd and Vesta Victoria. 








ment world, so is 
the vaudeville au- 
dience peculiar to 
itself. The regular 
vaudeville-goer isa 
keen and discrimi- 
nating judge. 
What he wants, 
summed up, is the 
greatest amount of 
diversified enter- 
tainment with the 
least possible 
pathos. ‘‘Cut out 
the heartaches,”’ he 
says, ‘‘and give us 
a song and dance.” 
He wants to be 
amused, not 
grieved; he goes to 
bury sorrow, not to 
praise it. Above 
all, he wants the 
optimistic, not the 
uplifting spirit. He 








In vaudeville you must always get fresh 
audiences, because with them you win regular 
patrons. For example, if I advertise Vesta Tilley I am 
bound to get to my houses people who do not ordinarily go 
to vaudeville, but who want to seea big star. Then they 
sit through the rest of the bill; they may like the house. 
Later, if they have nothing definite to do, they will go to 
a vaudeville show. It’s like showing a good sample. 

After building the Orpheum I invaded New York, with 
the result that, at the present time, I have eight vaude- 
ville houses in the greater city. In the development of 
these theaters I had one object in mind, and this object, I 
think, is peculiar to vaudeville. To understand it, it must 

be borne in mind that a vaudeville 
feature cannot have a run like a 





bockers, who did an endurance clog- 
dance ona marble slab. Then there 
was a lightning-change artist, who 
came out bulging with clothes. She 
sang songsand scaled off her clothes 
at thesametime. These garments 
were ‘‘ trick clothes’’—that is, fast- 
ened with strings which, when 
pulled, would release the whole suit. 
Under the outer dress was an even- 
ing gown, a boy’s costume and, 
finally, tights. Other acts were an 
acrobatic turn, comical songs and 
an impersonation. Usually the bill 
was concluded with an “‘after- 
piece,” in which most of the people 
in the bill took part. 

In the eighties Mr. B. F. Keith 
introduced in Boston what came 
to becalled the continuous perform- 
ance. He cleaned up the perform- 
ances and cleaned up the theaters 
and introduced a vaudeville bill 
which was an improvement on the 








play. You must change your bill 
constantly if you want to keep your 
clientéle. Therefore my plan was 
to build theaters in various localities 
and draw each week on the people 
of that section. I call my theaters 
neighborhood theaters. There are 
many of them in London. I have 
a theater in the Bronx, Harlem, the 
upper West Side, two in. Brooklyn, 
in East New York and at Green- 
point. I can keep an act going for 
seven or eight weeks on my own 
personal circuit. I arrange the bills 
so that each one has a particular 
appeal for the people of the locality 
in which it is played. Harlem 
wants more laughs than the upper 
West Side of New York, and so on. 

As vaudeville has developed, so 
has the cost of operation greatly 
increased. In addition to a head- 
liner, who must beastar, there must 
also be at least two features which 
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old variety offering. It began at 
ten o’clock in the morning and 
lasted until ten-thirty at night. No matter what time 
you came in during these hours you would find some- 
thing doing on the stage. Later, Mr. F. F. Proctor used 
this idea in his theaters in New York. The continuous 
performance was the first bid for the patronage of women 





Ruth Allen 


may be headliners elsewhere. One 
of the rules in vaudeville, however, 
is, ‘Once a headliner not alwaysa headliner.’”’ A successful 
bill today must have ten and, possibly, twelve acts. In 
many houses moving pictures are always given. 

The moral side of the bill has improved, too. Repulsive 
acts have been cut out; feats that shock the audience are 


has a fine scorn for 
the so-called ‘‘ high- 
brow” act; he wants no literature on his stage; he desires 
his entertainment straight and unadulterated. 

All vaudeville bills are changed each week; hence the 
Monday afternoon audience is the critical one. Most of 
the regulars go then. They follow the various acts as a 
follower of the race-track watches past performances. 
They can tell you the form of every feature. Most of them 
have their favorites. 

The vaudeville gallery god is as keen as his brother 
who fills the roost of the other theater. His is the real 
verdict. He knows when the heart-throb has the real 
thrill and when it is forced; and he is quick to express his 
judgment. 

Laughs are the barometers of vaudeville acts. Some- 
times when a turn is put on for the first time people are 
stationed out in the audience to count the laughs. It 
takes a good act to make a record of ‘‘a laugh a minute.” 


La Petite Adelaide 


Why Vaudeville Enterprises Fail 


AVING seen what the really critical attitude of the 

genuine vaudeville audience is, you can readily under- 
stand why most legitimate managers fail when they try to 
become vaudeville managers. The vaudeville manager 
cannot just happen. He must grow up in the business, 
because it takes years of experience and contact to learn 
it. Take, for example, the cases of Mr. Keith and Mr. 
Proctor, my two principal associates. Mr. Keith began 
with a circus, and his first managerial venture was a 
“‘store” show with a fat baby as the main attraction; 
Mr. Proctor was a vaudeville artist himself. In short, 
the vaudeville manager must know the acts and what they 
are worth. He must be able to make up a bill that will 
have an appeal for many different kinds of people. 

If the legitimate manager puts on a musical show he 
knows, in a general way, what his audience wants. He 
can estimate the amount of marcel waves and shapeliness 
he is to pass over the footlights. So he makes a produc- 
tion along these lines. But the vaudeville manager, on 
the other hand, must not only cater to the man who likes 
musical shows, but also to the man who likes impersona- 
tion, mimicry, athletics, juggling, illusion, farce or singing. 
He must provide amusement for everybody, because a 
Sunday-school teacher and a prize-fighter may sit side by 
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side in his house. 
Great discretion must 
beemployed in arrang- 
ing the bill. He cannot 
follow one dancing 
act with another danc- 
ing act, or one talking 
act with another act 
of the same kind. 
Many legitimate 
stars share the mana- 
ger’s experience when 
they go into vaude- 
ville. They have the 
jdea that vaudeville is 
a haven for ship- 
wrecked actors, and 
always a first aid to 
the star in distress. 
They find that they 
are much mistaken. 
Success on the vaude- 
ville stage requires a 
peculiar talent. When 
you consider that the 
actor or actress must 
walk out single- 
handed and amuse an 
audience of twenty- 
five hundred people for 
fifteen minutes, you 
find that it is little 
short of a stupendous 
task. Stars that have s 








well paid is that the audience does not understand 
the amount of skill required or the time involved 
in the training. I know of a certain vaudeville 
family that spent six years practicing a plate trick, 
as a finish for their act, which took half a minute 
to present. 

Though the average vaudeville artist does not 
possess an assorted artistic temperament like her 
sister in the grand opera, she can, on occasion, 
make things lively for the managers. It is some- 
times hard to keep the “‘ headliners”’ in good humor. 
The electric sign in front of the theater is one par- 
ticular source of trouble. Nearly everybody on 
the bill wants his or her name up in the lights. 
When there are ten numbers you may well imagine 
what the complication is. One New York vaude- 
ville manager solved the difficulty by putting up 
part at least of the name of every one on the bill. 
The result is that his sign is like a blazing code. 


The Longest Year on Record 


HE distribution of dressing-rooms is another 

sore spot. Everybody thinks he is the star and 
wants the best room. Now we have half a dozen 
‘star’ rooms. 

The average vaudeville performer follows the 
rule, ‘‘If you can’t be a genius then be a special- 
ist.’” He takes up one stunt and plugs at it. He 
sometimes finds his specialty by accident. Once, 
in order to keep up with a bad orchestra, a singer 
sang his song in a sort of monotone. It madea 
great hit. Ever afterward he sang his songs this 
way. 
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a they had the Mabel Barrison 
background of a drama have failed utterly when they 
tried to go it alone. Hence the phrase, “‘ taking a flyer in 
vaudeville,” often becomes, taking a drop in vaudeville. 

Yet no branch of the amusement field offers such 
opportunity for advancement of income’ as vaudeville. 
Some of the rises have been phenomenal. The first 
salary that I paid Emma Carus was $15 a week; now she 
gets $600. It has not been so long since I was paying 
Blanche Ring $60 a week; now she gets $1500. Alice 
Lloyd went from $200 a week to $1500. Clarice Vance, 
who is well known in vaudeville, started at $30 a week. 
Her salary is now $400. I might cite many others. 

The big dramatic stars have found lots of easy money in 
vaudeville. We paid Henrietta Crosman $2000 a week for 
exactly twenty-two minutes of work twicea day. Virginia 
Harned got $2000 a week, and so did Williams and Walker. 
May Irwin drew down $2500 a week in vaudeville. A few 
years ago we paid Henry Miller $600 a week to do a 
sketch; now he could get $1500. 


The Pay Envelopes of the Stars 


ET in vaudeville, as in most other things, big names are 

of no lasting value, unless the people behind the names 
can deliver the goods. The name may have some com- 
mercial and drawing value as it appears on the bill-board 
or the electric-light sign in front of the theater; but the 
wise audience inside soon finds out if it has artistic value. 
It might be interesting in this connection to say that a 
number of well-known dramatic and musical stars 
graduated from vaudeville. They include David Warfield, 
Montgomery and Stone, Jefferson De Angelis, Francis 
Wilson, Elsie Janis, Victor Moore, George Cohan and 
Nat Goodwin. 

Vaudeville salaries range from $100 to $3000 a week. 
The average is about $250. I suppose the highest-priced 
vaudeville artist in the world is Vesta Tilley, whom I 
recently brought over for a six weeks’ engagement at a 
weekly salary of $3000. Why do I pay her so much? 
Simply because she is alone in her class. There are other 
male impersonators, but none like her. It is like painters. 
There is only one Meissonier, despite the fact that many 
artists paint soldiers. 

Other very high-priced vaudeville artists are Vesta 
Victoria and Harry Lauder. Each gets $2500 a week. 
Many feature-acts get from $800 to $900 a week. Some 
of these are capsule comedies. An act like Maude Odell’s, 
the English beauty who poses, gets $800, and Annette 
Kellerman, who dives in a tank, now gets $1500 a week. 

There is no field where competition is livelier than in 
vaudeville. In the fixing of salaries there is this astonish- 
ing thing: the more desperate or hazardous the act, the 
lower the price it gets, as a rule. The man who may be 
shot out of a cannon or does some daredevil feat on the 
rope gets about one-fifth as much as the chap who comes 
out with a clever line of talk which shows off his specialty. 
I heard one of these men once say, as he stood in the wings: 

“That fellow has just risked his life on that bar for $50 
a week, and I am going outside with my swift conversa- 
tion and get $400 for it.” 

Vaudeville today depends less on acrobatic feats than 
the old variety shows. One reason why they are not so 





The vaudeville actor is much more thrifty than 

his colleague in the legitimate. You find the $50 

a week dramatic actor stopping at the best hotel in the 

town, while the vaudeville artist who gets $200 a week is 
content to live at an actors’ boarding-house. 

The vaudeville actor has this advantage over the 
legitimate actor: he can play a season of fifty-two weeks 
each year, for the reason that as soon as the theaters or 
‘‘hall-shows,”” as the circus men call them, close, the 
summer-garden or seaside parks open. I have known 
some vaudeville actors who played sixty weeks in one 
season. This is done by doubling up in a town—that is, 
playing engagements at two theaters in one week. One 
thrifty vaudevillain made sixty-five weeks one season in 
this way. 

The vaudeville world speaks a language all its own. 
Here is a vocabulary of some of its choicest expressions: 
Headliner . . .  Thestrongest feature of the bill. 
Surefire... .. . . Certain of success. 

They died Failed dismally. 

A knockout . . Pronounced success. 

Ariot. .... . . . Great success. 

To close the show To be the last on the program. 

To open or close in one To begin or close the act in front of 
the drop curtain. 

The end of an act which brings a laugh. 

Much applause. 

Hauling the curtain up and down rap- 
idly in order to increase applause. 


A comedy finish 
A big hand . a 
Working the curtain 


Trick stuff . Costumes or scenic effects worked by 
means of mechanical tricks. 

A lemon, onion or frost . Failure. 

Apippin. ... . . . Success. 

Getting time Obtaining vaudeville dates. 


Instead of writing letters many vaudeville artists carry 
on communication with each other by means of advertise- 
ments in various trade papers. 
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The so-called vaudeville ‘families,’ especially the 
acrobatic teams, are recruited from many sources. The 
nearest that some of them have to real family relation is 
fine team-work in their various stunts. 

Despite the fact that there are always thousands of 
people eager and anxious to break into vaudeville, it is 
sometimes as hard for the vaudeville manager to get a big 
new act as it is for the legitimate manager to find a good 
play. Yet nearly everybody who knows how to use a pen 
is engaged in writing a play. 

The whole world is combed with a fine-tooth comb for 
acts. We have agents in every foreign capital who report 
on all the music 4nd concert-hall performances. I venture 
the statement that no matter what new sensational act 
might be put on in any part of the world next Monday 
night I would hear of it by cable the next morning. If the 
act happens to create a furore we do not wait to investigate 
but engage it by cable. 

We are constantly in touch with people everywhere. 
There lies before me on my desk a letter which I-have 
just received from a man attached to the American 
consulate at Shanghai, China. He tells me that a famous 
Chinese magician, Ching Ling Foo, who was believed to 
have been killed in the Boxer uprising, has turned up in 
Shanghai with a wonderful new act. Ching spent a season 
in the United States many years ago and made a hit. 
My correspondent at Shanghai tells me the terms on 
which the old Chinaman will come to the United 
States. This is 
only one way that 
I keep in touch 
with acts. 

Every summer 
I go to Europe and 
visit the leading 
music and concert 
halls. I also go to 
the smaller places 
out in the prov- 
inces, because 
very often you can 
find a big act ina 
very obscure hall. 
I have one case in 
mind. One night 
I went toa concert 
hall at Salford, 
near Manchester. 
In the bill was a 
young man named 
Laddie Cliff. He 
sang several good 
songs and gave 
unusually good imitations of the English boy. I brought 
him over at a small salary; now he gets ten times what 
I originally paid him. 

On one of my visits to 4 provincial English music hall I 
witnessed an amusing incident that involved two Amer- 
icans. In the old days there was always a chairman in the 
English music hall who announced the various acts. 
A few such places survive. It was the custom for the per- 
formers to give him a tip if they wanted a particularly 
good announcement. Two Americans came along. They 
had not been told about the tip, so, when the time came 
for their turn, the old chairman gravely said: ‘ Next, 
ladies and gentlemen, we will have the Brothers Brown, 
Americans. They say they are good. We shall see.”’ 

I make a note of every act I see in Europe. I take the 
name of the act, the place I saw it, the kind of act, the 
price I think it is worth, and whether it seems to be avail- 
able for America or not. This book becomes a sort of 
handy guide to Europe’s vaudeville attractions. 

Much good vaudeville talent is available in this country 
Yet only one out of every hundred skits offered to us is 
accepted. When people ask me how they can break into 
vaudeville I say, ‘‘Get a kit of burglar’s tools.” 
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Maude Fulton 


When a Smile May Cost Money 


HE man who books or engages a vaudeville act must 

never laugh. One small smile during a ‘‘try-out”’ has 
been known to send up the price of an act one hundred 
dollars. So the agents take no chances. 

When I first commenced booking acts I took no one’s 
word for anything, and it is only of late that I have 
intrusted the engaging of acts to others. I see all principal 
acts before I engage them; in some cases I see them several 
times. 

Every Monday I make a tour in my motor car of most 
of my houses in Greater New York. I watch part of each 
performance. When the day is done I have obtained 
many ideas for improving and changing bills. Incident- 
ally, I watch the audiences to see how various acts impress 
them. 

Daniel Frohman once said that plays are not written 
but rewritten. The same is true of vaudeville acts. They 
are not built but rebuilt. After the first presentation a 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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A STATE IN A HURRY 


Oklahoma, the Land That was Settled Over Night 


“. . , Becarefulin going down through Oklahoma and 
the Five Nations on horseback. If you do try to make the trip, 
there should be more than one man in the party. How about 
your rations? Remember that it’s a new, unsettled stretch of 
country, with a lot of scalawag redskins scattered through it.’’ 


T WAS a California pioneer who wrote me thus, a man 
| who had crossed the plains from Arkansas in ’49 at the 
head of a wagon-train, fighting Blackfeet, Cheyenne 
and Sioux as he went, burying two dear ones whom disease 
struck down at the infantry-guarded ford of Green River, 
getting lost and going half mad from lack of water when 
the train was crossing Nevada, and enduring continual 
anxiety and lack of sleep, even hunger, throughout the 
greater part of that long, danger-fraught trip. And this 
letter of his, filled from end to end with expressions of 
concern and with warnings, was written from San Fran- 
cisco, and was dated— November, 1907! 

It was while saddle and slicker, and khaki and quirt, 
were being packed in their canvas holder in the cement- 
paved storeroom of a New York apartment house that an 
Easterner unconsciously set forth his views of our newest 
State. ° 

“I wish I had time to go out into cowboy land, too,” 
he said wistfully. ‘I’ve never seen any wild country yet, 
and I'd like the excitement of it. I’ve half a notion to 
offer myself as assistant defender. But, I suppose, you 
won’t leave the well-traveled roads; and, anyhow’’— 
tentatively—‘‘I understand that a person is fairly safe 
among those rough Westerners.” 


A Large Stock of Misinformation 


HESE observations, amusing, and even ridiculous, were 
made, respectively, by men of more than ordinary in- 
télligence. The one has a wide knowledge of the West; the 
other, though he has not been across the Mississippi, is, 
nevertheless, held to be more than fairly well-informed 
about the country that lies on the sunset side of his 
beloved Appalachians. Yet these two, who differ so 
widely in experience (both are past the middle line of their 
years), and who have lived the whole breadth of the United 
States apart, agree substantially as to the character of 
klahoma. Which led me, for a time thereafter, to the 
frequent inquiry —put to all sorts and conditions of people 
—‘* What do you think Oklahoma is like?” 

A composite pen picture, made up from one hundred or 
more of the answers, would read something like this: A 
great, virgin prairie—a vast, natural garden—grassy and 
unfenced, and very nearly level, upon which the sky fits 
down like Omar's inverted bowl, and across which long- 
horned herds roam, unrestrained except for the watch- 
fulness of cowboys garbed like those who tour the cities in 
near-Western plays; across which Indians roam, too, and 
are seen either silhouetted against the sky from some 
ridge-top, or traveling, closely banded, upon fleet ponies, 
with feathers of the golden eagle thrust proudly into their 
black scalp-locks. 

Occasionally an answer modified this picture; but only 
by the addition of a few widely-separated towns, primitive 
and altogether ramshackle in their character, and by a 
sprinkling of immense ranches. And if the natural garden 
idea was ever departed from—just a little—it was be- 
cause, by some, Oklahoma was considered to be a part 
of the Great American Desert (the result, this, of our de- 
famatory geographies!); as a part of that desert, it was 
entirely too sandy and too dry for a garden, or even for 


farming pur- 
poses, and, conse- 
quently, formed 
an undesirable 


By ELEANOR GATES 


When Indians 
are seen—loiter- 
ing about the first 
stop, perhaps — 





section of the United States. 

“And what kind of people in- 
habit the place?”’ I asked. 

There was invariably some 
hesitancy in replying. For, after 
Indians and cowboys, the aver- 
age person who was asked the 
question had no_ well-defined 
notion about the population of 
Oklahoma. Was there any, any- 
how? Well, then, the inhabit- 
ants were ignorant, probably; 
rough in dress, but, as a rule, 
kindly; “‘ poor, but honest”’; hard- 
working; and—were they not 
given (the men, at least) to over- 
much gun-play? When a woman 
was interrogated, she invariably 
ended by admitting that she 
thought there were too many 
Indians in Oklahoma; after 
which she inquired as to the 
chivalry of the masculine white 
element of that distant and 
unknown land! (By which it was 
evident that she had been to see 
The Great Divide.) 

All these extraordinary ideas, 
then—even after the publicity 
that Oklahoma gained through 
her ‘‘rushes”’; after tons of 








they are more disappointing than 
was the disappearance of “free 
grass.”’ For, outwardly, they are 
lamblike, and distinguished by 
no paint and no feathers. It is 
true that, now and then, one may 
be seen wrapped in a blanket, 
But he is wearing it only because 
it will help to keep him warm in 
the absence of an overcoat; not 
because he has any sentiment 
about blankets. Even now that 
Indian Territory is no more, hay- 
ing cast in her lot with a stronger 
mate and, likea dutiful bride, for- 
ever put aside her name, yet the 
big, new State has no picturesque 
savages. The bronze-skinned 
people of what was Indian Terri- 
tory drive high-steppers, ride in 
up-to-date rigs, live in sub- 
stantial houses, and belong to 
fraternal orders. (The Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of the Five 
Nations has thirty organizations 
in its membership.) And downin 
that part of Greater Oklahoma, 
if you were to chance upon an 
Indian who was journeying your 
way, rather than touch upon any 
of the classic subjects of redskin 








printed matter had been spread 
broadcast by the real-estate and 
railroad interests of Oklahoma; 
and in spite of the fact that her citizens of farm and city 
have vigorously denied a scant rainfall and meager crops— 
in a chorus, both vocal and written, that is only equaled 
for volume and enthusiasm by that of the Californians! 

The ideas entertained concerning Oklahoma’s agricul- 
tural status it became a pleasure to contradict, because 
they were so unfair and so remote from the truth. But the 
romantic ideas—of wide, rolling prairie, wild herds, un- 
tamed “ punchers”’ with guns on their thighs, red warriors 
and ungallant, trespassing “‘greasers’—ah, how almost 
cruel it seemed not only to shatter them, but (mixing the 
metaphor) to strive to root them out! 


Six-Cylinder Cars and Fast Trotters 


HEN the traveler enters Oklahoma, headed south, he 
searcely realizes that he has left Kansas—except 

that the face of the country looks so much like Iowa. 
The land is undulating; the deep swales are well wooded, 
mostly with cottonwood, but sometimes with walnut, too; 
the rises are cultivated and bear rich crops; and nearly 
every quarter-section is ‘held down” by a comfortable 
house. And everywhere run the fences—a disappointing 
sight to whomever comes expecting to see open range. 
Circling the farm residences, the fences are often of 
dressed posts and laced wire; but farther eway, around 
fields and pastures, they are usually of the familiar 
barbed-wire variety. There are many other signs of ex- 
cessive civilization besides the numerous neat homes and 
plentiful fences. Presently, as the 











train rushes fairly into the new State, 
the traveler notes the presence, along 
the highways, of little gray iron 
boxes. They are Uncle Sam’s, for he 
is fast extending his mail-routes to 
cope with the miraculously, growing 
population. Next a lone wire is seen, 
shooting off toward the far horizon, 
and keeping its length up by holding 
to occasional trees, or even shrubs. It 
is a telephone, bringing distant home- 
steads into touch. And here, raising 
the dust like a sand-twister, comes an 
auto—this year’s model, too!—with 
a gentleman in corduroys and a som- 
breroat the wheel. Isthis Oklahoma? 
The next instant a green-roofed, 
shingled bungalow flashes into sight, 
with a smart buggy and a fast 
trotter at its shaded gate. And—no 











So They All Get Together and Swap Advice 





Indians yet! 


They are Lamblike, and Distinguished by 
No Paint and No Feathers 





conversation, he would be far 
more likely to inquire if you think 
that a plentiful diet of sour milk 
will prolong life. Indians? Yes; but so thoroughly civi- 
lized that, at a distance, they cannot be told from their 
tanned white neighbors—except that their appearance is 
more prosperous! 

In the old days, before the white man came, they 
called all these miles of country ‘‘ The Beautiful Land.” 
(This in itself seems to contradict the libelous geogra- 
phers!) It was a good choice, that name, and as the coun- 
try has been transformed, first into “the cattleman’s 
Paradise,’ and then into the ‘‘ El Dorado of the farmer,” 
“The Beautiful Land” has grown only more beautiful. 
There is a saying down there that the man who rode a 
cow-pony was driven out by the man on the riding-plow. 
It is true. And so swiftly was the change made that it is 
small cause for wonder if, today, Oklahoma’s condition 
is not well known. She did not have a place on the map 
until 1889—except as a part of that old bugaboo, the 
Great American Desert. But when she found her bounda- 
ries, she was quick to show her mettle and her resources. 
She broke out in towns all over her green coat—towns 
with nothing of the’ramshackle or temporary about them. 
And between the towns her crops emerged. The whole 
thing was like a miracle. This week hundreds of square 
miles of flower-studded mesquite-grass; next week, cotton, 
alfalfa, fruit, potatoes, corn, wheat, cane, kafir, milo 
maize and watermelons—and new varieties of planting 
always awaiting the next seeding-time. 


The Riding-Plow and the Cattle-Pony 


Lyne one has seen the people that have settled the 
country, no wonder is felt at the progress in building 
andcultivation. Oklahoma teems with Americans—settlers 
from adjoining or near-lying States, from Kansas, “‘ Neb- 
rasky ” and “ Ioway,” from “ Arkansaw”’ and “ Missoury,” 
and from the Panhandle of Texas. The transplanted 
farmers from above the Cimarron speak of their new 
home as “Oklahomy.” The natives and their brothers 
from farther south say ‘‘Oklahomaw.”’ (You are per- 
mitted to take your choice.) All these people, no matter 
where they hail from, are of the kind that cannot be 
discouraged or kept under. Each, on his or her arrival, 
knows the agricultural tricks that were practiced back 
home. So they all get together and swap advice, and the 
result is the best that can be done with their new holdings. 
And that best is very good. 

Given reasonable health, what is there left in the whole 
wide world that can daunt that man who came to Okla- 
homa with a postage stamp, a pair of hangdog mules, six 
children and a sick wife, and in five years owned his own 
“quarter,” his small herd of cattle, his fat teams, his 



































‘‘Wal,’’ was the answer, accom- 
panied by a slow shake of the head, 
“he just natu'’lly didn’t say nothin’. 
Y’ see, Sam’s pride is gone—that’s it, 
his pride is plumb gone.”” 

It is, in other words, a big step 
down in the social scale when a cow- 
man descends to hog-raising. But 
the men who have flocked in from 
Kansas, Missouri and Iowa don’t 
“give a bean” for that variety of 
pride, and are even shameless enough 
to put ropes on the horns of their 
favorite cows (if the cows happen to 
have horns), or bells on their necks! 

In some cases these feeders num- 
ber their cattle by hundreds, even 
thousands, and may then attain to 
the dignity of having a round-up 








Each Maid Had Her Papoose, Her Doll-Rags and Her Tiny Wigwam 


fourteen-hundred-dollar house, and a phonograph? (It is 
the kind of story that one hears every day down there.) 
Or what can prevail against a family that “didn’t know 
where the next meal was coming from,’’ but settled any- 
how, endured a dugout, “broke out” their strip of 
prairie, borrowed seed, planted, reaped, and in one year 
drew themselves out of their chill cellar into a cozy home? 
What can keep people poor who, after getting one gener- 
ously big crop of potatoes out of a field, sell that crop out- 
right—then turn their attention to the little potatoes that 
were too small for selling. Having dug these up because 
they could not help doing so, they now turn them over 
and replant them. And the next time these same potatoes 
come to the surface they have grown somewhat, and 
form the late second crop, which is for home consump- 
tion. A keen scheme for getting ahead of laggard potatoes! 

This is the way that the Oklahoma farmers 
manage in every part of the State. Conditions 


once in a while. I attended one of 
these, and found it a round-up in 
name only, for it consisted in taking a herd out of a wide- 
stretching pasture and putting it into the shipping-pens. 
There were some phases of the event, however, which were 
affectingly reminiscent of a “‘drive’’ of the old days. 

At three o’clock in the morning there was a mighty 
banging on the doors of the various bunk-houses, and 
upon the door of the shack that housed the visitors. 
“Boots and saddles!’’ roared a voice as it went to and fro, 
at which matches were struck, loud yawns resounded, 
and some well-cloaked “cussin’” told of yearnings for 
further slumber. Soon afterward (but by sound only, for 
it was dark to the point of purplenéss) I knew that the 
bunk-houses were disgorging. The visiting contingent 
was no less prompt, not wishing to be outdone. And 
soon by the light of a lantern each was selecting an 
elusive little pony from the bunch in the corral. 
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first off, their many curving horns, like the leafless 
tops of a distant grove of partly submerged trees, each 
horn clearly defined against the pale rose-pink of the 
lightening sky. All the horns were quiet, for the steers 
had their heads up, and were watching us—and, doubt- 
less, taking our scent as we came. However, there was 
quiet only for half a minute. Then the leafless branches 
began to toss, and I made out a great cluster of flat, 
white faces, all turned our way. Another second, and 
the faces disappeared, and we saw a crush of dark 
forms; and next we heard the thud of hundreds of hoofs, 
the clicking of horn against horn, the blowing of fright, 
and the sound of the striving of body against body. The 
herd was on the run. 


The Final Round-Up of the Longhorns 


HE boss knew his business. There was no excited 

shouting, no spurring ahead in a foolish effort to turn 
and stop the cattle. He threw back an arm to motion our 
horses into a walk. Then he began a monotonous, 
coaxing drone, teeth and lips together 
m00-0-0-0, M00-0-0-0.”’ 

Presently some of the nearest cattle paused—looked 
back—then wheeled squarely toward us. Soon others 
brought up, and still others, until finally the entire herd 
was once more at gaze. 

They were all Texas steers—longhorns that had 
been driven up from the Panhandle, lank and staring 
of eye, then; hidebound, and thin-shanked, too, and 
totally unfit for beef. Now, after having been fed for 
several months on the fine native grasses of the big 
pastures, they were ready for the slaughter-houses of 
“K. C.”’—as the biggest cattle market-place of the Mid- 
West, next to Chicago, is known. So we started them 
stationward very slowly, a man riding at some distance 
in advance of them to act asa lure. They did not always 
follow him, but at times made violent breaks 
for liberty, which instantly set us all on the 


** Moo-0-0-0, 





of soil or moisture do net trouble them. They 
plan to stay permanently. They are “smart.”’ 
So they study their surroundings, and then 
adroitly adapt their agricultural operations to 
the requirements of the land and the climate. 
If the ground will raise fine beets, well and 
good. The farmer turns feeder. He buys 
in poor cattle that have been bred in the mam- 
moth pastures of Texas, or on the open ranges 
of New Mexico and Arizona, and he fattens 
them up on beet pulp. Or, if his land is good 
cotton land, he sells his cotton, and then gives 
his stock cottonseed meal and hulls in the 
proper proportion. It is prime, cheap feed, 
and is better than raw seed. (This isa new 
discovery in cattle-feeding. It involves little 
trouble and moderate cost, and may solve 
some problems of pasturage.) Again, there is 
the farmer who finds out that broom-corn is 
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move. Then more mooing, after which they 
went placidly on again. 

For a while, the last pasture being a very 
large one, I was almost tricked into believing 
that we were on the open range—with all these 
agile, if plump, red-and-white creatures to 
control! But when you are riding cattle in 
Oklahoma these days you are not permitted 
to forget fences for a moment. “Go right,’’ 
sings out Bud, a sample of the real, but 
fast disappearing, cowboy, “and we'll just 
about hit that west gate.’’ Sure enough, there 
was the gate. The man who wasriding in front 
opened it, and, after some futile milling, half a 
dozen steers were induced to pass through. 
The others followed in an impetuous crush 
as if it were something they had been pining 
to do and had only just now seen their way 
clear to do it. 








his best crop. He specializes on that; while 

his neighbor on the flats puts in kafir, 

alfalfa and cow-peas, and ships broilers and crated 
eggs to Kansas City. 

For all that the man on the riding-plow has come out 
winner in his tilt with the cowpuncher, the shipping of 
beef cattle from Oklahoma has increased during the last 
few years, instead of diminishing—which bitter dose of 
knowledge is swallowed reluctantly by deposed cattle- 
kings. The reason is that cattle-raising after the old 
fashion has gone out, and cattle-feeding has come in. 
In some parts of Oklahoma the style was ten years in 
changing. Out Woodward way—“ the cattleman’s home”’ 
—it took only four. The stock-farmer—rather sneeringly 
called ‘‘feeder’’—has better breeds than his royal pred- 
ecessor. And his principles are safer. He raises his 
forage—acres of it; consequently, he is never under the 
necessity of watching his beeves starve. And he does not 
let them stay out in the cold and lose weight, nor suffer a 
lack of water on hot summer days. 


The Fall of the Mighty Cattlemen 


FEW of these stock-farmers are old cattlemen in a new 

guise—and ashamed of themselves, too, much asif they 
had been caught raising sheep! As they found their 
ranges going, and their business being cut out from 
under them, they yet determined to hang on—but how 
pathetically! If they are not raising stock, as in the 
old days, well, then, they are at least handling stock. 
It is a point of pride with them that, as long as they 
live, they will “work cattle and eat cattle and sleep 
cattle.’”’ 

“Sam Rawson,” said one of these men, “‘a’ ole cowman, 
he’s took to raisin’ hawgs—what do you think! Raisin’ 
hawgs! I says to him, ‘Sam,’ I says, ‘why don’t you buy 
cut-backs’”’ (these are the cattle that, at Kansas City, are 
found to be unfit for killing), “‘‘or Texas stock, and feed 
‘em? Then you'd feel like one of us boys same as ever!’”’ 
“What did he say?” I inquired. 





The Boys Were Neat and Clean Enough 


The start was by starlight—a starlight so dim that the 
horses were given their head after being guided into the 
road that led to the crossing of the river. The air was 
more than pleasantly snappy, and as we loped along there 
was a merry drumming of hoofs upon the frosty, hard- 
packed ground. But, presently, the road was left; we 
entered a wide, board panel in a barbed-wire fence, and 
took our way thenceforth across grass. 

It was a silent ride, except for an occasional monosyl- 
lable. The cattle-raiser led, the point of his cigar making a 
red spot in the darkness, and the rest of us came behind 
him in an uneven line. We rode through one great pas- 
ture, then another, and another. At the borders of these 
we were brought up sharply. Barbed-wire fences, not 
discernible in the gloom, but known to the boss, were 
stretched across our dim trail. Soon the light grew until 
we could see one another, when our 
breath and the breath of our horses 


We were not retracing our ride through the 
dark, but were going due into the sun, whose 
golden shield now showed above the curving line of the 
horizon. If one did not glance back and see the fence, 
that splendid feeling of the old days—that feeling of 
boundless space ahead, and of the need to conquer all 
those swift, wild creatures and hoid them—it could all be 
conjured up easily, particularly with the herd scattering 
out so prettily to climb a near-by gentle rise. But—‘* Hold 
up! Hold up!” It was the boss, this time. He swept 
past, his calico mount speeding him far around to the left 
“Wow! Wow!” he shouted at the cattle. ‘Get out of 
the cotton, you sons-of-guns!”’ 

Cotton! Alas, that something should keep persistently 
turning up, like Banquo’s ghost at the feast, to spoil the 
dream that this was once more as it once was! 

Just as the old cattle-ranges of Oklahoma have gone, 
just as the cattle business has metamorphosed, just so 





looked white in the air, like the steam 
of so many busy kettles. Then, ‘“the 
false dawn,” said a tenderfoot, 
nodding toward the east. It was the 
real dawn, instead—such a dawn as 
makes men look and reverence. We 
were all looking, when—under the 
noses of the horses sounded a crisp 
whir, and a score of prairie-chickens 
rose and shot forward out of sight 
over the crest of a rise. Ah! Just so 
did they rise in the days of the old 
round-ups! 

The next moment, in the most 
romantic way possible, as it might 
have been arranged for us especially 
by some great unseen stage manager, 
there were the cattle! 
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As we came upon them, our horses’ 
ears betraying their presence, we saw, 





The Visitors Lined Up for a Photograph 
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have changes come in the cowboy. Looking over the half- 
dozen men who were helping the boss that morning, I 
found two farm-hands, not too proud to leave the saddle 
for the plow, the pumpkin-wagon or the cotton patch; 
one tenderfoot who was living a romantic existence, 
and never permitted his six-shooter out of reach of his 
hand; a second tenderfoot who laughed at the first one, 
but who was enjoying his taste of the West to the full; 
an Easterner who had come out for his health and gotten 
well; and, lastly, riding somewhat apart, taciturn, self- 
possessed and altogether picturesque in his simple outfit 
—which is not at all like what is seen upon the stage— was 
Bud, the one genuine puncher. 

I was riding next the boss. 
“fare all the old cowboys gone?” 

““Where?”’ he repeated, with a look to make the guilty 
cringe; ‘‘where? Huh! Gone into the show business.” 

I dropped back close to Bud’s blue roan, Its rider 
wore no jaunty campaign felt, but the broader, higher, 
less dashing type of sombrero; and he wore no “‘shaps,” 
and no gun. He rode in his shirt-sleeves, which were 
held up by red elastics, and over his shirt was a dilapi- 
dated old vest, which he let sag unbuttoned. After a 
year in New York, with its surfeit of cowboys wearing 
their shooting-irons hung on the wrong side, I beheld 
once more a real cowboy! His up-turning spurs, buckled 
on the inside, proclaimed him! 

‘We've improved the breed of cowpunchers down here,” 
a cattleman in the Texas Panhandle told me, “just like 
we’ve improved the breed of steers. We've got a kind now 
that'll turn his hand to ’most anything. You bet I 
never’d have the stuck-up kind around. When a man 
come to me for a job, I'd hand him a grubbin’-hoe and set 
him at a clump of mesquite. If he stayed at it all day, 
and went at it again the next morning, then I'd call him in 
and tell him to see the foreman. But if he wouldn’t grub 
he wouldn’t git to work cattle.” 

They have improved the breed of steers, but what of 
the punchers? Today, when a man in the saddle is 
not a farmer’s boy, he is usually some Easterner who has 
gone bad on liquor or on lungs. Both of these brands 
usually have all the weaknesses of the old-time cow- 
punch, and will drink and piay and carouse. But they 
are without many of the qualities that made the old- 
timers both admirable and picturesque. They are not 
hardy, and demand better food and quarters. They are 
what used to be known as “‘kickers.’”’ They do not love 
the saddle. But they talk a great deal. And their bravery 
unquestionably does not equal that of the men of twenty 
yearsago. As for pride, they are woefully lacking in it—as 
pride is understood on the range. 

But to go on with the cattle. We trailed them toward 
the shipping-pens, which did not come into sight until 
five hours were gone and the sun had already begun to 
draw out beads upon our foreheads. We had planned to 
reach the station at seven; it was nearer ten. “ Allus 
that-a-way,’’ said the old cowpunch gravely, “ when 
you're drivin’ cattle.”” As we passed under the telegraph 
lines at the railroad track, fully a thousand red-winged 
blackbirds looked down upon us in curiosity. 

We corralled the herd in the first great empty pen of the 
series. Then, “‘ Breakfast must be about ready for us over 
at the hotel,’’ said the boss; ‘come along.” 

Hotel! Where was the mess-wagon—that strong, old, 
muddy vehicle with its four-in-hand of mules, its mess- 
box full of crockery and cutlery, its dangling pails, its 
‘techy’ cook, its pile of dusty bedding, and its four naked 
ribs sticking up into the sunshine? And where, alas! was 
the hoodlum wagon, that used to hang along behind the 
chuck, bringing wood and water for the next camp? 

Breakfast was not quite ready, so we waited outside the 
hotel, seating ourselves along the sunny side. Our cow- 
ponies cropped about near at hand, the restless ones 
tied to the saddle-horns of the more quiet ones, whose 
bridle-reins trailed the ground. And as we waited we 
chatted—all but Bud. He spent his time whetting his 
pig-sticker on the yielding leather of his boot-leg. 

It was difficult to get him started on a conversation. 
He was timid. Moreover, for actual want of exercise he 
lacked the ability to talk freely. He had spent too many 
long months alone with his blue roan and his cattle. And 
so he kept eloquently silent. 

When he had thawed out against the warm hotel 
wall for half an hour, the subject of a certain bucking 
bronco happened to be broached. He looked up, his 
gray eyes lighting. The boss asked him a question. 
A flush of pleased recollection spread over his features. 

*‘Buck?” he began. ‘Wal, by thunder, you oughta 
seen that critter! Why, say! She , 1st natu’lly swallered 
her haid and begun swoppin’ ends on a patch of ground 
no bigger’n my shirt, and ——” 

** Breakfa-a-ast!”’ 

Bud shut up like the proverbial clam. Who cared 
to hear him now? said the gray eyes. (Modesty is a 
leading virtue with genuine punchers. ) 

We were scarcely half done with our ham and eggs, our 
beef and potatoes, our coffee and flapjacks—ah! the 
appetite that lies in wait for one in that clear air!—when 


“Where,” I asked him, 
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we heard the sound of galloping hoofs. A courier arrived, 
the delight of exciting tidings making him fairly incoherent. 
‘*Hal,”’ cried he—he was a hand and was addressing his 
chief —‘‘all them steers has broke out! Busted the pen 
plumb flat! When the ingine brung the empties ——”’ 

We were in our saddles in a jiffy and spurring for the 
station. Half-way we saw the longhorns. They were 
strung out and joyously trailing their way back toward 
the great field whence they had come. 

Alas! those hopes were quickly blighted! We were 
soon beyond them, heading them back. They went 
willingly enough, except for an occasional one which, as 
if taken suddenly with an illuminating thought, went 





The Fitful Fever 
By J. W. Foley 


Times uncounted, without number, I have 
seen the lush cucumber 
Painted green and fat and splendid on the 
box that holds the seeds, 
That the corner grocer sells me and upon his 
honor tells me 
That a few assorted packets will supply my 
utmost needs ; 
I have seen the red tomato and the fluff and 
} fat potato 
Done in most alluring colors and mouth- 
watering array, 
And I follow each direction when J plant my 
radish section, 
But I never raise such green stuff though I 
nurse it day by day! 


All the luscious melons growing in the pictures 
I am sowing, 
For the sight of them is tempting and the 
size of them is vast, 
And I empty out the packet as I plant the 
seeds and tack it 
On a stick so I may verify the stuff I 
planted last; 
But alas! Some blight will wither them and 
I will wander hither 
In the height of melon season, as I’ve often 
done before. 
I will find some yellow, shrunken, puny 
specimens of pumpkin, 
Or some runty summer squashes— only 
these and nothing more. 


My asparagus and parsley I will sow, but 
not too sparsely, 
For the pictures on the packets are both 
nourishing and fine, 
And the printing on the packet tells me how 
to cut and stack it, 
How to mutch it, how to bleach it, how to 
trim and prune the vines; 
And with tender care I place it in a loamy 
place and face it 
To the rising sun to give it just the chance 
to grow it needs. 
Dol reap a harvest? No, sir! I must seek 
the corner grocer 
And buy green stuff for my table, with my 
garden full of weeds. 


Every springtime, when the tender voice of 
Nature croons the splendor 
Of the field and of the harvest, then the 
fever gets on me 
To go digging, hoeing, scratching, planting, 
pruning, garden-patching, 
And the love I bear for Nature, oh, ’tis 
beautiful to see! 
I have visions of cucumbers and my deep, 
soil-wearied slumbers 
Are all full of corn and cabbage, dreams of 
crisp, fresh garden sass. 
But the summer brings me sadness, for F know 
my dreams were madness, 
And I learn the bitter lesson that all flesh is 
merely grass! 











rushing to the rear, horns down and tail out, in a break for 
freedom. Invariably two tenderfeet took after the fugi- 
tive, whooping in glee, and, by keeping behind him and 
riding parallel, managed to let him get half a mile away 
before he was turned—when he started back on a gallop. 

‘One man:to a steer in a case like that,’’ advised the 
boss dryly as the tenderfeet came back, their faces scarlet. 

Fortunately, it was only the first of the two big holding- 
pens that had been broken down. In short order the 
herd was gotten into the other, and riders were stationed 
along the sides of it to keep the ‘‘white-faces” from 
crowding against the heavy planks of the panels and 
laying them flat. Next began the work of loading. 


June 5, 1909 


Twenty-four steers were driven into the chute-pen, and 
a gate closed behind them, cutting them off from their 
fellows. The chute-pen was narrow, and terminated jn 
the still narrower runway, which, in turn, ended at the 
broad, sliding door of the freight-car. At this door stood 
two men with long prods. And as the frightened cattle 
ascended, the prods found t1eir shrinking sides and flanks 
and urged the beeves on into the car. Once in the car their 
fear seemed to abate somewhat. Their eyes ceased to 
bulge, their legs to tremble, and they jostled each other 
about, seeking a more comfortable position, and gazed 
through the sides of the car at their brothers. Later, 
however, fear and curiosity give place to the agonizing 
weariness that follows a long trip in such close quarters, 

The loading was accomplished with surprising quickness, 
By twenty-fours the longhorns crossed their Bridge of 
Sighs and passed into their small-spaced prisons. At last, 
the big holding-pen was empty. Then the ‘‘cutbacks”— 
unfit for shipment because they had been overtemperate 
in their appetites—were turned loose and headed toward a 
home pasture. 

So much for the Oklahoma of today as a sample of 
cowboy land. 

When our little crowd scattered that morning, the 
hands to the cotton-field, the boss to his overseeing, and 
Bud to a herd twenty miles away, the visitors first lined 
up for a photograph, and then cantered off toward Ponca 
City to see some Indians. 

On the way fully a score were met. Some of them were 
Osages, some Otoes and others belonged to the Ponka 
tribe. They were in light wagons or covered buggies, 
the men occupying the most comfortable seats (naturally), 
and the women squatting upon a box, or a sack of corn, 
or the wagon-bed. The men wore broad, black hats, 
blue jean breeches, and store-made coats and vests; 
the women were in snug-fitting woolen dresses, and across 
the black hair of each was folded the ever-present, gay- 
squared shawl. As their teams passed the squaws answered 
our smiles with others, and the braves replied to our 
“How?” with a lift of the hat! 

The Ponka children were visited next. The boys were 
neat and clean enough, and not without talent; but they 
showed so plainly that the discipline chafed them, that 
they loathed the restraint imposed. In fact, they said so 
flatly. And they were sullen and inclined to be saucy. 

But the girls! Those who were the daughters or grand- 
daughters of chiefs bore a distinguishing mark upon their 
foreheads. It was a round, black spot—smut worked into 
the skin with the point of a needle—and was worn just 
below the part of the hair. They took some pains to show 
it, much as a college girl will display her sorority pin. 
Their faces were pretty, their eyes earnest and of a 
slumbrous black, their manners were gentle. Ideal 
Indian maidens they were, their sleek cheeks tinted with 
Nature’s scarlet, their hair well brushed and worn in.a 
shining braid. 

They were affectionate, too, and clung to the young 
women of the party with reiterated pleadings to lengthen 
the stay. ‘‘Oh, don’t go!” they said; ‘‘ we will show you 
our washroom. Each of us has a comb and a brush!” 
And their slim, brown hands caressed the strangers’ hands, 
while their tongues were busily commenting on the long, 
blond hair of one of the visitors. ‘‘Is it real?” they asked. 
‘Is it fastened to the head? Does it grow out just like 
ours?” 

They were invited to make a full examination, and, 
being satisfied that such was the case, marveled more 
than ever. 

In the workroom little tots, not yet nine, were mending 
neatly, and using sewing-machines to make their own blue 
pinafores or the checked blouses of their brothers. (How 
many white girls can do as much at nine?) Out on the 
school lawn others were playing. Each maid had her 
papoose, her doll-rags, and her tiny wigwam made out 
of three or four short sticks and a scrap of cloth. 

When there is observed the astonishingly quick progress 
made by the Ponka girls it becomes at once a matter of 
wonder that this particular tribe of Indians has not 
advanced further in the adoption of civilized ways of 
living. 

The explanation lies with the boys. Like the cattlemen 
who will feed stock rather than come down to farming; 
like the old chief with his useless teepee in his yard, the 
Indian boys, when they are free once more from the 
shackling rules of their school, often cling obstinately to 
the old methods. And sometimes they go back to these 
methods because they have been taught the new as a 
hated task. 

The girls follow their example—for the very good 
reason that they are completely dominated! Neverthe 
less, there is no denying the steady improvement among 
these people. 

There are sections of the United States where the 
hardest-working and most abstemious of men cannot 
make such strides in a year as are everywhere reported 
in Oklahoma. That is because prosperity there is rooted 
in a deep, rich soil. The ground has but to be turned and 
planted, and Nature responds prodigally. 
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Letters of an Ex-Sultan to His 
Little Brother—By Wallace Irwin 


J-ON THE VANITY OF REFORMING ANYTHING 


From Abdul Hamid “Under Observation "’ at Saloniki to His 
Brother, Mehmed V, on the Throne at Constantinople 


Dear Mem: 

Even if they kill me for it I’m going to drop you a big- 
brotherly line to remind you of the champion case of 
swelled head you must be enjoying by now, according to 
specifications. Now, what I intend to say is not inspired 
by any grouch—don’t suspect me of that. Since my 
loving subjects gave me that little surprise party I’ve felt 
like a bank president on a vacation. I’ve been as happy 
as a retired king. Aside from the danger of being poi- 
soned or lynched—and Allah knows I’ve gotten used to 
that sensation during my long and useful reign—the 
troubles of a lifetime have slipped away. I throw my fez 
in air. I frisk and gambol like a Young Turk. 

Probably, as you read these lines you are occupying the 


- best throne, with your jeweled slippers on the Sacred 


Ottoman. New-laid kings always act that way. New 
kings are like new car conductors. They are very fresh 
and important so long as their brass buttons are bright. 
Then somebody gives ’em a call-down and they go to work 
quietly ringing up fares from the proletariat. In my mind’s 
eye I see you smoking one of my two-dollar-and-eighty- 
five-cent Abdul’s Favorite perfectos and blowing rings 
piously toward Mecca. Methinks I see a lite of generals, 
chefs, poets, theatrical managers, eunuchs, bartenders and 
cabinet ministers lined up before your presence, giving 
to the Grand Porte the appearance of a cashier’s window 
ona Saturday night. I suppose they’re calling you names, 
too, like the ‘‘Shadow of God,” ‘Pillar of Heaven,” 
“General Manager of the Universe” and ‘‘ Girdle of Solo- 
mon.”’ And you are swallowing that con until your fez sits 
tiny on your forehead, like a thimble on a watermelon. 

In the name of the Prophet, get wise! Begin right and 
shoo the Softsoap Brigade away from the starry throne. 
That endless chain of worshipers does not wind its 
fawning way around your footstool for the mere privilege 
of admiring your kingly attributes. No, indeedy! They 
are flocking to see you because you are a New Boss, and they 
want to find out how much guff you will stand for. Exalted 
pet names are no luxury to a king. When a stranger begins 
an interview by calling you the ‘Shadow of God”’ it’s a 
sure sign he’s either trying to josh you or else he’s looking 
fora job. Anyhow, take a chance and hang him. 

It’s a good thing, Meddy, my boy, for a freshman mon- 
arch to get over it as soon as possible. If they could only 
duck new kings the way the college boys do it! But, 
unfortunately, there is no precedent for this. They let a 
king go on with his infantile delusions and puppy ways 
until he grows up or is kicked off the throne. I realize, 
Brother, that you are sixty-three years old; but you 
haven’t sown your political wild oats yet. 

I see you’ve got that Reform Microbe. That’s another 
disease that will wear off if you give it time and the 
country will stand it. You’re all enthusiasm. You’re 
yelling like Congressman Hobson for a new navy. You 
want kindergarten schools annexed to all the harems. 
You want direct primaries, referendum and recall, open 
plumbing and public playgrounds on the Golden Horn. 
You are already beginning to boast that Constantinople 
has the best high-school buildings east of Detroit. 

But some day your kid enthusiasm will get a bump in 
the plexus and you’ll wake up feeling as reactionary as a 
Sugar Senator in a secret session. You'll take a tuck in 
your virtue and begin attending to the serious business of 
Turkey, which is looting the customs-house, depopulating 
Armenia and leading a prayerful, polygamous life on black 
coffee and cigarettes, according to the will of Allah, as 
admitted to probate in the year 622. 

When any courtly con man refers to you as the “ Pillar 
of Heaven” remind him of the fact that you only stand 
five feet two on your bow-legs. As to your being the 
Girdle of Solomon—well, old Sol’s belt would have to be 
spliced eighteen inches on both ends to circumnavigate 
your embonpoint. And because you’ve got one hundred 
Wives it’s no sign you’re the Wisest Guy in the World. 

And now, Kiddo, if you’re sufficiently reduced to listen 
to the words of an experienced diplomat I’ll elucidate to 
you one of My Policies on the graft proposition as outlined 
in the following: 


THE STORY OF THE CALIPH OF GABGAB AND THE 
PREDATORY PASHA 


Bishmallah! It is written that in the land of Amerika, a 
minor principality beyond the Frankish frontiers, there 








dwelt a race of Infidels who were not so civilized as they 
thought they were. And in the stormy reign of Haroun al 
Roosevelt there sojourned among them a certain rich 
Pasha who stole so much timber land as to gain for him- 
self wide esteem. So this wealthy noble decided to become 
a Friend of the People that he might go to Congress, where 
he belonged. 

Accordingly, he cut nine furlongs of his valuable forest 
into a thousand stumps, and near each of these he set a 
brass band anda benzinelamp. And each night for twenty 
nights he stood upon one or another of these stumps 
and, lighting a benzine lamp, bade the band play Dearie 
until the people came flocking a-foot, a-horseback and 
a-taxicab. Whereat this Pasha would address them in a 
clear, sweet voice, saying: ‘‘ Allah is great, and I am the 
Friend of the People! Why, then, should ye not vote for 
your Friend?” 

And the People answered: ‘‘ Exalted Kiddo, since you 
have already taken about all we own from us except our 
vote, why should you not bag that also?” And the 
Pasha, when he heard this, was secretly glad as one who 
has already arrived. 

Now, it happened in the sixth week of the Great Panic 
that Haroun al Roosevelt, Caliph of Gabgab, spake unto 
his faithful vizier, Loebouli, saying: ‘‘It looks like a big 
night tonight; therefore let us go forth in the disguise of 
meat inspectors in order that we may see how our subjects 
fare among themselves.’”’ And Loebouli, the shrewd 
vizier, responded: 

“‘You’re on!”’ So that night they two went forth in 
disguise. 

And when they came to the Grand Swipe Forest Reserve 
they heard the sound of one speaking passionately in self- 
laudation and saw a great crowd gathered around a ben- 
zine-burner. ‘‘Stay,” said the Caliph, ‘‘we may find 
trouble right here.’’ So they drew near and harkened 
a while to the predatory Pasha holding forth on the virtues 
of a pure home and a tightwad tariff. 

‘*Fellow-citizens,’’ went on the piratical Pasha, ‘‘let the 
mills of Capital grind your heart’s blood, let tyrants 
threaten you and trusts assail, but J still stand upon my 
record like the rock of Gibr-al-Tarik, the champion of the 
masses and the Friend of the People.”’ 

At these words Haroun al Roosevelt stepped forward 
and interrupted the loud cheers. And the Common People 
salaamed, for they recognized their Caliph by his teeth. 

‘‘Backsheesh Graftik Pasha, by yon clock, you lie!” 
spake the great Caliph with the voice of an aggravated 
djinn. 


‘‘Beard of Miinchausen!” cried the panic-stricken 
Pasha. ‘‘I tell no lie to the Common People. My speech 
is as pure as the tomato catsup that flows at the altar of 
Wiley, and my soul bows not to short and ugly idols.”’ 

“Your manner strangely interests me,” cried the 
Caliph. ‘‘ Report to me at the Executive Kiosk tomorrow 
in order that I may see if you are on the level with the 
masses, aS you say you are.”’ 

So the Caliph and his vizier departed in the direction of 
Pennsylvania Avenue; but the unhappy Pasha groaned 
within and he slunk away like a Mombasa lion with a 
bull’s-eye painted in the small of his back. 

But at the hour of ten next morning the rich Pasha did 
put on the caftan of a humble office-seeker and did go 
meekly to the White Kiosk. And he was ushered without 
ceremony to the East Selimlik of the palace, where the 
energetic Caliph was giving a boxing lesson to the French 
Ambassador. 

**Sit you down!” thundered the Commander of the 
Faithful to his trembling subject. ‘‘ Now, tell me in plain 
words why you should not wear the brand of the Deliberate 
Falsifiers and be banished forever to the Brotherhood of 
the Long Bow. Since you havestolen Wyoming, Wisconsin, 
Colorado and Nevada, have you not a jumping nerve to 
ask to go to Congress as the Friend of the People?”’ 

‘*Editor of the Judgment Book,’’ began the Pasha, “it 
may seem strange to you that I, who am what I am, 
shouid yet claim to be the Friend of the People. Yet, hear 
me, Serenity, and I will prove it.’’ 

So Loebouli, the vizier, closed the door, and the Pasha 
proceeded: 

‘Know, O Prodder of the Trusts, that the Common 
People of my district are peculiarly human and given to 
the sins of man. When somewhat oppressed and down- 
trodden they are earnest, hard-working, frugal, industri- 
ous and devoted to Prohibition. But give them a little 
prosperity and their vices become apparent. What saith 
the Koran in the chapter of the Ant? ‘Oh, ye ants! go in 
to your dwellings!’ Give these Common People lands 
to call their own and they cease to be Common People. 
Their daughters go to Paris and their sons to Harvard. 
The simple frontiersman drops his rifle and buys a racing 
runabout. Commander of the Faithful, think how Seth 
Bullock would look in a racing runabout!”’ 

The Caliph groaned and the Pasha continued: 

‘‘Immersing my ego in the general good I have taken 
this perfidious land, this dangerous timber from the 
People. I have not done this rudely through menace and 
violence, but smoothly through a corporation lawyer; so 
that the People suffered not the pangs of bereavement in 
losing what they knew not they owned. Thus have I 
separated a million of my fellowmen from their greatest 
evil, real estate, which has caused only dissension and 
murder ever since Cain tackled Abel with the ancestral 
Big Stick.”’ 

“Until now I have never understood your philan- 
thropy,”’ said the Caliph with tears in his eyes. 

“‘T have saved the People from themselves,” said the 
Pasha. 

“And why do you wish to go to Congress in addition to 
all your generosity ?”’ inquired Haroun al Roosevelt. 

‘In order that I may save myself from the People,” 
replied the philanthropist. 

So the Caliph bade the Pasha depart in the name of 
Allah. And the Pasha went to Congress, where he served 
through many years of usefulness—to himself. And when 
a Young Turk came to his village with reform in his eye 
and said to the People, ‘‘ Backsheesh Graftik Pasha should 
give you at least a divvy on the timber he has stolen,” the 
People dropped their corncob pipes in horror and cried: 
“Don’t talk that way—you’ll hurt business.” 


The moral of this tale, my dear Muddy, is: A good 
Caliph only serves two terms, but a good Graft lasts a 
lifetime. 

So I say unto you, little brother, forget the Young Turks 
and get on the band-wagon with the Old Birds. I was a 
pretty bad Sultan, I guess, but I don’t notice there’s been 
any less prison, poison and perjury since I quit than before. 
I read in this morning’s paper that the Young Turks have 
just mowed down eleven thousand Armenians—a pretty 
good average for a Turkish day of active politics. Do you 
think the Armenians care whether the fellows whe burn 
their homes and butcher their babiesare Lincoln-Roosevelt 
Reformers or Jo-Cannon Republicans? In the words of 
Hafiz the Golden, ‘‘I doubt it!” 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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Making Faces in the Senate 


ENATOR DOLLIVER, the other day, made an inter- 
esting and important speech on the tariff. Spread 

over twenty-five or thirty pages of the Congressional 
Record it looks about like this: 

Mr. Dolliver: ‘‘I will now take up Schedule K. 
ing.) All wool or hair of the goat ——” 

Mr. Aldrich: ‘‘ Mr. President ——’”’ 

The President: ‘‘ Does the Senator from Iowa yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island ?”’ 

Mr. Dolliver: “‘I do.” 

Mr. Aldrich: ‘‘The Senator should be accurate. The 
true language is, ‘ All wool and hair of goats.’”’ 

Mr. Dolliver: ‘‘I hardly see re 

Mr. Warren: ‘‘ Mr. President. Excuse me. The impor- 
tance of Schedule K is incalculable. The sentence should 
begin, ‘ All wool and hair of a goat.’”’ 

Mr. Dolliver: ‘‘When the president of the National 
Association of Woolen Manufacturers si 

Mr. Aldrich: ‘‘ Mr. President i 

The President: ‘‘ Does the Senator from Iowa yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island?” 

Mr. Dolliver: ‘‘ Certainly.” 

Mr. Aidrich: ‘‘ It was the vice-president of the National 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association.” 

Mr. Dolliver: ‘‘ Returning to the goat ——”’ 

Mr. Aldrich: ‘‘ Pardon me ” 

Mr. Dolliver: ‘‘I will yield only for a question.”’ 

Mr. Aldrich: ‘‘It is to ask a question that I rise.’’ 

Mr. Dolliver: ‘‘In that case I yield. State the ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Aldrich: ‘‘ Does the Senator know how many goats 
there are in Iowa besides himself?” 

In Washington they call this Senatorial courtesy. At 
school we used to call it trying to disconcert the boy who 
was speaking a piece by making faces at him. 


(Read- 














An Experiment With Sunday 


O FAMILIARIZE our foreign-born population with 

American institutions is generally considered com- 
mendable. We regard hopefully; therefore, a report, 
lately appearing in very reputable quarters, that the 
experiment of introducing steel-workers to the American 
institution known as Sunday is about to be tried—begin- 
ning, of course, in a small way, at one of the tube-works of 
the Steel Corporation. 

There is a great mass of precedent in favor of such an 
innovation. Americans who are acquainted with Sunday 
think rather highly of it. There seems, indeed, to be a very 
general native impression that whenever Sunday has been 
given a chance it has worked very well. Experience of it, 
on the whole, has been so satisfactory that many con- 
servative judges believe a prudent man need not hesitate to 
introduce it anywhere. It may be added that, while there 
are certain exceptions, most of the Americans who are 
already acquainted with their families think highly of 
them, and the two things—Sunday and family acquaint- 
ance—go very much together. 

The bulk of the workers in the steel-mills, around 
Pittsburgh, at least, are ‘‘foreigners.’”” Working twelve 
hours a day, seven days in the week, their knowledge of 
Sunday must necessarily be mere hearsay. Judging by 
their own experience, they doubtless believe that the 
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institution itself is of a purely legendary character—quite 
as mythological as the benefits of tariff protection to 
workmen like themselves, whose wages ‘‘for the great 
majority are so low as to be inadequate to the maintenance 
of a normal American standard of living.” 

Officers of the tube-works, says the report, incline to the 
opinion that the man with a day of rest will turn out as 
much work in a six-day week as he now does in a seven- 
day week. That, of course, is the crucial point. That the 
individual man will live longer, and more like a human 
being, goes without saying. 


The Small Boy With the Hoe 


| & IS a question whether all these spring books about 
gardening should not be suppressed on moral grounds. 
Fairly numberless are the young lives which they blight. 
Father reads them as the buds start and the first robin 
appears. Infatuation seizes him for those noble imple- 
ments, the spade and hoe; for the freshness of dewy morn, 
the primitive and penetrating scent of the newly-turned 
earth, the miracle of the seed—see pages 6 to 614. 

So he plants a garden—and then, says he, with a deadly 
gleam in his eye: ‘‘Henry, as soon as school is out you 
will hoe seven rows of the cabbage patch and bug the 
potatoes.” 

Now, Henry never in his short life had any delusions 
about the noble implements aforementioned; neither 
Shakspere nor Marie Corelli could write a description of 
dewy morn, knee-deep in tomato vines, that would fool him. 
He has been there before and remembers just how it is. 
He can get his primitive and pungent scent of earth far 
more agreeably by digging angleworms. He knows the 
dreadful horticultural fact that the time when the cab- 
bages are to be hoed is always exactly the time when the 
other boys are going swimming. He knows that if a 
match game of ball with the south-side boys is scheduled 
the potato bugs will come from hundreds of square miles 
and pile up on his patch until you couldn’t get through 
’em with a snowplow. The long vacation is at hand, but 
that garden stretches through it like a streak of alum in 
sponge-cake. 

In the Persian garden, as the poet feigned, flowers 
sprang from some once-lovely head. We hope some day 
an Omar K. Pike will arise here, and tell in verse as moving 
and immortal how, in the American garden, the vege- 
tables are watered by Henry’s tears. We know grown 
men who aver that to this day cabbage always tastes 
salty to them. The really tragic picture is not The Man 
With the Hoe, but the small boy with a hoe on a day when 
the water is fine. 


Woman’s Work and Pay 


“TF A WOMAN writes a novel,” said a champion of the 
New York act to equalize the salaries of male and 
female school-teachers, “‘she is paid, not as a woman, but 
as an author; her royalties are just the same as a man’s.” 
This we recommend to the consideration of the pub- 
lishers, for they seem to have overlooked the point. There 
is no more reason why they should pay women as well as 
men for the same work than there is why anybody else 
should—and hardly anybody else, speaking in a general 
way, does. 

It is said that women are not worth as much as men 
because they don’t stick; working for pay with them is 
merely incidental and temporary. But another advocate 
of the same New York act argues that teaching school is 
especially a woman’s permanent vocation; while a great 
many men teachers take it up only incidentally and tempo- 
rarily, to boil the pot during the time they are studying 
law or medicine. 

No doubt this is true, yet everywhere men teachers 
are paid more than women, and, the country over, their 
pay averages nearly a third higher. The only real reason 
that women are paid less than men for the same work is 
that they can be had for less. 

The fourteen thousand and odd women teachers in the 
public schools of New York City are, undoubtedly, the 
most highly paid in the country, and they have made a 
stronger fight, we believe, for pay equal to men than has 
been made anywhere else. This may be simply another 


illustration of the familiar doctrine that you must be com-- 


paratively happy before you can realize your misery; you 
must attain a certain state of well-doing before you can 
struggle effectually for a higher state. When women have 
moved up a few notches economically probably they will 
demand and get the same pay as a man for the same work. 


Too Many Men for the Jobs 


F THE persons, sixteen years of age or older, who 
received aid from organized charity in a city, during 

a given year of normal business activity, more than three- 
quarters were classed as wage-earners—that is, they were 
engaged in gainful occupations, and partly self-supporting, 
or self-supporting part of the time. But in only a little 
over one-tenth of the cases did the chief wage-earner of the 
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family have steady work, the employment of nearly nine 
tenths being described as “‘irregular.”” To how great a 
degree the cause of poverty is just plain lack of work prob- 
ably no finite mind will ever know. 

A pamphlet lately issued by the Labor Department 
of the State of New York shows that at the beginning of 
last year over a third of the members of reporting labor 
unions were idle. This proportion declined quite steadily 
to the end of November, when it was only a fifth. Arriva] 
and departure of aliens at the port of New York show, for 
the last quarter of the year, a net inward movement of 
forty-three thousand —roughly, that much net addition to 
the crude labor supply, against a net outward movement 
of nearly three thousand in the third quarter. The 
destination of more than half the immigrants of the fourth 
quarter was either New York or Pennsylvania—the 
industrial centers. As the pamphlet says: ‘‘The stream 
of immigration has thus been very promptly affected by 
the gradual improvement in trade conditions.” When a 
hundred more jobs appeared a hundred and two more men 
appeared to claim them. 

The Socialists say they can cure this everlasting trouble 
of there being always more men than jobs. Probably it 
wouldn’t be fair to reply that over thirty per cent of the 
immigrants of the fourth quarter of the year came from 
Italy and Germany, where there is a great deal more 
Socialism than there is here. At any rate, whoever thinks 
he has discovered a cure will find listeners as long as the 
trouble lasts. 


A Good Rule Gone Wrong 


HOEVER takes the trouble to read the official text of 

the Supreme Court’s ‘“‘ commodities clause”’ decision 
will find in it this paragraph: ‘‘It is elementary, when the 
constitutionality of a statute is assailed, if the statute be 
reasonably susceptible of two interpretations, by one of 
which it would be unconstitutional, and by the other 
valid, it is our plain duty to adopt that construction which 
will save the statute from constitutional infirmity.”’ 

If the court would only somewhat extend that rule and 
stick to it there would be much less ground for the 
criticism that the court is, in effect, a legislative body 
which is not subject to review and not responsible to the 
people. When four, or three, or even two, learned justices 
of the Supreme Court deliberately adopt a certain inter- 
pretation of a statute that interpretation must certainly 
have the quality of reasonableness. Yet time and again 
a majority of the court has overthrown a statute when 
a minority of the court has declared the statute to be 
susceptible of an interpretation quite in harmony with the 
Constitution. 

A statute has been annulled time and again, even when, 
on the face of the court’s own records, there was the 
greatest doubt as to whether it was really in conflict with 
the Constitution. What, on that point, could raise a greater 
doubt than the carefully-formed opinion of a number of 
members of the Supreme Court? 

The court should surely extend the sanction of reason- 
ableness to an interpretation of a statute which is made by 
one-third or four-ninths of itself, and so, by a logical appli- 
cation of the principle of its own rule, save that statute 
from destruction. 

Under popular government the formal enactments of 
the people’s representatives are entitled to consideration. 
They ought not to be condemned unless they are guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 


The Double Standard of Manners 


IEECULIARLY diabolical in its ingenuity is the charge 

leveled against an eminent Western politician that he 
wears a celluloid collar. Like the two-edged sword of 
fable it cuts both ways. 

In the politer regions of the state it will put the poli- 
tician under the withering imputation of being a crude and 
dowdy person whose uncouth appearance is likely to bring 
reproach upon the refined commonwealth whose official 
representative he aspires to be; while in the most bucolic 
district it will bring down upon him the no less damning 
suspicion of being a mere glass of fashion and mold of form, 
to whose effeminate hands the interests of the state’s 
sturdy manhood cannot safely be intrusted. The city 
man will reject the politician as a hayseed, and the farmer 
will reject him as a dude. To the one a celluloid collar 
prefigures waving cornfields and smelly barnyards; to 
the other it suggests the ostentation and folly of the 
smart set. 

The same article of commerce and adornment may stand 
for the extreme of simplicity or of sophistication, depending 
entirely upon the point of view of the beholder. 

In the same subtle manner the politician might be 
double-crossed by a statement that he always eats pie with 
a knife—the prejudice, on the one side, being in favor of 
eating it with a fork, and, on the other side, in favor of 
eating it by hand. For wearing a white vest and claw- 
hammer coat in the afternoon a man might be defeated 
in two districts for exactly opposite reasons. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


The Hundredth Man : 


SK yourself this question: Suppose you were fifty 
A years old and a lawyer in an interior city, of good 
reputation and with a good practice built up after 
twenty-five years of the hardest kind of work. Suppose 
you had a taste for books and pictures and a liking for 
travel. Suppose a man at the head of a great corpora- 
tion for which you did legal business came to you and 
said: ‘‘If you will devote yourself exclusively to the law 
business of my organization, doing nothing else, I will give 
you twenty thousand dollars a year for the rest of your 
life, the salary to continue to death whether you are inca- 
pacitated or not and no matter for how many years, and I 
will sign a contract with you guaranteeing you this sum 
each year, with a further guarantee of six months’ vaca- 
tion each year, and underwrite that contract in any way 
you direct, bonding our company for its faithful perform- 
ance,” Suppose you were a lawyer, with a fondness for 
books and pictures and travel, and a man came along, a 
man who you knew would carry out the contract, and 
handed you a thing like that on a silver salver and begged 
you to take it. What would you do? 

Again: What would you do? 

Answer (ninety-nine times out of a hundred): ‘‘ Take it.”’ 

Answer (the hundredth time): ‘‘ No, I will not take it. 
I am grateful for your employment, and will be glad to 
continue as your legal adviser as now. But I think I can 
be of more value to you under the present arrangement. 
I want to be my own man instead of your man, and I am 
sure if I bound myself with an agreement like that I would 
soon be of use neither to you nor myself.” 

Well, Charles Nagel, the new Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, was the hundredth man. He didn’t take 
it. Instead, he kept along with his general practice 
until President Taft scooped him in for his present place. 

It was ten years ago that Mr. Nagel 
refused that proposition. Like as not, he 
hasn’t been sorry since. If he has been 
he doesn’t show it, for he is having the 
time of his life in the Department of Commerce 
which Mr. Cortelyou started on a card-index 
plan, which Mr. Metcalf continued, adding 
voluminously to both cards and indexes, and which 
Mr. Straus buzzed about in for a time. You see, Mr. 
Nagel is a tall, thin person who hates peace. Likewise, he 
has decided views on being his own boss. Thus, when he 
hopped gayly into the welter of red tape, indexes, prece- 
dents, conventions and other perplexing paraphernalia 
with which they had managed to clutter that department 
in the six years of its existence, the first thing he did was to 
shout loudly for a long pole with a sharp point on the 
end, and taking the pole he began to stir ’em up. 

He has stirred them up, all right. There are more 
department heads and bureau chiefs running around in 
circles and cheeping plaintively in Mr. Nagel’s jurisdic- 
tion than elsewhere in the known world. To be sure, he 
won’t get very far, but it is fun while he isat it. Presently 
the system will begin to close in, and Mr. Nagel will 
find himself facing that tall and thick stone wall known 
as the that’s-the-way-it-has-always-been-done obstruction 
to new methods and new men. 


The Affair of the Riot Guns 


i MAY take longer for Nagel to come to the unclimb- 
able, un-go-roundable, no-thoroughfare place, for he is 
a fighter. Not so many years ago, when they had a 
street-car strike in St. Louis that began with the men 
quitting work and progressed to the car-wrecking stage, 
he went down to the sheriff and volunteered his services. 

“What can you do?” asked the sheriff. 

“T can go out and organize a company of citizens of 
St. Louis who will stand by me and put an end to these 
outrages.”’ 

“But,” said the sheriff, ‘‘you are interested in politics, 
and it will turn the labor vote against you.” 

“‘Raus mit politics,” retorted Nagel, being of German 
descent, “‘and it won’t turn any of the decent labor vote 
against me, atsthat.” 

So he went out and organized the Nagel Protective 
Corps, which consisted of about a hundred St. Louis citi- 
zens, all of whom were of the same mind about the out- 
rages—to wit, that peace and harmony should prevail if 
they had to fill the strikers full of holes. They were armed 
with riot guns, neat little instruments of slaughter that 
held a pint or two of buckshot and exploded like cannons; 
and in a short time they stopped the gentle pastimes of 
dragging women from street cars and pounding conduct- 
ors and motormen on the head with bricks, without shoot- 
ing anybody, but they did arrest a lot of disturbers. 

Besides captaining the gunners, Nagel attended to the 
court work in the trials. He saw to it that a bunch of 
strikers were put away for a few months each, every time 
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Taking the Pole He Began to Stir 'Em Up 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


a batch was brought before the judge. Presently the 
strike petered out and Nagel went back to his law office. 
It may be that he will organize a Nagel Protective Corps 
in the Department of Commerce, but he will need more 
than riot guns to get action down there. He will be 
obliged to organize and personally conduct a series of 
expansive earthquakes. 

Nagel has been active in Missouri Republican politics 
for a long time. He wasa member of the Missouri Legis- 
lature for two or three years and president of the City 
Council for four. He has always been allied with the silk- 
stocking element, which has put him in opposition to that 
sturdy warrior, Dick Kerens; not that Mr. Kerens does 
not wear silk socks, which he can and does, but that 
Kerens was on the plain-hose side, whereupon there were 
some sanguinary battles, ever and anon, the same ending, 
it would appear, in the final triumph of Nagel, for he is in, 
and Kerens isn’t—yet. 

He is the tallest man in the Cabinet, overtopping Judge 
Dickinson by an inch or two, but lacking those redundant 
architectural features that make the Judge so massive a 
man. There isn’t a porte-cochére or a bow-window on 
Nagel. He extends directly upward in a straight line to 
almost four inches more than six feet, and has no particu- 
lar or perceptible width. It wouldn’t be right to say he is 
thin, for it isn’t that. High for his breadth would be 
politer. Still, he is a mighty good-looking statesman, 
albeit the standard of manly beauty for the present 
Administration is strictly avoirdupois. 

Last fall he went to Chicago and took charge of the 
Western campaign for Mr. Taft. When things were in 
the doldrums Nagel stood up and pinned his faith pub- 
licly to Grand Old Missouri and the Grand Old Party 
simultaneously, using a large and ornate pin—coupled them 
in the betting, as the racegoers say. Like as not, he had 
a series of cold chills on election night, for if ever two 
candidates ran a neck-and-neck race Taft and Bryan did 
in Missouri. Finally, Taft won by a few hundreds, and 
after that it was certain Nagel could have a Cabinet place 
or about anything else he wanted. 

So he was given Commerce and Labor, and he came to 
Washington and looked it over. He is looking it over yet, 
looking it over and wondering how about it; likewise, he 
is getting much valuable experience in the ways of Wash- 
ington and the institution that has its headquarters at 
Washington, but he is managing to be cheerful about it 
and is making much progress. 

Personally, he is as attractive and as soft-spoken a citi- 
zen as ever stirred them up. You'd think, to watch him, 
that he was an altitudinous poet, given a bit to dreaming, 


instead of a most practical lawyer, given to doing. But 
when you take a close look you observe a square chin and 
a firmly-set jaw and an eye that can be cold and inquisi- 
torial if the occasion rises. He is a big man in the law, 
and he will be one of the big men in the Cabinet. 

But, say, that was an attractive billet he refused, wasn’t 
it? Really, the man must like to work. 


Out of the Pie Belt 


HE older men in the Navy had one sure way of teasing 
Rear-Admiral Hemphill that never failed to make that 
gallant hero rise up and run amuck. 

When Hemphill, as a cadet, went to the Naval Acad- 
emy, he marched in to his first meal at the mess hall with- 
out knowing just what sort of food he would get. The 
negro waiters brought the usual food and, after he had 
finished, young Hemphill beckoned his waiter and said: 
“Let me have some pie.” 

“Deed, boss,” replied the waiter, “dey ain’t no pie fur 
brekfas’.”” 

Hemphill has a squeaky voice. He looked at the 
waiter in blank astonishment and piped: ‘Gosh! No pie 
for breakfast?” 

Any time after that for forty years when the chaps who 
knew Hemphill wanted to start something, all they had to 
do was to squeak down a companionway or through a 
door: “‘Gosh! No pie for breakfast?” and the row began. 


New Styles in Mountains 


“T HAVE made many speeches,” said Representative 
Cushman, of Washington, one of the humorists of 
the House, ‘‘ but never one I remember with more satis- 
faction than an oration I delivered years ago while in 
competition for a school prize. I had 
a fine peroration, referring to the snow- 
capped, eternal peaks, as I recali the first 
of it. The part that is fixed in my 
memory came in the last sentence where, rising 
to the full height of my magnificent but some- 
what attenuated figure, I declaimed: ‘ Majestie 
monuments that stand alone, guardians of eternity, dis- 
playing on your mighty sides the ineffable footprints 
of the hands of time.’” 


Dear Old Snoddy 


“TN THE course of some politics down in Tennessee,” 

said Judge Dickinson, Secretary of War, ‘‘it became 
necessary for the faction of the Democracy with which I 
affiliated to fuse with the other faction, and we determined, 
in order to carry out our desires, to nominate a man 
named Snodgrass for a place on our ticket. Snodgrass 
represented the other faction. 

“*One of our orators was assigned to make the speech 
nominating Snodgrass, and, although he didn’t like the 
job, he went at it vigorously. After he had gone along 
a ways he said, ‘And now, gentlemen, I present the name 
of Thomas J. Snodgrass for your consideration ‘ 

“‘At this point one of the Snodgrass men could no 
longer restrain himself, and he threw up his hat and 
yelled: ‘’Rah for dear old Snoddy!’ 

“‘Our orator stopped. ‘I quit right here,’ he shouted. 
‘T’ll be hanged if I’ll nominate a man who can be called 
Snoddy.’” 





The Hall of Fame 
@ Judge Jacob M. Dickinson, Secretary of War, is the 
best story-teller in the Cabinet set. 
€ Sefior Nabuco, the Brazilian Ambassador, is the star 
orator of the Ambassadorial bunch. 


C Professor WJ McGee, who investigates soil erosions 
for the Government, gets angry if his name is printed 
W. J. McGee. He says he was christened WJ, and that 
that is all the front name he has. 


@ Henry Gassaway Davis, former Senator from West 
Virginia, former Democratic candidate for Vice-President, 
who has so many millions he doesn’t know what to do, is 
eighty-six and spry as a lad of forty. 

C It’s a tie between Assistant Secretary McHarg, of the 
Department of Commerce, and Assistant Secretary Norton, 
of the Treasury Department, as to who is the best-looking 
of the new men in the Administration. 


C Franklin Adams, assistant director of the Bureau of 
American Republics, has visited, explored and otherwise 
traveled through every one of the American republics, 
except Haiti, and he is going there this summer just to 
close up the list. 
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—and articularly to merchants 
in BIG CITIES and towns 


















best local tailor in town. 
regular trade. 


Big City Dealers 


To 


Let. us~ put a BROADWAY 
Tailoring Department into your 
store. Let us equip you to sell 
REAL metropolitan clothes— 
clothes with all that swaggerness 
of style and perfection of fit in 
them that a big-city tailor can 


supply. 





We will provide you not with a 
“meré sample book alone, but with 
a complete department of which 
you can be proud—a fine stock of 
piece goods, model coats, a full 
line of sample swatches and every- 
thing you need to win the best 





trade in your. town. 
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148 Branch Royal Stores 





tailoring establishments in the world. 





For over twenty years, 5,000 merchants have been by 
with Royal Tailoring. That tailoring 1s to-d 
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Broadway Tailoring Brought Into Your Store 





Any good merchant, anywhere, who handles Royal Tailoring with the equipment we give him can compete successfully with the 
And all without investing a penny, without risking a dollar, without interfering with a single branch of his 
And that dealer will know that he is selling the highest type of custom-made metropolitan clothes in America. 
know he is selling clothes that are cut und draped to the individual measures of each customer in the two largest and best organized 
He will know that he is selling the only garments in America that are legally and individually 
guaranteed to be all pure wool—and to give satisfaction in every respect, or money back without question. 


$2,500 to $25,000 a Year Without Investment 


It is possible to double and triple the profits of the average retail store with a Royal Tailoring 
department, and yet without interfering in any way with the regular stock. 
not cut down your ready-made sales; it simply gets you a trade you are not enjoying now. It 
brings you hundreds of tailor customers whose trade has been helping somebody else’s bank 

And every suit you sell will be an absolute cnetbest tailor suit—witha 
swaggerness of style and a perfection of fit that will advertise your store. 
to a store; nothing helps more to 


account instead of yours. 





bring in the quality trade than a high class custom tailoring department. 
And the equipment, complete, is furnished at our expense. 


An Absolutely Different Line 


Do not confuse Royal Tailoring with 
any other tailoring in America. It has 
not in this country a single competitor. 
It makes its clothes and works with its 
trade along lines exclusively its own. 

There are no uncertainties in Royal 
tailoring, no delivery questions, no de- 
layed shipments, no mixed cotton mer- 
chandise, no misfits or mishaps. We 
tailor our garments on an absolute 
schedule. We confine ourselves to 
ALL PURE Wool. We guarantee 
every garment to satisfy, or we alone 
take the loss. 
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Five Exclusive, Definite Selling Feire: 





500 Pure Woolens 


The assortment of woolens we place 
in your store is surpassed in no local 
tailor shop in America. For the cur- 
rent season alone we furnish 500 
Pure Woolen Innovations, in exclu- 
sive weaves and colorings, you can- 
not duplicate anywhere save perhaps 
in the shops of a Wetzel, a ‘Bell, or 
another of the exclusive New York 
Tailors. 

We take the output of three of the 
world’s most famous mills. And the 
cream of the season’s cloth successes 
are always on display in your store. 


R 


We place in every dealer’s store 
the equipment for a wool test that no 
other tailor has ever dared even to 
suggest. That test will show in- 
stantly the percentage of deception ina 
fabric. 

We do that eagerly, because Royal 
tailoring is confined to wool —all 
wool — pure wool and nothing else but 
wooi. It doesn’t merely promise and 
claim, it legally guarantees that every 
thread and fibre in a Royal pattern is 
wool and wool alone. The guarantee 
is attached to each garment. 


To Get Quick Action and Anticipate Your Competitor, Se 
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$1 a Day fife 

Delay and unceraiijeries ar 
unknown in Royal tall We shi 
every garment on @ six day 
schedule, as dependabege runnin, 
time of the Twentieth Limited 
And when that schedil lived ui 
to, we pay the dealer 1 day fo 
every day’s delay in try of hi 
garment order. 

No aggravating f @ers, an 
humiliating of youn@gecause 
promised garment dome erialize 
You know absolutely "9 armen 
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—a chance to add a new depart- 
ment without investment. 















bung their bank accounts and making clear reputations 
\-dathe fastest-selling in America. But the time has 
 indtable—when public demand in other cities 

O00fore dealers to share in the Royal trade. 


We Equip You To Handle the Trade and Help You To Get It 


1 the We will not stop with merely equipping your store with a tailoring department. We will not stop with our elaborate outfit of 
of his Bvoolen samples, our handsome steel photogravure fashion plates, our selected model coats for display. We will not only equip you to 
: will Bupply the trade, but we will help to make the trade for you. 

nized We are by far the largest tailoring advertisers in the world. Every man who wears clothes knows the Royal Tailors and knows 
ually Bhat they stand for clothes quality. In the magazines alone we use more space than any five tailors combined. And in your own terri- 
ory we will work direct with you, with powerful circulars and letters, to help you build the largest local tailoring business. 
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Write or Wire Us Today eee 
ring You can mail the blank we print, with your name and address attached, or you can ee —— 
will [‘short-cut’’ the route by sending it as a telegram at our expense. Whether wt \ 
It Wired or mailed it binds you to nothing. It simply asks for a niet ‘ 





bank servation of your territory pending mutual agree- 
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bain. Send the blank while the ' 
hought is alive in your mind! 
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a Day hae The Legal Guarantee 


d unceraigyeries are The Legal Guarantee is one of the 
Royal wit] We ship greatest of tailoring order inducements. 
ant on an RE six day You can not only promise a customer 
dependabe running that he will like a Royal garment 
['wentieti Limited. after it is made for him — you can guar- 
hat schedut@ lived up ante it. 

he dealer a B day for That guarantee comes with his 
delay in te Bry of his garment, made out in pen and ink, 
er. in his name, and warrants every part 
vating of @Pers, and and particle of the garment to give 











z of yoummecause a him perfect satisfaction or it need not 

rment doeieterialize, be accepted. And the guarantee is 

bsolutely "MF garment profitable, for Royal garments satisfy 
invariably, 


Se: this Wire To-day 


Over 5,000 Royal Dealers 
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The Clothes of 


a Gentleman 





TYLE is an easy matter to 

the men and women of 
wealth who in their leisure order 
it by the exercise of their good 
taste and open purses. 


To us—to you—who must 
spend at least the major portion 
of our time earning a living— 
it is a much more important 
matter. 


It is a genuine necessity that 
you should be a fashionably, if 
conservatively, dressed man, as 
men of the world view style. 


Stein-Bloch have always 
taken the professional and busi- 
ness man’s style requirements 
seriously. 


They meet them. For the 
Spring of 1909 they show you 
clothes to fit the measure of 
each individual type of Ameri- 
can man—in taste, in size, in 
pocketbook. 

Stein- Bloch clothes are the 
clothes of a gentleman. Look 
at them at your leading cloth- 
ier’s—and look for the label: 


(ae 
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**Smartness’’—sent free—is 
full of fashion photographs 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 
Tailors for Men 


Offices and Shops, New York, 
Rochester, N. Y. The Fifth Ave. Bldg. 


London Agency, SELFRIDGE & COMPANY, Lid., 
Oxford Street W. 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


BOUT this time look out for Cabinet 
squalls,’ should go in every polit- 
ical almanac for that period running 

from the fourth of March until the summer 
vacations begin in the first year of an 
Administration, They always come. The 
new Cabinet dignitaries are then engaged 
in the shaking-down process, in getting 
used to their — and in having the jobs 
get used to them. They all come from 
atmospheres where things could be done, 
and are dropped into an area of depression 
where nothing can be done except in the 
regular way. 

They revolt and beat against the bars, 
and protest they are the bosses and must 
be obeyed; and ~~ are lively for a 
time. Then they all calm down and every- 
thing goes on in the same old way. 

The first good one came in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, where Secretary Nagel, 
of St. Louis, being a new broom, began to 
put it to the test to see whether he swept 
clean or not. Up to date he has not. There 
is still quite a lot of dust on the rug, to say 
nothing of an accumulation here and 
there in the corners. Still, when Nagel 
went out and poked his broom at S. N. D. 
North, Director of the Census, he cer- 
tainly did start something. 

We take a census every ten years and it 
has been, heretofore, one of the great job- 
makers. Thousands of men are employed 
as enumerators and clerks and all that, and 
the patronage-hungry Senators and Repre- 
sentatives await with great anxiety the 
beginning of each decade. After the 
census is taken there is work during the ten 
— that follow the actual counting for a 
large force of clerks in tabulating and com- 
piling the mass of various statistics that 
are gathered, statistics on every conceiv- 
able subject, from manufacturing to hered- 
ity, from birth to marriage, to death. 

Until now the Director has been practi- 
cally supreme. This has been especially 
true with North, who has been in govern- 
mental affairs for a long time, and is a 
strong, well-versed and important man. 
Since the Department of Commerce was 
organized, in 1903, the Census Bureau has 
been under the Secretary of Commerce, 
technically, but really the Director has had 
about all the say. Nagel came in just a 
year before the next census—which they 
expect will show the population of the 
country to be more than ninety millions— 
is to be taken. He heard about the enor- 
mous patronage of the bureau and of its 
workings, and he looked it over. 


North’s Neutralized Efficiency 


Presently he discovered the Director was 
not paying any attention to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, but running things to 
suit himself. The question of a contract 
for a new lot of tabulating machines came 
up and Nagel found he had not been con- 
sulted. He called Mr. North in and asked 
why. . North didn’t give a satisfactory 
reason, and Nagel announced that he was 
boss of the place and that North would do 
what he wanted him to or get out. On the 
face of it that seems a plain proposition, but 
things are never on the face of it in Wash- 
ington. The fact is, as soon discovered by 
Nagel, that North, who came to Washing- 
ton from Boston, where he was secretary 
for many years of a wool association, has a 
lot of influence behind him. Hehasassisted 
in the making of at least one tariff bill, 
because of his technical knowledge of the 
wool industry, and Senator Aldrich and 
Senator Lodge and some other important 
pevoees were for him; not that they do not 
ike Mr. Nagel, but that they have known 
North a long time, consider him a valuable 
man and are his friends. 

Nagel found that ousting North was a 
good deal of a job, so he put the whole 
thing plump up to the White House. Taft 
is conciliatory in these days. He is pla- 
cating. He didn’t want a Cabinet minister 
to resign within sixty days after he had 
been ao on a question of jurisdic- 
tion in his own department, and he called 
Nagel and North up to the White House 
one night and they had it out. After the 
affair had been discussed for several hours 
the President said to North: “‘ Well, Mr. 
North, then it seems that your efficiency 
in the Department has been neutralized.” 

Many persons would have answered, 
‘‘And I hereby tender my resignation.” 


Not North. He tendered no resigna- 
tion. What he said was, ‘Yes, Mr. 
President, that seems to be true,” and left. 

That was the departmental view of it. 
Take what they hand to you, but never 
resign. Why resign? If one can hang on 
for a time a new Secretary of Commerce 
may come along, and then there may be a 
chance to get back into power again. One 
never can tell. Besides, the thought of 
being separated from the Government 
pay-roll is not to be entertained. Then, 
too, the thing may be straightened out, 
and everybody forgets sooner or later, and 
one’s influence is always working. So it 
was patched up, for a time at least; for if 
a man does not leave when you say, 
“‘What’s your hurry? Here’s your hat,” 
the only way to make him leave is to throw 
him out; and Taft deprecated that. 

Meantime, Mr. Nagel is confronted 
with the proposition that they have picked 
out his assistants for him, and he is trying 
to find out why. Over in the Interior 
Department Judge Richard A. Ballinger is 
pretty busy. He has stood that ancient 
and dignified bunch of patriots who labor 
in the various bureaus on their ancient and 
dignified heads. Men who were high in 
the Department have been reduced to nine 
hundred and twelve hundred-dollar clerk- 
ships and put in the most menial positions. 
Men who were at the heads of important 
bureaus for years are now doing the most 
ordinary clerical work. Ballinger is turn- 
ing the place inside out, which is net a bad 
job, for it has been a long time since any- 

ody took a club in that institution and 
swung it around his head regardless of 
what it hit. 


Ballinger’s First Squall 


And, as in the case just mentioned, you’d 
think that if a man had had an im- 

ortant four-thousand-dollar place in the 

nterior Department and had been put 
down to a nine-hundred-dollar place he’d 
resign even if he had to go driving a street 
car. But they donot. They never resign. 
They 50 meekly to their new desks, cursing 
inwardly, but outwardly as subservient as 
ever, and plod along in the hope that a new 
Secretary will come in and put them back 
where they think they belong. 

It is no easy thing to shift these men. 
They all had political influence when they 
were appointed and probably retain some 
shreds of that influence now. Moreover, 
they can generally impress some statesman 
with their tales of woe, and that leads the 
statesman to go around and lie down on 
Ballinger. He doesn’t seem to pay much 
attention to the statesmen. It needed 
shaking up, to his mind, and he is shaking 
it. Of course, it will settle back again 
sooner or later, but at present it is in a 
highly-agitated and nervous condition; 
almost hysterical, so to speak. 

While all this was going on Ballinger had 
his first squall. His Department got into a 
tangle with the Agricultural Department 
on the question of the interpretation of 
some of the conservation laws. Neither 
would yield, and we expected, every time 
there was a Cabinet meeting, to see 
Ballinger and Tama Jim Wilson come 
rolling out of the door, locked together and 
hammering one another in the face. Con- 
ciliator Taft stepped in here, also. He 
said, ‘‘ Now, boys, be good or I’ll spank 
you both,” and they quit, announcing in a 
somewhat chastened manner that the row 
was merely about the interpretation of 
some laws, anyhow, a matter over which 
no Cabinet ministers would so far forget 
themselves as to fight. Oh, certainly; not 
at all. They wouldn’t fight; not when 
Taft had placed them both in his chair and 
sat on them for half an hour. 

Taft is conciliating in other directions 
also, and having the usual luck. The men 
he conciliates are glad enough of it, for 
nobody, whatever his private opinion may 
be, wants to be at outs with a President. 
The chaps who are yelling are the thick- 
and-thin Tafters, who went out and made 
the fight for his nomination and election, 
and who think they have all the bonds and 
all the stock in the Taft corporation, or 
should have, at any rate. Your politician, 
from Cabinet minister or Senator down 
to country postmaster—all. politicians— 
wants all there is. He yells loudly about 
loyalty and all that, and cannot for the life 
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EXIT HUNGER 


No hunger like the hunger 
that comes from hunting, fishing, 
picnicking and out-door-ing, 

No taste like the taste of 
Underwood Deviled Ham to 
feed that hunger. It’s the deli- 
cious ham taste of salt, and sugar 
and hickory smoke, blended with 
the famous Underwood Deviled 
Dressing of 42 spices. 

Handy? Handiest food there 
is for out-door-ing—a can of it 
in one pocket, bread in the other 
pocket, a jackknife. Result: 
Good taste quick! Exit hunger. 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


REG. U. B. PAT. OFFICE 


and you’]] want it for in-door-ing 
ton — teas, luncheons, light cook- 
ery. Makes all manner of new, 
rare, delicate morsels. Our free 
Recipe Book tells how. 

Underwood Deviled Ham is 
clean, economical. No _ preserv- 
atives. No adulteration. Only 
ham and spices ground fine. 
Price 1§c and 2c. 

If your grocer doesn’t keep it 
send his name and 1c to WM. 
UNDERWOOD CO., Dept. 6 H, 
52 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass., 
and you will receive by return 
mail a 1$c can of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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Send 10c for a 


great treat 


When you send a dime to pay the 
packing and postage, I will send you 
as my gift a generous sample pack- 
age of my newest candy —‘ White 
Cherries in Maraschino, Chocolate 
Dipped ”"— 

It makes one’s mouth water just to 
think of them. Yet you can hardly 
imagine the enticing flavor of this 
happy combination. 





Johnston’s 


WHITE CHERRIES 


In Maraschino 


CHOCOLATE DIPPED 


The plump, luscious white cherries are 
smothered in Maraschino—then dipped in 
rich, pure chocolate. 

One taste of this nugget of goodness, and you get 
the delicious flavor of all three, fruit, Maraschino 
and confection. It’s more than mere candy. 

] pack this “combine of sweets” in hand- 
some white embossed packages — daintily tied 
with red satin ribbon—in 25c, 40c, 50c, 80c 
and $1 sizes. 

My gift package is an exact fac-simile of 
the regular sizes with plenty chocolates to 
know their goodness. 

I make also, Dutch Bitter Sweets and Swiss 
Style Milk Chocolates in handsome boxes. 
] will send a sample size of either for a dime. 

When you send the 10c—say which candy 
you want and address me — 


Johnston 
Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. _ 


Joe ores 






Established 1847 











Beautifull 
eR 

Send » og of enone on 
apostal. It brings you 
our “Old Hickory” alyte $2.00 
book, showing 150 types 
of quaint, durable, rus- ‘‘Spindle Back’ Chair, No. 24 
tic furniture, views of Height, 39 ins. Seat, 17 ins. 
famous hotels and fine wide, 17 ins. deep. 
country homes where nothing but “Old Hickory” 
is used; gives you innumerable suggestions for 
the furnishing and arrangement of lawn, veranda 


and country homes. For out-of-door comfort 
and satisfaction, invest your money in 


Old Hickory Furniture 


.Woven from the tough inside bark of the 
hickory tree—as strong and durable as rawhide — 
legs and rungs made from the young trees — not a 
particle of paint or varnish about it. 

‘Old Hickory ” is built to stand all the ups and 
downs of the weather—it looks as well at the 
end of the season as the day it was bought—leave 
it out of doors all the year ’round — weather affects 
neither its looks nor its life. Make your selection 
from the style book —then if your dealer cannot 
supply you, order from us. We forward direct 
the day your order is received. 


OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. , Box 6, Martinsville, Ind. 


















FILMS DEVELOPED 
10 CENTS PER ROLL 
ALL SIZES. 
VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 
sons 2 Sim TAB OA, Sos 425,30, Se. 


charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists 
and give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 














of him see why a President should concili- 
ate anybody, especially any of those per- 
fidious wretches who opposed him in the 
early days. 

eantime, Mrs. Taft’s social program is 
being carried out with vigor and deter- 
mination. Her plan for a gathering on the 
Potomac Drive on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons has become immensely 
popular, and everybody in Washington 
who is anybody, or who can hire a victoria, 
get an automobile, or corral any kind of a 
decent conveyance, dresses up and goes 
there about five o’clock. he Marine 
Band plays in the bandstand, and the scene 
is very attractive. They have laid out 
tennis-courts which are occupied always. 
The polo players have taken a section of 
the park. The lagoon is full of motor- 
boats. The college crews come up the 
river in their shells. There are scores of 
horseback riders. There are thirty or 
forty ball games going on around the base 
of the Washington Monument and the 
long line of vehicles moves along the drives 
in imposing array. 

Mrs. Taft arrives about five o’clock in 
her automobile and, after circling the drive 
once, takes her position at the head of the 
ellipse. She remains there for an hour or 
so, while the people who know her stop for 
a moment for a chat and then move on, and 
those who do not know her stare as they go 
by. Mrs. Taft takes a lady or two with her 
each afternoon and holds a very remark- 
able outdoor levee. All Washington is 
taken with the idea, and Potomac Drive is 
likely to be a national institution. 

Once a week President Taft goes down. 
He generally goes on horseback, accom- 
panied by one of his aides in full-dress 
uniform, rides around the drive and stops 
for a few moments beside Mrs. Taft. e 
started one day, not long ago, on a Wednes- 
day afternoon. It was the opening day 
for the Departmental Baseball League, 
and the two contending nines were playing 
on one of the public diamonds near the 
Monument. One of the nines was the 
Post-Office Department organization, and 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock, who used 
to be a baseball player himself, had pitched 
the first ball. The President came along 
and saw the crowd around the game. 

““Who’s playing?” he asked Captain 
Butt, his aide. 

‘‘ Post-Office and Commissioners,’’ Cap- 
tain Butt replied. 

“Here,” said the President to his 
orderly, ‘‘take my horse. I’m going to 
see some of that.” 


Consternation Below-Stairs 


And he and Captain Butt got down and 
walked into the crowd, where they watched 
three innings. Whereupon, history was 
made again, for that, in all probability, 
was the first time a President of the United 
States watched an amateur ball game on a 
= diamond. Still, the President likes 
aseball and goes to the league games here 
occasionally, while Vice-President Sherman 
oes every afternoon he can get away 
rom the Senate when there is a game, 
riding out and back in a street car. 

Mrs. Taft is not so busy with her social 
duties that she has not taken time to go 
over the White House and reorganize it. 
During the Roosevelt occupancy there were 
servants in flocks about the place, most 
of whom had little to do. 

There were nine laundresses at the 
White House while Mr. Roosevelt lived 
there and other servants in similar pro- 
fusion. Mrs. Taft a a housekeeper 
who cut the nine laundresses down to three 
and made similar reductions all along the 
line. Also, she caused great woe by com- 

elling all the servants to eat at one table, 

or it seems, in addition to the social posi- 
tion secured by working at the White House, 
there were distinct grades of that position 
among those who worked there. There 
were three tables. The head one was used 
by the top-notchers, like Pinckney, the 
steward, and Charley Reeder, the footman, 
and on down. The housekeeper promptly 
discharged about two-thirds of the servants 
and put all the rest at one table. 

There are not so many dinner-parties at 
the White House as there were when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was there, and luncheon 
is a family affair instead of a function. 
President Taft eats an apple for his own 
luncheon, which is not much of a festivity. 
What has happened is that President Taft, 
thinking there should be economy in the 
expenditures of the Government, has de- 
termined to economize a little himself. 
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Madam, be Careful 


No silk glove is a genuine Kayser with- 
out “Kayser” in the hem. 


That name is your protection. 

It marks the silk gloves which, for 25 years, all satisfied women have worn. 

It designates the gloves with the wonderful fabric—made in our factory from the 
very cocoon. 

It tells you the gloves with the patent tip—with the guarantee in every pair. 

It denotes the gloves with that perfection in fit which none but the Kayser gloves 
ever attained. 

And it marks the gloves which go through fi/ty operations to secure their ex- 
quisite finish. 

These are the features which have made Kaysers the silk gloves of the millions. 

They are the features you want, and the features you get when you see ‘‘Kayser”’ 
in the hem, 

bid 





%& 





Patent Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves 


A Guarantee in Every Pair 


Kaysers cost not a penny more than gloves 
not half so good. 


It is not a question of paying the price. 
For the poorest silk gloves cost as much 
as the Kayser. 

It is simply the question of getting the 
most for the money. 

All we have learned by 25 years of 
experience costs you no more than an 
amateur make. 

You can get the Kayser fabric, fit and 
finish at the cost of the commonplace. 






And you get our protection—a new pair 
free if Kaysers are not satisfactory. 
Simply insist on the gloves you want—the 
gloves you have always worn. They have 
“ Kayser”’ in the hem. —_— 
Short Silk Gloves, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 the Name in 
the Hem 


Long Silk Gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
JULIUS KAYSER & CO., MAKERS, 


NEW YORK 
Also makers of Italian Silk Underwear—the most 
luxurious lingerie in the world, yet the most economical. 
It outwears cotton ten to one, as thousands of women 
know. Made in every undergarment that a woman 


wears. Send for booklet ,‘“‘What Every Woman Knows.” 
Address Julius Kayser & Co., New York. 
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A new note in footwear fash- 
ions—two eyeletties. One 















































of these is the Colonial—a strik- 





ing style made over Florsheim 
“Natural Shape” lasts, which 
won't slip at the heel, gap at 
the instep nor pinch the toes. 
An ideal warm weather shoe. 


Write for Style Book. 


The FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, Chicago, 
U. S. A. 


AT 
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Engines will permit of outside business. 


grade automobi 
materials and with equally as 


Engines. 


Marine Engi 
Made in 1, 2 and 3 cylinders from 
3 to 25 H.P. Jump Spark Ignition 

1 and 2 cylinders, 4 to 15 H.P. Make and Break Ignition 
Just the engine for any boat for work or pleasure 


Attractive Prices — Best Quality 


SHHE cylinder castings for many of Amer- 

| ica’s best automobiles are made in the 
Ferro Foundry. Ferro Marine Engine cyl- 
inders are made at the same time from 
the same fine gray air furnace iron. 


The Ferro Machine Shops machine cylinders and engine parts 
for automobile manufacturers when the volume of work on Ferro 
Ferro Marine Engines 
not only embody the successful mechanical features of the high 

ile motor, but they are made of the same kind of 
ood workmanship. ‘his is, in 
brief, the reason for the reliability and durability of Ferro 
You will be enthusiastic if you run a Ferro. 





Two Cylinder Ferro Engine with Ferro Reverse Gear 








Offset Cylinder— 

An improvement 
found in the highest 
priced automobile 
motors and Ferro en- 
gines. Force of explo- 
sion exerts all turning 
force on Crankshaft. 
Gives greater power 
efficiency, reduces 
and equalizes side 
thrusts of piston on 
cylinder walls. Elim- 
inates ‘‘knock’’ which loosens parts. 


Ferro Engine Embodies 
Most Advanced Improvements 
Counter Balanced Crankshaft. 
Successful Cooling System for any 
climate. 
Positive Pressure Oiling System. 
Efficient Ignition—Jump Spark 
and Make and Break. 
Accessibility of Working Parts. 
All Parts Interchangeable. 
And others too lengthy to mention. 











SPECIAL— 5000 3 H. P, FERROS AT $60 EACH. Good as money can 
build. All improvements of standard Ferros, quantity brings down the 
price. Just the thing for launch, canoe, dingey or auxiliary yacht. 





If You Visit the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in Seattle this summer be 
sure to see the Ferro Exhibit in Machinery Hall. Experts in attendance. 








Leading Boat Builders use Ferro engines. They must be good. Ask any 
of the following: W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O. Outing Boat Co., Ashland, 
Wis. Cleveland Auto Boat Co., C ‘leveland, O. Memphis Boat Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. Pope Boat Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. “ »pley Hdw. Co., 
Grafton, Ill. Inland Lakes Boat Co., Lake Geneva, Wis. . J. Hand, New 
Bedford, Mass. Niagara Motor Boat Co. ,N. Tonawanda, N. Y. Pioneer Boat 
& Pattern Co., Bay City, Mich. Pack: urd Motor Yacht Co., Cincinnati, O. 





A Practical Treatise covering design, construction, installation and opera- 
tion of marine motors sold for half the cost—25 cehts. 





Examine FREE the 


Indispensable New PARSONS 


The foremost of money-savers in 
telling one what not to do. 


The Famous 


Legal Standard PARSONS’ 
Laws of Business 


The invaluable companion of every one 7# business, 
every one who does business, every one needing 
knowledge adout business; every one who holds 
property or wishes to hold it; that is, all the world, 


Over 220,000 Sold 
of former editions. 
Whether or not you 
have one, You cannot 
afford not to own The 
New Greatly Enriched 
1909 Edition. 

With up-to-date chapters 
on Employers’ Liability; 
Powers and Liabilities of 
Stockholders, Officers and 
Directors of Corporations; 
Food and Drug Law; New 
Trade-Mark Law, Bailment, 
etc. Also a Full Glossary 
of Law Terms, 





It treats also of rights and duties 
under Contracts, Sales, Notes, 
Agency, Agreement, Considera- 
tion, Limitations, Leases, Part- 
nership, Executors, Interest, Insur- 

a in. 909 pp ence, a oats pts, 

. atents, Deeds, Mortgages, Liens, 
In Law Canvas Binding Antausecto, hen 2 Prone} 
Women, Arbitration, Guardians, Wills and much besides. 
Up-to-Date—The book contains also abstracts of All State 
Laws relating to Collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, Deeds, 
ony was of Grace, limitations, _Liens, etc. Likewise 
nearly pproved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, 
pon tera 8 Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, etc. Sent by 
prepaid express, on ten days’ examination. If what we claim remit 

.50 in payment; if not wanted. we will send stamps for return, 


The S. S. Scranton Co., 274228! Aten St. 








Cheaper Than Wood and Lasts a Lifetime 
Write for Booklet of Designs at all prices. Agents Wanted. 


The Stewart gy Co. 
1707 Covingt ti, 0. 


Largest ae of Iron 
Fence in the World. 








Iron Fence | 


Free Catalogue describing all 1909 models upon request. Write for it. 


Remember our New York Office, 44 Cortlandt St. (2nd floor) 


A large stock of engines. Experts in charge. 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Company 


Largest Marine Engine Builders in the World 
Main Offices 08 Superior St., Cleveland, O. 








Ask the following Distribu- 
tors for Information and a 
Demonstration 


Balfour & Calvitt, 
Savannah, Ga. 
Loane-Hiltz Eng. Co 
306 Hanover St., Baltimore 
Bath Marine Constr. Co., 
Bath, Me. 
Angier & Co., Boston, Mass. 
F. A. Ballou, 
879 Main St., Buffalo 
Richards & Friauf, 
420 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
G. P. Hall, 30 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Star Boat Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Jas. M. Shuck, 
1160 Main St., Los : writes 
J. C. Shadegg-Eng. 
po abe ‘Minn. 
E. P. Thomas, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Geo. Brewster, 
334 goed “eg » New Or. 
C. J. F. Scha 
Bourse ig * Phila: delphia 
Tranter Mfg. Cc 
105 Water St, Pittsburg 
Rierson Machinery Co., 
Portland, Ore. 
Horton Boat Co 
Roc hester, N. ¥. 
S. P. Pankost, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
South Eng. & Sup. Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Bates & Chesebrough, 
612 Mer. Ex., San Francisco 
Seattle Mar. Sup. Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Bacon & Donnovan, 
Springfield, Mass. 
ae Bros., Spokane 
. M. Trask, St. John, N. B. 
‘. R.W _— Mach. 
, Ltd., Toronto 
The oun! E ngine & 
Supply Co., Vancouver, B.C, 




















Make Your Summer Home 
Home-Like 


You can have the most brilliant light for 
the house and grounds and the most perfect 
fuel for cooking known by installing an 


“FP” Gas Machine 


A house-hold gas plant with gas range and incan- 
descent lights — not expensive — absolute safety. 
Let us send you free our 40-page illustrated 
booklet ‘‘Make Home Home- Like, ” showing 
artistic methods of lighting your home, effective 
kitchen arrangement, and directing the way to 
save % to 9-10 your fuel and light bills. 
INCANDESCENT LIGHT & STOVE CO. 


430 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE TEN-YEAR PEN | 


“ ° - ” 
Best Fountain Pen in the World 
Self-filling. Self-cleaning. 

Always writes. Never le 
Ten Year Guaranty with Every Pen 
PRICE $2.50 
ph: Money refunded if Pen does not please you. 


The Ten Year Pen Co. seston coaaes. @ 


—Always drapes evenly 
or basting — Can be worn 


Free iz Send for our Fine Il 

















































m 
of great interest to S 


Every Prospective Mother S 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever inv ented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ . 
pearance in the home, on = Street, and in society. 
bulkiness — no draw ey —no lacing —no ripping 
und. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 

can buy the material and pave them made at jhome. 
a. 


ty Skirt tt s FREER to e every woman 

writing ng it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we wil! 1 make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten da’ 
and if you don’t find it exactly as rep: 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts — If 
maternity skirt, remeriber our famous B& W dress 
en rece skirts will positively — you— 

jame gu: itee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Boyer & Williams (o.,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 

















and elegant ap- 
front and back —no 
year ro’ 

‘ine-Porm 


Gives opinions of phy- 
Trial. 


* 


not in need of a 


and thousands of others to work for 
him. Common school education sufficient. 
40,000 appointments yearly in Railway 
Mail, Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, 
and other branches of U. S. service, 
Philippines and Panama. 
lars free concerning positions, salaries, 
examinations (held soon in every State), 
sample examination questions, etc. 
ati Co Institute 

19-40 a National Bank Buildi 


















June 5, 1909 


J Chin 
apan, a 
Philippi 

The short, quick and comfortable 
route to the Orient is from Seattle to 
Yokohama following the warm Japan 
current. On your next trip to Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 


Manila, Hong Kong, or the far east 
go on the luxurious 


S.S. Minnesota 


sailing from Seattle, June 19, or Sep- ; 
tember 18, 1909. Largest ship in 
Trans-Pacific service. Everything the 
best. Electric lights, telephones, laun- 
dry, suites with sitting room and bath. 
Hong Kong passengers go via Manila. 
Send for folders describing trip. b 


Address any representative Great Northern 
y., Northern Pacific Ry., or 4 


Great Northern 
Steamship Co. 


W.C. THORN W. A. ROSS 
Traveling Pass’ rAgt. Ass’ tGen. pert Agt. 
209 Adams St. SEATTLE 

. CHICAGO 








NEW YORK OFFICE A. 1, CRAIG 
879 or 319 Broadway eS T. seer L gt. 











Profit in 
$33 One Day 
made by a man who 


earned $1174 in 111 
days. Ask for proof. 


FREE BOOK 
$30 Automatic Photo Button Machine $30 


Outfit includes 12-inch Wonder Cannon Camera, 1000 photo 
plates, 1 gross gilt frames, 2 sets developing powders. 
Everything necessary to start a rapid fire outdoor money 
making business. Camera takes, develops and finishes pic- 
ture, ready to wear in 30 seconds. A big gd maker at 
parks, carnivals, fairs and outdoor celebrations. an be set 
up in 20 seconds ready to operate. No eipasienee neces- 
sary. Easy to move with the crowd. Weight 4 pounds. Will 
ship upon deposit of §5, balance C. O. D. 


SCHNADIG SALES AGENCY, 111 Dearborn St., Chicage 


$620.32 HP. 


Fairbanks-Morse Two Cycle, Three 
Port, Valveless Marine Engine 
Never before has such a high grade 
engine been sold at such a low 
price. The same high 
quality material and work- 
manship as used on our 
highest priced engines. 
Equipped with Schebler 
Carburetter, rotary pump, ball thrust bear- 
ing, muffler, coupling, oil and grease cups, 
can of oil, can of grease, two wrenches, extra timer 
springs and starter crank. All for $62.00, Do not 
compare this engine with cheap, unreliable motors built only to 
sell, Pairbanks-Morse es are not only beautifully fin- 
ished on the outside, but each part is machined, the cylinder, 
piston and shaft are ground, and each part is carefully inspected 
All parts interchangeable. Every ne 
must develop more pe rated horse-power before Be rap es the 
factory. Also 18 H. P. two cycle and 4 00 
H, P. four cycle. A "Live Proposition for a 
Send for Catalog No. 1206 TA 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill.= 


































Full particu- 





ashington, D. C. 





views 4 all taken from actual 





to any address on receipt of 50c in postage, money order or silver. 








The newest, latest and most beautifully colored set of 50 post cards ever produced. These 
descriptive matter with each 
view. hese cards fully illustrate all ‘of ‘the most important parts of the world, and are 

a great educational series. The trip commences at New York, going through Washington, Philadelphia, Niagara Falls, Chicago, the 
cities of the West, Pike's Peak, Yellowstone Park, Arizona, New Mexico, Santa Catalina Island, Seattle, Canadian Rockies, across the 
ocean to Honolulu, Australia, Manila, Japan, China, India, the Holy Land, Egypt, Morocco, Malta, Spain, Venice, Italy, Switzerland, 
Paris, France, Monte Carlo, Berlin, Germany, the Rhine, Norway, Scotland, Ireland, England, across the Atlantic te Porto Rico, 
Havana, Florida. This beautiful and instructive collection of American and Foreign scenes, which retail for $1.25, mailed postpaid 


A. C. DIETSCHE, Importer and Publisher, Detroit, Mich. 


50° 


“SANITARY” ELECTRIC 
HOUSE PUMPS 


This cut shows one of our rotary 
types of pump for pumping soft 
water to bath-room, etc. This 
pump will lift soft water out of 
a cistern 60 feet into an attic 
tank at the rate of 
100 gallons an hour, 
at a cost of about 


lc a Day 
Why purap by hand when you can 


buy this wonderful pump, including motor, ready to set up, all 
charges prepaid east of the Mississippi, for 


LESS THAN $50? 

















Write us your wants today. We make a full line of Duplex and 
Single Double-Acting Pumps, Rotary Pumps, Deep 
Well Heads and Water Lifts. Booklet Free. 


SANITARY PUMP CO.,15 S.Canal St, Dayton, 0. 


























WE SELL 


Tax Bonds 


Bonds of cities, towns, villages, 
school and other Districts— 
varying in denomination from 
$100 to $1,000. Issued under 
state laws, approved by attor- 
neys of national reputation— 
recognized by Congress, and by 
state laws regulating Savings 
Banks, their permanent value 
giving assurance to the in- 
vestor and freedom from loss of 
energy and distrust incident to 
changing quotations on ‘“‘ listed 
securities.’’ They are accept- 
able collateral to your Banker 
and convertible in times of need. 


Who Buy of Us 


Insurance Companies, to protect pol- 
icy holders and because of the general 
approval of municipal securities. 


yen Banks, for your protec- 
tion and in accordance with their 
state laws. 


Banks and Bankers, for their own 
use, for customers dependent upon 
them for advice, for uses under 
the ‘‘Emergency Currency Act,”’ as 
security for government, state, 
county, city or special deposits. 

Trustees, who care for funds of 
widows and orphans and desire the 
avoidance of risk. 

Individuals, whose accumulations 
mean security for ‘‘old age’’ and hap- 
piness of those dependent on them. 


The Bonds We Own 


Great Central Commercial Cities, netting 3.70% to 4% 
Well Known Cities, . “ 4.15% to 454% 
County, School and District Bonds, “‘ 434% to 514% 
Levee and Irrigation Bonds, . “ 514% to6% 


Bought only after personal investigation. 


Our enormous selling power to customers 
in 36 states enables us to handle many large 
issues on terms extremely favorable to our 
customers. We offer you a wide selection 
and the practical experience of twenty years 
of success with no attendant losses. Write 
us today—state your needs—ask for lists 
and booklet on Tax Bonds. 


Address Department P. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
Merchants-Laclede Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















“Carey Act” 


Irrigation Bonds 
Unsold Portion, $450,000 


WYOMING LAND & 
IRRIGATION COMPANY 


YIELDING 


6% 


Westrongly recommend these bonds 
to conservative investors. Their issu- 
ance has the full sanction of National 
Government and State of Wyoming, 
and are legally ahead of all taxes. We 
have sold large blocks of these Bonds to 
bankers and other well-knowninvestors. 


Send for special descriptive circular. 


W. L. Rohrer & Co. 


HIGH GRADE BONDS 
1420 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 











Your Savings 


Investment at Home 


T HAS been said of investment that, like 
charity, it should begin at home. Since 
money has earning power as has a man, 

it follows that this power may be con- 
served or even increased, as a man’s labor 
may be conserved or increased, ij it is 
watched. Hence the value of having your 
savings or other funds so employed that you 
can see just what is being done with them. 

The experience of many small investors 
has been that so long as they kept their 
money at home—that is, in local bonds or 
farm mortgages—it was safe and yielded 
them a good return. soon as they put 
it out in what might be called “foreign”’ 
investments, or —— as many 
proved to be, they lost it. 

The advantages of home investment are 
many. First of all, it gives an opportunity 
to employ a small sum of mony, as, for 
example, in a share of stock in the local 
bank. The capitalization of most country 
banks, and by this is meant the real 
country bank in a very small town, is never 
very large, and the par value of the stock 
is usually $100. Most of these banks have 
no competition in their home towns. The 
result is that they earn very handsome 
profits and pay good dividends on the 
stock. A man who owns a share of stock 
in his home bank not only becomes a de- 
positor in it himself but also tries to get 
deposits from all his friends. Thus he not 
only helps to build up the institution but 
also is constantly adding to the value of 
his investment. The same influences rule 
in any commercial enterprise in which the 
local investor becomes interested. It may 
be a grocery store or a shop. The signifi- 
cance of it is that when he is even a very 
small owner he works hard for the enter- 

rise, especially when he can see the 
usiness grow from day to day. 

The same principle is true of bonds. The 
average man thinks that the safest and 
most valuable municipal bonds, for in- 
stance, are those of the great cities. The 
truth of the matter is that very often the 
bond of a village or a township or a school 
district is just as safe or safer and is more 
profitable than the bond of the biggest 
city in the state. Why is this so? Simply 
because a small town is very careful about 
making or increasing its bonded debt. 
When it does issue bonds the town officials 
regard the bonds as a sort of moral ob,iga- 
tion on the part of the whole community, 
and they safeguard them in every possible 
way. One element of safety in the bond of 
a small town is that, usually, the bonded 
debt of the place is a very small fraction of 
the assessed valuation of the — 
which is the real security behind the ond. 
The bonded debt of a town of 20,000 inhab- 
itants may only be 214 per cent of the 
valuation, while the bonded debt of a big 
city like New York may be 10 per cent. 
The assessed valuation of property is less 
than the actual valuation. The larger the 
difference between the bonded debt and 
the assessed valuation the greater the secu- 
rity behind the municipal bond. In cities 
the bonded debt is limited by law. This is 
called the debt limit. As a rule it is about 
10 per cent of the assessed valuation. 


How Bonds are Investigated 


No matter where you live, it is almost 
certain that the city, town or village at 
some time or other issues a bond of some 
kind. It may be for a schoolhouse, a road 
ora sewer. It is possible to get hold of one 
of these bonds without much difficulty. 
Sometimes you are able to buy it direct 
from the town authorities or from an 
investment banker, because the issues of 
small towns are underwritten or bought 
outright just as are the issues of great 
cities. There are houses now that make a 
specialty of buying and selling the bonds 
of al towns. They make a careful 
investigation of the security behind the 


bond. They first investigate the levy for | 


the taxes on the property. The money 
secured from taxation is used to pay the 
principal and interest of the bonds. Hence 
the importance of having all the property 
of the community subject to tax levy. A 
number of states require a levy for taxes 
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UY a Gillette 

Safety Razor— 
New Pocket Edition 
and put it on your 
dressing table. 
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Some morning you'll get up 
and shave with it —then the 
GILLETTE will be as much 
of a hobby with you as it is 
with thousands of men the 
world over. 
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Have you never thought of 
owning a GILLETTE? 
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Have you never wished for 
one —say on a Sunday morn- 
ing—or in a hundred emergen- 
cies when you knew you were 
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* 
od not shaved, but ought to be? 
“4 There certainly can be no 


question in your mind of what 


New York, Times Ridg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg 
ondon Office 


17 Holborn Viaduct, F. C. 


Gillette Pocket Edition 


The Little Friend to all Mankind 


GILLETTE SALES CO, _, canadian ofice_ 
506 Kimball Building, Boston Montread 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 











the GILLETTE will do. You 
can’t doubt that you shall be 
able to shave yourself with 
the GILLETTE. It is not 
something you have to learn— 
you just do it ! 


ee 


It’s about the handsomest 
and cleverest little device you 
ever saw, pocket-case is made 
in gold, silver, or gun metal. 
Plain polished or richly en- 
graved. Handle and blade 
box each triple silver-plated 
or 14 K. gold-plated — and the 
blades are fine. Prices $5 to 
$7.50, on sale everywhere. 

You should know GILLETTE ; 
Shaving Brush—a new brush , 
of GILLETTE quality— bristles 
gripped in hard rubber: and 
GILLETTE Shaving Stick—a 
shaving soap worthy of the 
GILteTTE Safety Razor. 
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The Weekly Financial 
Review of J. S. Bache & Co., 
Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United 
States, will be sent on appli- 
cation to investors interested. 


Advice to individual investors given on request. 
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of yuur own? 





A splendid living can be made on a comparatively 
small investment in a retail line which I’ll be glad to 
tell you about. I also know good towns where such 
stores are needed. 


EDWARD B. MOON, 8 W. Water St., Chicago, Il. 





Why not a big-profit store 


SAFE 5% SURE 


Your savings deposited with our Company are free 
from speculation while earning 5% every day left in 
our care. The security back of them is of the very best, 
— Selected mortgages upon New York and Suburban Real Fstate 
Earnings are remitted by check quarterly, semi-annually or com 
pounded if desired. We have never paici than 54 dur 

years, while increasing our ass 


ervision of t ‘oni 
Dept Industriai is ¢ 
gressive a sll a 
h Institution that rits y : 
SC} We can probabi 
of our patrons 


<o INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 
» 1 Times Bidg.. 42nd St. and Broadway, New York 











% interest allowed on $100. de- 

posits, and 5% on smaller sums. 
$2,000,000 of Approved First Mort- 
gages, held in trust as your se- 
curity. 18 years in business— not 
a dollar loss to depositors. Write 

for ‘‘ The Sulky Dollar’—it tells of our plan 

—Double vour present income. 

GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS ASSOCIATION, 

175 York Street, Savannah, Ga. 

















oo: |< Write With Comfort 


accommodates itself to your hand. 


Tower’s Elastic Penholder 2,‘ ™yscies: 20a 


cramp. 


Bends to ease pressure 
prevents writers’ and book-keepers’ 
Eliminates perspiration; makes the day’s work 








easy and pleasant. Price 25c, five for $1.00. If your stationer cannot supply you, send us his address and 
we will give you a sample for seven two-cent stamps. 
CUTTER-TOWER COMPANY, 184 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Dept. 8. P. 


Ad eS8 20000000 


to be made for each year of the life of the 
bond. 

It follows then—and this feature is of | 
great interest to the investor—that the 


Press $5. 
Save money. Print for others, big 
Write factory for 


Larger $18. 
profit. All easy, rules sent. 

Press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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Our Most Popular 
Bonds 


We make a specialty of bonds 
secured by first liens on valuable farm 
lands. Some of them are tax liens— 
municipal obligations. 








They pay 6 per cent—a higher 
rate than can now be obtained on 
any other large class equally well 
secured. 


They are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, so they 
appeal to both small and large in- 
vestors. 


Short time or long time, as you 
prefer. 


We sell a general line of munici- 
pal, railroad and other public utility 
bonds, but we consider these particu- 
lar bonds the most attractive in the 
market. They are preferred by a 
large majority of our customers— 
people who know about them. 


We have written a book about these 
bonds—a book of unbiased facts and 
clear information. Every investor, 
small or large, owes to himself its 
perusal. The book is free. Simply 
write us a postal, or send us this 
coupon. Please do it now. 








Sroutridge LNivere: 
(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen:— Please send me your new 
Bond Book, ‘‘ The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.”” 


Name 





Town 





State. 38 

















Water Power 
Bonds Netting 6% 


A bond issue of $3,000,000, so 
intrinsically good and so_thor- 
oughly safeguarded as to be 
sound beyond question. 


First: Secured directly by perma- 


nent assets of over $8,000,000. 

Second: Guaranteed by an old estab- 
lished, successful company, with 
net assets of $5,000,000. 


Third: Principal and interest pro- 
tected by large and established 
earnings. 

Fourth: Officered and directed by 
meu of proven ability and success. 

Fifth: Payable serially in accordance 
with our usual custom. 

Sixth: Available in denominations 
of $500 and $1,000 and in convenient 
maturities of from five to twenty 
years, 

Our Circular ‘‘U”’ descfibes the issue 
fully and will be sent to you promptly 
upon request. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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municipal bond, properly issued, is a first 
claim on the city’s money. Taxes are the 
first claim on real property. It has been 
held in court that the taxes of a city con- 
stitute a lien on a railroad ahead of any 
mortgage. 

The investment banker who underwrites 
the issue of bonds of a small town makes a 
careful investigation of the financial condi- 
tion of the community. He gets the bank 
resources and clearings, the volume of 
business, the extent of the crops; in fact, 
all information that can aid him in finding 
out if the town or village is good for the 
bonds. When the banker takes the bonds 
after such a searching investigation as this 
the man at home or abroad may well buy 
one of them. In this kind of bond, as in 
any other kind, one factor in the soundness 
of the investment is the character of the 
house from which you buy. A firm that 
will make an exhaustive investigation is 
the only one with which you want to do 
business. 

It might be interesting to point out some 
a of bonds of small communities, for 
these give some idea of the precautions 
taken to safeguard them and show at the 
same time what the yield ordinarily is. 
They may be taken, too, as typical of 
“home” investments, because the people 
living in the places where the bonds are 
issued could be owners of them just as well 
as a man or woman who lives a thousand 
miles away. 

In Mississippi, for example, is a town 
that has issued a 6-per-cent school district 
bond. The population of the place is 1500. 
The total bond issue is only $800, or eight 
one-hundred-dollar bonds. Here, then, is 
an issue that can be easily watched and 
easily cared for. The issue was made in 
1905. Four of the bonds mature July 1, 
1917, and four on July 1, 1919. Thus the 
town can save up money to meet the ma- 
turing bonds. e actual valuation of the 
town property is $600,000, while the as- 
sessed valuation is $425,000. The bonded 
debt is $9400, which is about 214 per cent 
of the assessed valuation. The bonds were 
issued to secure funds for a schoolhouse. 
They were sold at a price to make the yield 
to the investor about 4.95 per cent. This 
bond is just about as safe as any bond can 
be, and it is returning a yield larger than 
a railroad bond of equal stability. The 
value of the ownership of such a bond by a 
citizen of that little Mississippi town is 
that first he can collect his interest person- 
ally; second, he can see all the time just 
how his investment is being protected. 


Village Financiering 


Here is another type of the small town 
bond; it is a village bond issued by a vil- 
lage in Cook County, Illinois. It isa 5-per- 
cent and is dated December 1, 1908. It 
may be had in the denomination of $100. 
The total issue is $7000. A small number 
of these bonds are retired each year, begin- 
ning in 1913. The actual valuation of the 
a age of this village is $1,200,000, 
while the assessed valuation is $322,700. 
Yet the total bonded debt is only $7000, the 
amount of the issue here described. It is 
less than 2 1-5 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion, and is the only debt the town has. 
A continuous tax levy has been provided 
which furnishes in advance each year the 
funds necessary to pay the principal and 
interest of the bonds. Here is a lesson in 
safeguarding a bond. The bond is being 
sold to yield about 4.20 per cent. It must 
be remembered that its face interest rate is 
5 per cent. 

Still another type of bond, which, by the 
way, shows a new purpose for bonds, is that 
of a Southern town that wanted to build a 
bridge. This town issued $4400 in bonds, 
each one of a denomination of $100. They 
are to be retired serially —that is, a number 
each year, beginning in 1916. The total 
actual valuation of the property there is 
$450,000; the assessed valuation is $197,425. 
The bonded debt is $10,100, including this 
issue, or 514 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion. This bond, which has a face interest 
rate of 6 per cent, is sold to yield the in- 
vestor about 5.10 per cent. 

One significant thing about these bonds 
of small towns, which are a sort of ideal 
‘‘home”’ investment, is that they may be 
had in denominations of $100. Nothing in 
the whole investment field has so much 
real significance for the average man with 
money as the $100 bond. It provides the 
first lesson in safe investment, and, what is 
more important, it gets the owner into the 
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Summer 
Weight — 
Fashionable 
Shades 


Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
all guaranteed hose are alike. Many 
brands not half as good as Everwear are 
‘* guaranteed.” 

Don’t think because Everwear sell at 
the same price as other guaranteed or 
ordinary hose, that Everwear are coarse, 
heavy and awkwardly made. For 
Everwear are more than merely guar- 
anteed hose. They embody all the best 
features of the finest imported hose, 
though they cost much less. Every- 
thing that constitutes the making of a 
really superior hose,— yarn, workman- 
ship, colors, etc., goes into them. 

So make sure you get Everwear. Some 
merchants might try to sell you some- 
thing they claim “just as good.” For 
your own protection see that the name 
‘“Everwear”’ is on the box and on each 
pair of hose. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., 


June 5, 1909 


More Than Merely 


“‘Guaranteed Hose” 


They Look Neat and 
Feel Good on the Feet 


Hosiery 


For Men and Women 





If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us your order stating size, kind and color 
wanted. Enclose price and we will send 
you the hose express prepaid. If you have 
worn other guaranteed hose and they were 
not satisfactory, you should order a box of 
Everwear at once. You will never really 
enjoy hose comfort, satisfaction and 
economy until you try them. 


Six Pairs of one Size in a Box 
Solid or Assorted Colors 


Men’s Silk Lisle— $3.00 a box. Colors, black, 
tan, champagne, burgundy, lavender, purple, 
gun metal, light and dark shades of blue and 
gray, Hunter Green and Reseda Green. 

Ladies’—$3.00 a box. Light weight. Colors, 
black and tan. 

Men’s Egyptian Cotton— $1.50 a box. Light 
or medium weight. Colors, black, black with 
white feet, blue, green, and burgundy; light 
and dark shades of gray and tan. 

Ladies’—$2.00 a box. Colors, black, black 
with white feet, and tan. 


Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 














This Portable Cottage is a 
Home When it’s Erected 


There are countless portable cottages that can be quickly 
erected. But after they are up—there’s the rub. Are they 
homes or wooden tents? 

Springfield Portable Cottages are built with the sole idea of 
making them homes. And notonly are they made thoroughly 


as well, 





weather-proof, but ¢ f ble and h 
Think of the Convenience 


Yet the portable feature has not been neglected. For with 
a Springfield Portable Cottage you can go where you please— 
a new place every year, if you like—and always live in your 
own home. You can enjoy the pleasures of the country, of the 
seaside, of the mountains—yet avoid the discomforts of the 
average summer hotel. You can get a Springfield Portable 
Cottage of any size, any number of rooms, arranged, fin- 
ished and decorated according to your wishes. Ship it any- 
where you want. Three unskilled men can erect in a few 
hours without the slightest difficulty. And you're sure of a 
comfortable home for the summer. 

The picture shows one of the many styles of summer cot- 
tages we build. Write for our new catalog. It shows pictures 
of our other cottages, garages and portable structures — gives 
prices, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
600 Allen Street Springfield, Mass. 














and PATENTS THAT PROTECT yield 
PATE NT our clients enormous profits. Write us for PROOF. 





S F N 5 Inventors lose mé//ions through worth/ess patents. 


R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 35,Washington,D.C. 
Established 1869. 


Runs Under All Conditions o.7°.2°2.0"% 














thirty miles per hour. Best 

car for service in omengencias ail —— 

Reliable and safe. solutely — ay, “HE. 

guaranteed best material — YY Runs thirty 

workmanship. Find out all about Ss \ onan on 
Motor Y» As g 

Mclntyre Vehicles ; asoline. 


bywriting postaltoday 
for free No 

blow-outs —punc- 
turesorany othertire 
troubles. Most de- 
pendable car made. 


(\ 7 
S48 
Prices from $375 up 


according to style of AlN 


body. Write for Catalogue No. 52 today. W.H.MclntyreCo., Auburn, Ind. 
256-257 Broadway, New York. 1730 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Canadian Factory, Tudhope-Mcintyre Co., Orillia, Can. 
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Moving Picture Machines 
You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing 3 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for mea 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 





it. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. 


spay 8 or Bent Pree 
ply Cai fully explains special offer. en ree. 
Chicago Projecting Co, 228 Dearboru Street, Dept. L, Obicage 


. ° An 
Inancin 
Enterprise 
A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4, Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 














(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Knee-Drawer “Perforated” Semi-Elastic 
Garter 
Ser Gnediienas GARTER 
This garter embodies all the 
Th best features of The Perforated 
ree nay ned Garter =i the addition 
Adjustable ofan inserted strip of elastic which 
7 gives that elasticity preferred by 
Sizes: some, The Garter is faced and 
lined with our perspiration-odor 
Small, proof fabric, and is metal free. | 
— and 50 Cents a Pair 
arge. 


For sale at your dealer's, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


CROWN. SUSPENDER COMPANY, Dept. G, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gear like 
*‘Coatless” Suspender 


Under the Overshirt— 
Over the Undershirt 






The only practical and 
satisfactory Summer Sus- 
pender, made to be worn 
under the shirt. Always 
invisible. Easy to put on / 
and take off. Cool, com- ; 
fortable and negligee. ;‘ 
Beware of imitations—The £ 


genuine are stamped ‘‘Coat- “QR, 
less,’’ patented July 4, 1905. 


50 CENTS A PAIR 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE READ THIS TOGETHER 
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If Elias Howe were living he would say 


jp, | 


— 


of the 


Bissell Sewing Machine Motor: ‘* This is the 


greatest boon conferred upon women since I 
invented the sewing machine itself.”’ 


It’s not going to be easy to tell you what a wonderful 
thing this sewing machine motor is. 

It’s not going to be easy to tell you all that it will do; 
because its results are so revolutionary and amazing 
that you must see it to understand. 

Before you can grasp its full usefulness you’ve got to 

J give up the idea of ever doing any real work at a 
sewing machine again. 

Do you grasp that? You’re never going to do any work 
at a sewing machine again, except to guide the sewing 
with your hands. 

Five minutes after you’ve attached it you'll wonder 
how you ever stood it to run a sewing machine any 
other way. 

The Bissell simpiy takes all the real labor right away 
from you. It says: “Let me do this work—you can 
boss the job.” 

It doesn’t do these things theoretically. It does them 
actually. For the remainder of your life, for instance, 
you'll do no more pumping. You'll get twice as much 
work in the same time. 

Sewing which has taken you two hours heretofore, with 
all the weariness and discouragement of bent back 
and tired feet, will be done now in one hour—half the 
time and none of the hardship. 

In that one hour you can take, if you like, 120,000 
stitches. All the work you do is pressing your foot to 
start and stop. And those 120,000 stitches cost you 
just one penny. Repeat that over to yourself and get 
its full significance. 

When you press your foot—the-motor starts. When 
you lift your foot—it stops. When we say “stops” 
we mean that it stops—immediately. It doesn’t die 
down; it stops. It makes no difference how fast you 
may be going. Just lift your foot and the motor quits. 
You need not take one more stitch than you want to 
take. It will stop right in the middle of a stitch if you 
like—an absolute and instantaneous brake. 

Do you begin to realize now what we meant when we said 

that it was going to be hard to describe the Bissell 

Motor? It’s too big a subject—this relief to 

womankind—too tremendous and far-reaching to be 

described in mere words. Our booklet tells part of it 

—but still you must get the motor into your own 

house to fully comprehend what we are trying to 

tell you. 














It actually realizes a dream which has been cherished by 
electrical engineers and inventors ever since electric- 
ity became a factor in our national every-day life. 
For every woman in the world who runs a sewing 
machine it takes out a// the drudgery. 


We perfected the Bissell Motor more than two years 
ago. Two years ago we knew we had the ideal motor 
—small, elementally simple, light enough to be held 
in one hand and safe as safety itself. We purposely 
delayed the announcement of its perfection. We 
wanted to be able to say to the women of America 
that it had stood the test of two years of drastic, 
continuous service. 

In the illustration you see the Bissell Sewing Machine 
Motor held in one hand and running. This is not a 
fanciful picture. You can hold the motor in your 
hand when it is running—it can’t shock you any 
more than a spool of sewing siik can shock you. 

In other words, to use it you don’t need to know the 
first thing about electricity nor to be any more afraid 
of it than of running water. All you've got to do is to 
press your foot—the motor does everything else. 

Toattach it takes about ten minutes time at the outside. 
If ycu have mastered the simple instructions before 
you begin, it will take you perhaps five minutes. 

There are no bolts, rods or springs on the Bissell Motor. 
Nothing to catch your skirt or soil it. The motor 
simply takes the place of the hand-wheel—and it isn’t 
any larger than many hand-wheels. 

It doesn’t interfere with the closing of a drop head 
sewing machine. In fact, the removal of the belts 
and other complications makes it easier to close 
some drop head machines with the motor than it was 
before when using a belt. 

It makes no difference what kind of current you use— 
either alternating or direct. The Bissell is made for 
either. When you order the motor you simply 
specify which current your company furnishes. 
The plug is attached to any ordinary lamp socket 
without change and doesn’t even interfere with the 
light itself. You may at any time use either light or 
motor or both, as suits you. 

You can move the motor from room to room. Carry it 
with you to your sewing circle, if you like, because it 
is so light and easily attached. ? 


In some cities we can use competent representatives—men or women—to demonstrate and seil 
the Bissell Sewing Machine Motor. Write, giving references as to responsibility. 


Gost Sree 
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Sewiné Machine Motor 
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Now how are you going to prove that you can’t get 
along another minute without the Bissell Sewing 
Machine Motor? Just send for it and try it. 

If you have some summer sewing immediately ahead of 
you (a Commencement Day or wedding gown, per- 
haps) and are in a big hurry; bear in mind that the 
motor will reduce the time of doing it by fully one half. 

If you’ve already started your summer sewing, tele- 
graph or write us to ship immediately, and the motor 
will get there and save you half the time and all the 
labor your sewing will otherwise take. Your seam- 
stress or you yourself will alone do as much sewing 
as two people while you’re trying the motor out. The 
price is $25.00. If it isn’t all and more than we say, 
ship it back at our expense and you’ll get your money 
by return mail. Something like a thousand jobbers 
and dealers already have the Bissel! Sewing Machine 
Motor instock. Ask them. If they can’t supply you, 
write direct, using the order blank as instructed 

Fill in the order blank, first asking your electric 
light company these things about the current 
you use: 

Alternating or direct? Cycles? Voltage? 

That is all you need to know to order, 
for the Bisseli fits all standard makes 
of sewing machines, stationary or 


drop head. The 
Get this information today; fill Bissell Motor 
out the order blank and Company 
mail it. Toledo, Ohio 
" Gentlemen : — Shit a at 
The Bissell Motor gaincn ($35.00 enclosed) one Bisset 
understanding that with t 





days from date o 
thoroughly satisfied, ship 
pense and that you will at on 
chase price. My central stat 
rent is Alternating 


Company 
Toledo, 

Ohio 
Cycles Voltage 
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My sewing machine is (give name of machine 
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A Freezing-Cold Drink 
On A Burning-Hot Day 


In mid-summer, when the sun’s rays beat 
down with tropical fierceness, and you lack 
ambition—lack inclination—lack the desire 
to do anything other than keep out of its 
range—then, and surely then, you'll thank 
yourself for having made the comfort- 


investment of a THERMOS BOTTLE. 


The refreshing coldness of the liquid within— 
the ice-cold liquid that stays cold—ice-cold 
, . 
for three days—that’s always ready—will 
stimulate you and add immeasurably to your 
poe ; 
hot-day comfort. The same bottle in the 
winter keeps liquids piping hot for 24 hours. 
It doesn’t matter what you pour into the Thermos 
— ice-cold milk, lemonade, coffee, tea, water 
—it will stay ice-cold without ice for 72 
hours —ready for instant use. 
In the New Model Thermos Bottle, the inner bottle can be easily and 
cheaply replaced in case of accidental breakage. The Thermos is 
the only bottle in which this separable-case feature has been patented. 
Pints from $3.00 up. Quarts from §5.00 up. 


If you don’t already own a Thermos, get one today. 
It’s guaranteed by 30,000 dealers. Be sure to loo 
for the name “T O08” on the bottle. It’s your 
guarantee that the bottle is genuine. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
1173 Broadway, New York City 


lLehnafink’s 


Riveris 
7Ta/cum 




































Sample Sent Free 


—enough to thoronghly demonstrate to you the 
superior quality of this powder—that it can be 
applied with a puff and is invisible after applica- 
tion—that it is softer and smoother than any 
other talcum, Cut out this advertisement, write 
your name and address on the margin and mail 
to us forfreesample. Large glass jars asshown 
above are sold by all druggists at 25c. 


Lehn & Fink, 125 William St., New York 














. Books free. Rates reasonable. 
PATE S Highest references. Best_serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E, Coleman, 
Patcnt Lawyer, 612 F St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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bond habit. It is only a question of time 
when most of the great railroads and cor- 

rations will issue $100°bonds. The new 
issue Of the Western Pacific, for example, 
will include bonds of small denomination. 
Of course, it is already possible to obtain 
$100 bonds in railroads like the Norfolk 
and. Western, Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, and the Colorado and Southern. 
Among the industrial companies the 
General Electric Company and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company have brought out 
$100 bonds. 

Home patronage of home enterprises in 
the matter of bonds need not be restricted 
to municipal bonds. It may be done more 
easily, perhaps, with public-service bonds, 
for the reason there is a greater number of 
them accessible to the average investor. 
Practically every town has a public-service 
corporation of some kind. It may be an 
electric street railway ora a or an electric 
plant. When carefully selected, bonds of 
this sort afford a good ew for the 
employment of money. If you put money 
into a street railway in your home town 
you can watch its progress, see if it is get- 
ting involved in political entanglements 
or if the officials are attending to business. 
It is in the matter of management of cor- 
porations that the safety of the investor 
really lies. If the officials know that the 
bonds of the company are owned at home 
and that the owners are keeping a sharp 
eye on the property they are apt to be more 
careful of theirtrust. Most issues of public- 
service corporation bonds are underwritten 
by some large banker or bond and invest- 
ment house. This house makesa very elabo- 
rate investigation of the condition of the 
property. 

he only disadvantage of the home 
investment is that it has a narrow market. 
This means that you could not sell it 
a if you needed the money. In a 
way, this isa safeguard for the investor, as 
it prevents him from selling a safe bond in 
a hurry in order to put the proceeds into 
some get-rich-quick scheme that may come 
along with dazzling prospects of high and 
impossible returns. Another advantage of 
a so-called ‘‘inactive’’ bond, if it is abso- 
lutely stable, is that it keeps the owner’s 
money well salted down. Asa man’s heart 
is where his treasure is, the home investor 
is not likely to be found wanting in his 
civic obligations to his own town. 


Ye Greate Hunter 


Oh, huntsmen bold, I cry you, ‘‘ Hold! ’ 
And on my tale attend, 

That you shall heed a wondrous deed 
Which none may e’er transcend. 


’Twas on a morn in Nineteen-Nine 
Forth fared my hero, he; 

(No, no, I do not pen this line 
To Teddy, Q. E. D. 


Another mighty Nimrod I 
Among the daring list: 
Professor Snookum Snooks, N. Y., 
Bac-ter-i-ol-o-gist!) 


He donned his hunting-coat of white, 
His weapon he uncased, 

With steady hand he took his stand 
And come-what-might he faced. 


“Aha!” he cried. ‘ Aha!” he cried. 
“Aha!” he cried, cried he. 
“A Philococcus Outinside, 
Methinks, egad, I see! 


“Can now such quarry prove my game, 
Such spoil to bag I bring, 
My name and fame with loud acclaim 


po? 


Adown the world will wing! 


All day he chased that nimble beast 
Before he made it yield; 

All day across, north, south and east, 
The microscopic field, 


Until at eve he laid it low— 
Our fearless hunter dajft— 

And had it (that the world might know) 
Wel photo-micographed. 


The Lion, Tiger and the Snake 
Are nothing but a jest; 

A million claws and fourteen jaws 
This Outinside possessed ! 


Deeds done afar by Teddy are 
Beneath the Afric sky; 
But Coccus hunts are daily stunts 
Of Snookum Snooks, N. Y. 
— Edwin L. Sabin. 
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Ale. 
free of all preservatives. 


flavor and not too sweet. 





For thirsty folk in hot weather, there is no 
beverage so satisfying, refreshing and cooling as Ginger 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is the one that can be 
depended upon as being perfectly pure and absolutely 


A healthful, delicious drink. Spicy and snappy in 


be beneficial and stimulating to the appetite. 
It is non-astringent and keeps in any climate. 


WE ALSO MAKE 
Birch Beer, Sarsaparilla, Blood 
Orange, Root Beer, Lemon Soda 


all of “CLICQUOT” quality 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO., MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


(Pronounced Click-O) 





With just enough sparkle to 





= 











Trace Manx Reo US Par Ore 


hicletls 


The Dainty 
7 Leecies 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 


BETTER—STRONGER 


More lasting in flavor than any other. 
A try —a test — 
Goodbye to the rest! 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
rank 5. fleer & Company Inc. 
Philadelphia USA.and Goronto.Can. 











A Genuine Red Cedar 





Window Seat Chest 


This chest is a beautiful dull-red natural finish, heavily bound with 
wide copper bands, and old-fashion flat-headed copper rivets. I 
is the highest perfection of ornament and utility ever attained is 
artistic household furniture. A tasteful, elegant treasure, anda 
certain protection for furs and woolens against dust, moths and 
dampness. Precisely the proper thing as a wedding or birthday 
gift. We prepay freight from factory to home, returning price 
and paying return freight if unsatisfactory. Send for catalog of 
different styles and prices. Sold DIRECT from factory. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. W, Statesville,¥.0. 








The wonderful new Dim-A-Lite Turn- 
down Socket makes your electric lamps aS 
easily contro"ed as gas. Changed by a 
touch from ‘full’ to ‘‘medium,"’ “way 
down"’ night lamp, or out. A portable 
attachment that is not part of the lamp. 
Fits all bulbs and fixtures. Never bums 
out. Lasts forever. The 


Dim-A-Lite 


Turn-down Socket 
v A providesan ‘‘all-night’’ night lamp in ee 


rooms, corridors, bath-rooms, etc., at tr 

— fling cost, Saves an average of half the 

‘8 current, and doubles the lite of the lamp. 

i. % Attached instantly. Fully guaranteed. 
4, At dealers, or sent postpaid for$1.00 











Agents Wanted 
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This HAWKEYE 


Refrigerator Basket Motori 
is a small cold storage plant. Layers Soke 


of asbestos and felt—best non- 
conductors of heat—are placed 
between the strong, rattan body 
the sanitary, rust-proof, 
metal lining. Put a piece of ice in the removable 
compartment provided and it 


Keeps Contents Cold 24 Hours 


Felt piping around the lid makes basket air tight when closed. Waterproof 
painted hardwood top and bottom. Built to last a lifetime. Your lunch sure 
to be crisp, cool, appetizing if you use a Hawkeye. Comes any size. Sp 
styles for automobiles. Ask your dealer and write us for FREE interesting illus- 
trated book containing new lunch recipes and endorsements from men you knoW+ 

BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
101 Main Street, 











Ideal for 





id Outdoor 
Contes Folks 




















Burlington, Iowa 
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THE LATE PETER F. COLLIER 


Founder and head of Collier’s Weekly and the great publishing house 
which bears his name was a firm believer in Life Insurance. 


































or 


His Confidence in 


The Prudentia 


was shown by his voluntary and unsolicited selection of this Company. 





The following letter from his son and executor, Mr. Robert J. Collier, shows the wisdom of his choice: 


Office of Collier's Weekly, 
New York, May 4, 1909. 
Hon. John F. Dryden, President, 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J. 
My Dear Sir: 

Permit me to thank you, and through you The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, for the very 
prompt receipt of checks for $50,000 in full cash set- 
tlement of claim on the life of my father, Peter 
Fenelon Collier, who demonstrated his belief in Life 
Insurance in The Prudential by carrying policies in 
your Company for several years. 

Proofs were completed and checks delivered the 
same day and your Company did everything possible to 
effect a quick payment of claim. 

Assuring you of my appreciation, 

I remain 
Yours very truly, 


STRENGTH OF _ J. Ml Coe 





a 


GIBRALTAR 





aR beeee 


is 


The Prudential pays claims small or large immediately upon the receipt 
of satisfactory proofs of death. 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, Plus Amount Held 
at Interest to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Write for information of New Low Cost Policy. Dept. 140. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


BOYS aa... | tone 
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What is your 


favorite sport ? 
Fishing, hunting, boating, swimming, base- 
ball, camping, collecting birds or butterflies— 





































. 4 ae 
whatever you like most, you can read all about f h N ae] tere 4 S ; 
it in the greatest magazine you ever saw, | O t e€ avy In S ite 
| 
7 | 
The American Boy | | you need Togards to keep the toes from 
} eerie 
Well illustrated and written by ex- Cc. kicking through. 
ett ey gy boys. Practical —— ] d 
epartments on electricity, car- i : 
pentry, stamps and coins, photog- At all Dealers ogar s 
raphy, how to do things ‘and how 4 are worn over the bare foot. They are smooth 
4 — things. Boys, you can’t snug-fitting and elastic; take up little space, are 
afford to miss this great magazine. pertectly comfortable, absorb perspiration, keep 
4 y sey te now. Send only $100 — The F. F. DALLEY CO. stockings and shoe linings dry, protect tender 
orafullyear~-10c.at news-stands : ee ' Limited. feet and make walking easier. Ni itural color, 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. | ff — Buffalo, N. Y. "hal cde te tad cane toes ee 
95 Majestic Building ~- Hasailon. Can. Wy um ousies wane .. ivel dope es, bea 
. - Seite eee gard trade-mar 
Detroit, Mich. po/ 0c a pair; 3 pairs 25c; 12 pairs $1.00. 
ys s as oy men, women ana 
GENUINE “ ” rs ’ 
4 d do i 
navaso Ruby FREE CAN'T YOU WRITE WELL? GOOD LUCK” KEY CHAIN | |'“\ i tiem 
No key-ring needed; two little horse- setae prepaid on receipt of 








price. Give size of shoe 


H. L. Nelke & Co. 
2159 N. Warnock 8t. 
Philadelphia 





To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, 
sold direct from mine to customer at % 
to % jewelers’ prices, we will send free a 
ee. Navajo Ruby, uncut, and our beau- ; 4 Wakter Thomson 
: page Art Catalogue showing Gems in gas colors an } } 
sizes. Don't miss this unusual offer. Send tod P.O. Box 55,Fargo,N.D. YOUR MONEY BACK 


Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. B-6, Mesilla Park, N. M. State whether you wish slant (600), medial (75°), or vertical. 


shoes do the work. Send 10c for 25c 

sample with key; dozen postpaid, 50c 

—BIG PROFIT and every man buys. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

LYONS MFG. CO., 1224 Day St., PEKIN, ILL. 


heets and if not materially ben- 
7 yo return all to me and get- 








Then fill out worth of my Patent Pen Practice 
($122) 











Dealers, write for prices 
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The World’s Best 
Typewriter for 


17Cents aDay 





The Oliver Typewriter, whose pre- 
eminence is everywhere admitted, has 
cut the red tape of precedent in a char- 
acteristic way by adopting the brand 
new selling plan of ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day.’’ 


The coupon below brings full details. 

The machine is delivered at once, for a 
small ‘‘ good faith’’ first payment. 

And by saving just 17 cents a day the 
rest takes care of itself. 

It’s as easy as rolling off a log to buy 
the Oliver now. 

So easy that thousands are paying for 
their machines almost without knowing it. 

To some, it means a few less cigars — or 
knick-knacks they never miss. 

But what are these in comparison with 
the magnificent Oliver Typewriter, whose 
practical utility places it on a par with the 
greatest of man’s inventions! 


The seen atey 
OLIVER 
Typewrit@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 


Intelligent use of the typewriter has opened 
the way to some of the highest positions in 
the business world —to places of power and 
influence in government—to fields of useful 
endeavor in as many lines as individual am- 
bition leads. 

Have you an ambition that pleads for the 
wings of opportunity ? 

Get an Oliver Typewriter and use it, as 
thousands have done, and succeed in reaching 
the coveted goal. 

Ambition is a splendid thing—but it takes 
bread-and-butter to feed it. 

Which leads us to say that the Oliver is 
primarily a bread-winner. 

Multiplied thousands are earning their liv- 
ing with this indefatigable ally. 

It’s right there with unlimited service, year 
in and year out. 

Writes with the speed of a racer. Writes 
in an undertone. Does a wider range of 
work than any other typewriter and leads 
them all in typographical beauty. 

So, if you want a typewriter—here’s the one 
that will serve you best. One that has proved 
its fitness by every conceivabletest. The finest 
$100 machine that there is in the world today. 
And it’s simply a question of paying—not $100 
spot cash—but the small first payment as an 
evidence of good faith and then at the rate of 


Seventeen Cents a Day 
No More—No Less! 


Write for the simple details of the liberal 
selling plan or mention the matter to the 
nearest Oliver agent. 


17-Cents-a-Day Coupon ! 
The Oliver Typewriter Co., 
Oliver Typewriter Bldg., 43 Dearborn St., Chicago 


I Gentlemen: Please send the details of your I 
1 offer and copy of Oliver Art Catalog to i] 
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THE QUICKSILVER 
WINDOW 


(Continued from Page 10) 


there which massage could never blot out. 
The rose of her beauty was crumpling in 
the petal. She descried a warning wilting 
that was not mere absence of morning dew. 

Sally trembled with a worse than stage- 
fright. She was reading the scathing criti- 
cism of time; she was slated already for 
the sorrowful company of the women of 
yesterday. She had always heard a voice 
wailing after her hurrying steps, ‘‘ Beware 
the Ides of March!’”’ And now the Ides 


| were arrived. 


Still, she could not find a trace of grand- 
mother. She had never wasted her gifts 
in riotous living. She had been a watchful 
steward of her one talent. That opulence 
of beauty was not yet squandered. She 
would not have it that she was a grand- 
mother. She had kept youth by thinking 
youth, playing youth. The offer of a réle 
in which anything but youth had been 
implied had been counted an insult, and it 
insured the rejection of the work. She had 
thought young so long that she and the 
almanac had parted company; but now, 
with a rush of black wings, an evil genie 
caught her up and set her years along the 
road. In a moment she was middle-aged. 

She hung upon her reflection a weary 
while. The maid waited and wondered, 
but could not guess what thoughts were 
clamoring in that exquisite head. 

lly was remembering back over her 

life. It had been longer than she dreamed. 

With the Ariel-speed of thought her mem- 

ory flitted from her own childhood to her 

earliest betrothal, to the earliest of her 

ae and the little girl it had brought 
er. 

That marriage, for all its romance, had 


| not fared well. Its unhappiness had driven 
her from a home of discontent to the rest- 


less gipsying of an actress. At first she 
could not afford to keep her child with her. 
Rehearsals and hard travel had made it 
necessary to give the babe into the ward 
of strangers. When prosperity came it 


brought money, but no surcease of the | 
The child had gained | 


Arab existence. 
more and more advantages, but not a 
mother. It had seemed best to the hard- 
worked singer to keep the little girl away 
from the life she knew. People protect 
their children’s illusions the more desper- 
ately as they lose their own. 

As Sally grew deeper and deeper versed 
in life the more she loved it for herself and 
loathed it for her innocent girl. She put 
the child into a convent as into a place of 
cold soul-storage where corruption could 
not come. 

Sally’s two ~; “¥ marriages, with their 
noisy divorces, had widened the gulf be- 
tween the child and the mother. Besides, 
public success made it inadvisable to 
parade the fact of maternity. Of all the 
forms of publishing her fame the fact of 
motherhood was the least likely to enhance 
her wares. Even the all-disgorging press- 
agent suppressed that. She was the pub- 
lic’s sweetheart and they would dethrone 
her the moment she became a matron. 

A woman of the stage becomes of neces- 
sity the father rather than the mother of 
her children. Livelihood is the first con- 
sideration, and then the providing of 
luxuries. A father is not expected to per- 
mit his children to interfere with his busi- 
ness or his ambition. Even if he is a 
widower he is not expected to give them 
cuddling and tucking in of nights. So, an 
actress, a wanderer by trade, does not 
often lavish on her little ones the atten- 
tions that far less eager mothers waste on 
their least-loved offspring. 

At the hour when children are going to 
roost and fairy stories are told, prayers 
heard and geood-night kisses given—at 
that sacred hour of mothering the actress 
must be most busily at work. And in the 
morning when children leap back to life, if 
she would conserve her capital of beauty 
and energy, there must be quiet about the 
house. Rehearsals at all hours, matinées 
and extra matinées, and a readiness for 
indefinite cruises and unforeseen hardships 
like a sailor in the navy—these abnormali- 
ties play havoc with instincts as with 
customs. 

And so, with the lovingest soul imagina- 
ble and with the most normal of cravings 
for her child’s companionship Sally Sloane 
had little of it. Even in her summer 


| seasons she,sang in cheaper troupes at half 
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A Razor That You Can’t 
Strop—Can’t Shave 





It can scrape and pull, however, and you may ca// 
that shaving if you have never known anything 


better. 


Since you wouldn’t stand that sort of thing from 
a barber why should you put up with it from 


your razor? 


You have got the barber’s remedy—frequent and 
correct stropping. Correct stropping is an art beyond 
the average man unless he owns an 


AutoStrop RAZ0 


(Automatic Stropper and Razor in One—Strops Itself) 


It strops automatically, easily, quickly and correctly, giving you a new 
sharp edge for every shave. It is as simple as the ‘‘ old style,” as safe as 
the safest of “safetys’’ and as comfortably effective as the best of barbers, 


Ask your Dealer or write us for “Shaving Sense,” a book which 


deals 


with the logical arguments behind the 


Auto Strop. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Dept. J, 345 Fifth Ave., New York 


61 New Oxford Street, London 


14 St. Helen Street, Montreal 


Blade always sharp— lasts for months 














Standard Outfit—Self-Stropping Silver-Plated Razor, 12 Blades and fine Horsehide Strop in Leather Case, $5. 


Money back if not satisfied after 30 days trial. 





Make a Motor Boat 


of Any Boat inFiveMinutes 


You can do it with the Waterman Outboard 
Motor, which you can quickly attach (and 
detach) to the stern of any skiff, 
row boat, dinghy, punt, sail boat, 
and havea good motor boat. It 
is not a toy, but a reliable 2 H.P. 
Marine Motor that will drive an 
18.foot row boat 7 miles an hour, 
4 hours on gallon gasoline. Sim- 
plest motormade. Weight40lbs. 
Equipped withSchebler Carbu- 
retor. Four years’ successful re- 
/ sults behind it. Send for Catalog 
_. .*@ C. Canoe Motors,1, 2, 3,4 Cylinders 
= —Catalog K, Standard Type 

% Motors, 1 to30 H.P.—Catalog A. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1508 Fort Street, West, DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 


e ay 
2000% Profit #” 
ror y 
Here’s an opportunityina “™& “F Ss 
clear 2000% on an investment " > | Sandee 


‘fo legitimate business, to 
of 7 cents, day after day. The special 


EMPIRE ~. “3% 












CANDY FLOSS Sy Peanut 

casters, 

MACHINE | and Toe: 

will do it for zou. For five years it i cas 
has made this big money for others at Mi 


street fairs, race tracks, summer re- 

sorts or anywhere a crowd collects. 

A pound of sugar makes 30 five- 

cent packages of candy floss, 

which sells like hot-cakes in a 

blizzard. If interested ask for 
catalog 12. 











Young Boy Young Girl 
Young Man Young Woman 
Young Husband Young Wife 
Man of 45 Woman of 45 

| S$leach, post fre. Wir Publishing Co. 


| four guide books sent free. 


Most economical, healthful 
and satisfactory —for old or 
new houses, different pat- 


[ terns to match furnishings. 


Out wear carpets. 
Stocks carried i 
HARDWOOD is 37st 
l Plain or Ornamental, 
¢ >< yR Thick or Thin. 
S.. for Book of Designs. 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. ™&s Indianapolis 


STALL’S BOOKS 


Belt the Globe. 8 Pure Books on 
Avoided Subjects—U nrivalled—20 
Languages. Table cf Contents free. 

















144 Church Bldg., 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REMOVES GREASE 


Ink Stains, Grime and Dirt quickly 
and thoroughly. Leaves skin soft 
and white. As useful to HOUSE- 
KEEPERasto mechanic, engineer, 
motorist, mill worker. 

Agents wanted 
everywhere. Full 
size can and partic- 


ulars, 10c. Dept.S. 


The J.T.RobertsonCo. 
Manchester, Conn. 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 

Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 

How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 

Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 

iprizesfor inventions. Patents advertised free. 
















P ° . i ions wanted) andp 
Empire Candy Floss Machine Company, Fisher Bldg. Chicago, Il. | Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 








Lom 


TOM JONES 











a trial lot. 
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y STATESMAN 


BUY YOUR CLOTHES 


, Weatherproof 


and cost '75% less than wood or metal. 
our new ‘‘ wax process."’ 
the only signs to use on wire fences. 
permanent colors printed on extra heavy board. We furnish snappy phrases 
if desired. Shipments in 10 days. 

Economical Advertising. Statesman Signs advertise your business 
all the time in thousands of places. 4 
letter head for samples, prices, full particulars and book ‘* Do you believe - 
+ in Signs?’’ Save on advertising expense and get better returns by ordering 
High class salesmen wanted, 


. THE STATESMAN CO., 34 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. - 


FENCE SIGNS s*¥-2:: 


Withstand all weathers because of ° 
Our Exclusive Fence Clasps make ours 
Any size and any combination of 


Freight paid. 


Cost little —last long. Write on your 

















The Hopkins & Allen 
Triple Actio 


satere Revolver 


(Trade 
Mark) 








With Walnut 
: Army 
Grip 


Not a Guess — 


That's what they all 
say of the Triple Action’s Safety 
princi le. A child can see and know 
that it’s safe. A blind man can feel 
it. The Triple Action carries the 
hammer up after firing, away from 
the firing-pin, and entirely out of 
the suspicion of danger. You can’t 
discharge the revolver if you want 
to, except by deliberate intention. 
It's a new construction, a better 
one. The Triple Action is safe because basically 
safe in construction. 
The Walnut Army Grip gives a strong, firm hand-hold, and 
greatly to the weapon's effectiveness. 22, 32 and 38 
calibre, 4 inch barrel; nickel, $9.50; blued, $10.00. At 
all good hardware and sporting ‘goods stores. If your ~*~ 
doesn’t sell it, don’t take any other. Send us price; we will 
supply you direct and guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. 
Write for our new 1909 Gun Guide and 
Catalog. It shows the most inclusive line 
of high-grade, low price fire-arms made— 
revolvers, rifles and shotguns. Send for your 
copy of this catalog TO-DAY. It’s free. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Four !n. barrel 


(Nickel Finish) 


$9.50 


Blued, - $10.00 








15 Chestnut a Norwich, Conn. 
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When you own 
an “R-S”” 
Motorcycle 

you can ,; 
escape “os 
quickly from 

the sultry town. 

Before you realize it, you 
are breathing the fresh, exhilara- 
ting air of the open country. 


The “R-S” Motorcycle 


carries you along ata speed equalled 
by few motor-driven vehicles of azy 
type. Minimum operating cost. 
A pint of gasoline, 2 cents, takes 
you 20 miles. 3to7h.p. Belt or 
chain drive. Low center of gravity. 
Write to-day for our free Book, describing 
many exclusive features of the “ R-S.’’ 
READING STANDARD COMPANY 
River Street, Reading, Pa. 
“Built and tested in the Mountains” 


WELLCOME’S 
Photographic Exposure Record 


AND DIARY, 1909 


MAKES EVERY AMATEUR EXPERT 
IN EXPOSURE, DE- 
VELOPMENT, ETC. 
50c. from your 
Dealer, or mailed 
free, on receipt of 
coin, by publishers. 
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BURROUGHS WELLCOME &CO. | 
P.O. New York City | 


Box No. 132, 


her winter salary. And so—and so— 
during the early years of her baby’s life 
she was compel zr to be away from her 
until what had been a necessity became a 
habit and seemed still to be a necessity. 

Thus, Sally Sloane had floated along her 
mon until, one day, she was startled to 

ave a letter from her daughter announc- 
ing that she was goin to marry. The 
daughter had borne Sally’s first husband’s 
last name and not Sally’s stage pseudonym, 
and her marriage attracted no attention 
from the press. 

Sally had tormented her glorious eyes 
by crying a good deal between perform- 
ances, and had sent many telegrams and 
letters begging the girl not to make haste 
to marry. But we take our parents’ traits 
more easily than their advice, and Sally’s 
daughter married as Sally had married, at 
seventeen. To the Sally of now it seemed 
like an elopement from the nursery, and 
when she saw the bride’s photograph she 
could not believe that this tall and serious 
woman was her own offspring. 

Sally cried some more and sent beauti- 
ful gifts and some more letters, and then— 
went her way. Anew production absorbed 
her, body and soul. It wasa failure, anda 
fresh work must be sought and prepared. 
It was a success, but not a triumph, and a 
third vehicle was set under way. At the 
end of the dilapidating season her doctor 
urged her to go to Europe and lose herself 
in strange environments. 

The next = found her again on the 
treadmill. Unusual difficulties, unusual 
anxieties had dogged every step of this 
latest production, but the result was this 
golden eee the triumph of her lifetime. 

She wasat the very apex of hercareer. In 
costume she looked nineteen; off the stage 
she would have been rated at twenty-six; 
her enemies said she was thirty. She never 
said anything. But nobody would have 
guessed the truth; and she herself had 
from sheer lack of practice almost lost 
count of birthdays. Nobody would have 
guessed that her last had been her thirty- 
sixth. Any one would rather have called 
truth a liar and the calendar a cheat. 

It was tragic enough to be thirty-six, but 
to be a grandmother at thirty-six!—for her 
to be a grandmother at all F 

“It’s an outrage, that’s what it is, an 
outrage!” 

‘‘Wha’d you say, Miss Sally?” 

She found herself standing erect with 
fists clenched, the maid staring at her. 

“Nothing,” she said, and collapsed to 
her chair, feeling ridiculous. But she could 
not smother the idea that she was the victim 
of treachery somewhere. The child that 
she had brought into the world, slaved for, 
loaded with every luxury—that child had 
played a mean trick on her poor mother. 





| She had ungratefully grown up, had self- 
| ishly married, and now—this! 


A knock on the door. 

“Mr. Creighton wants to know if you 
are ready. Supper was ordered for twelve 
o’clock.”’ 

‘Tell him I’ll be ready in a minute.” 

Here wasa brief escape, at least, from the 
corrosive thought of age. She had been 
trained by many emergencies of railroad 
delay and exigencies of réle to costume 
herself with the speed of a fireman. Her 
maid could move, too, under spur, and the 
dressing-room was pyrotechnic with flying 
raiment. Hooks were snapped in place 
like harness on a fire-horse, and she was 
amazingly prompt upon her promise. 

She made a last survey of the woman in 
the mirror. She smiled to see how grace- 
fully her image lied. Her victory over 
time delighted her so that her heart melted 
toward her ungrateful = and she was 
impelled to send a tele 

he refused to permit i to take 
it or to call a boy, and insisted that his car 
must be stopped at an all-night telegraph 
office. He must remain outside, too, while 
she scribbled a few words of love and a 


| formula of rejoicing. 


Her discretion did not desert her, and 


| her telegram was so worded that it did not 
| divulge its real history even to the shabby 


clerk who repeated it with lips that stut- 
tered in the presence of the famous diva, 
who had alighted like a meteorite in his 
dingy office. 

When Sally rejoined Creighton he was 
fuming with Ps sow rage. He astutely 
nee to himself and tried to prove to 

er that her telegram was sent to some 
man, some absent lover. 

Sally found a drop of humorous solace 
in the situation. It suggested a scenario 
to her. Sally thought in scenarios. © It 
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Does Big Washing 


for 2 Cents 
in Double-Quick Time! 


You Can Sit and Read—or Play With the Baby 
—or Rest—While this Marvelous Machine 





Does the Family Washing 


This Motor Washer we consider the greatest labor-saver fo: 
women since the sewing machine was invented. And even the 
sewing machine must look to its laurels now. 

The 1900 Motor Washer, which runs by Electricity or Water Power, does 
all washing and wringing. Does the family washing at a cost for power of 


2 Cents Per Week— or Less! 


It is equipped with either 
Electric Motor or Improved 
Water Power Motor, as desired, 

It cuts the cost of washing 
and wringing to 2 cents a week 
—for electricity—and even 
less for water power. 

A mere “‘twist of the wrist’”’ 
starts or stops it, and that’s 
all the work you do. It is so 
simple and complete that no 
expert is needed to install it. 

V/omen whosee the Washer 
at work just rub their eyes in 
amazement. Yel here 1t is— 
actually doing the washing 
quicker and better and cheaper 
than it was ever done before— 
without a hand to touch it! 

Another triumph of In- 
vention, taking rank with the 
Telegraph, the Telephone, 
the Talking Machine, and 
the wonders of “ Wireless.”’ 


fo 


















The 1900 Electric 
Motor Washer 






























The 1900 Motor Washer 


Sent Anywhere on Trial at Our Expense 


We claim that this machine will wash a tubful of clothes in Zzeo /o Six 


Minutes 


— That it will wash clothes spotlessly clean without injuring the most delicate fabrics 
— That it makes boiling clothes unnecessary 


— That it saves soap, saves fuel, saves wear and tear on the clothes — and, best of all, saves 
the woman. 

It goes far toward solving the Servant Problem, by cutting out wasli-day drudgery. And, 
to the woman who does her own work or depends on public laundries, it is an inestims able 
advantage. Think of being able to sew or read while the Washer is doing the work! None of 
the fuss and worry that has beena part of wash-day. Everything quiet and orderly, instead of 





all topsy-turvy. 











Equipped With 
Improved Water Motor 








that we are not painting a 




















Can Also be Run With 
Gasoline Engine Power 








If you do not have Electricity or W: ater Power, 
our Gravity Washer. 





| take it back 
} not a cent. 
under any obligation. 
free to return the Washer 
are to keep it if suited. 


Ask for book on ‘‘ Washing by Gravity Power.’ 


Tell Us Which FREE Book You Wish! 


The story of the 1900 Motor Washer is one of absorbing interest. 
chord in the heart of every woman to whom wash-day is now a dread. 
self to look deeper into the subject. 


Send for a free book, 


while you have our 


The we ishing done 
and out on the line hours ahead of 
theold way. Just remember, ples ase, 
‘ word- 
picture, ”” but stating simple facts. 


Ve are so deeply in earnest 
about it that we will gladly send 
you a 1900 Motor Washer, either 
Electric Motor or Improved Water 
Motor, as desired, and a Self- 
Working Wringer—the complete 
outfit—for a month’s free trial. 
Yes, and we will pay the freight. 
Wefurnish asplendid 1g00 Wringer 
FREE with every Washer. This 

| free trial offer is to any responsible 
| person anywhere in the world. 


If you don’t fali in love with the 
1900 Motor Washer after giving ita 
four weeks’ test, we will willingly 
The trial will cost you 
It will not place you 
Feel just as 
as you 


you ought to ha ave 


It strikes a responsive 
You owe it to your- 
address 


before you. Allcorrespondence ShOUlG cue axe ae xe ee ee eg 


be addressed to 


1900 WASHER CO. 
3354 Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Or, if you live in Canada, address the 
Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Canada. 


BRANCH HOUSES: We maintain 
branches at 1947 Broadway, New York City, 
and 1113 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, and in 
all principal cities. We also make ship- 
ments from our warehouses in Kansas City, 
San Francisco and Seattle. 


1900 Washer Co., 3354 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
or Canadian Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 


Please send Free Motor Washer Book, checked below, to 


Name — 


State — 
Electric Motor Washer Book Cc) 


Water Motor Washer Book 0 


Be ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ce 
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Earn $3,000 a Year 
With This Machine! 


“cc 


THERS are doing it right along— gr 
and more. This is our famous Aero | 


Vacuum Cleaner which ‘cleans 
house”’ perfectly without disturbing a thing 
— draws every speck of dirt and dust, and 
germs, out of a big carpet in a few minutes. 
Everybody wants the new vacuum cleaning. 

Remember: The dirt, dust and germs 
must be drawn oxtside the house, if’ the 
cleaning is to be most effective. This takes 
power. The Aero Wagon outfit is operated 
by a 15 H. P. gasoline engine. It draws 
out of the carpet and rugs not only the fine 
dust but the caked mud and dirt matted in 
the fabric, and deposits it all in steel tanks 
on the wagon. It does this by a steady 
powerful draft of air without injuring the | 
fabric in the least. 

Your customers want real vacuum clean- 
ing. It can be done with an Aero outfit 
backed by its powerful engine. 





| 
| 








An owner of an Aero outfit writes us: | 
“We cleaned up $100 and got the cash 
when we left the job.”’ 

Think of it! If this man can clear up to 
$100 in one day, you ought to clear at least 
$10 a day—that’s $3,000 a year. And it’s 
all good business. You get the cash when 
you leave the job —no bad debts. 

Our Aero Vacuum Cleaning outfit is the 
biggest money-maker for a small invest- 
ment you ever saw. Get in this business | 
now — before the field is crowded. 


Our Free Book Tells You How 
Write for It Today! 


You don’t need a bit of experience to 
run our Aero Cleaning outfit. It is so 
simple that you can start right out with it, 
even if you never had anything to do with 
an engine before. With our free book, we 
give you all the particulars—the cost— 
how to begin—how to get all the business 
in your town, the stores, the schools, the 
churches, the lodges, as well as the homes. 
You have an 

All-the-Year- Round Business 
in this way—as much work in winter as in 
spring, summer and fall. 

Our Aero Machine is built to last for years. 
It is a rich looking wagon, your name and 
address on it in big gold letters. 

We give you exclusive rights to your terri- 
tory with your machine. Nobody can com- 
pete with you. We furnish you with adver- 
tising matter. We start you in business. 
You can’t fail to make it go. Write at once. 

Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


We lead the world in installation of stationary 
plants. Aero Systems are installed in government 
buildi hospit public buildi etc., all over | 
the United States. If you are interested in station- | 
ary plants, write for Booklet “C,” stating character, 
size of building and power availabie. 


AMERICAN AIR CLEANING CO. 
660 Enterprise Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


)*? theOXYGEN Tooth Powder 


va ae 
i 
|. Prevents Decay 















Dentists advise its- use. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 


| 

| 

{ 4 Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on 
—_— receipt of Five Cents. 


McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St, New York. 
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struck her that she would like to play the 

part. Then she realized that it would mean 

a public performance of a grandam, and she 

— that the play was not available for 
er. 

But it confirmed her cynic attitude to 
realize that the false suspicion and the 
oundless jealousy of Creighton actually 
increased her value in his green eyes, while 
the knowledge of the sweet, simple, old- 
fashioned truth would have sent his love 
howling. 

This tidbit was as sweetly sharp to her 
palate as a candied lime. It kept her in- 
tensely amused at intervals throughout the 
session at the table. Never had she re- 
ceived such ardent court from Creighton, 
now emulous of an imaginary rival whom 
he endowed with romantic fascinations and 
greater wealth than his own. 

But Sally laughed off his advances in the 


| automobile and suppressed his surrepti- 


tious love at the supper, where he had 
gathered a brilliant crowd to witness her 
triumph and his own in hers. He displayed 
his captive queen as if she were Thusnelda 
and he Germanicus. 

Everything was jubilation, everybody 
chattered congratulation; everybody ex- 
claimed, “‘ How young you look!” 

“How young you look!”’ “How young 
you look!”” Would they never stop saying, 
“How young = look!’”? Itran throug 
Sally’s head like a loathsome tune that 
sticks in the memory the more for being 
hated. 

One man began: ‘To look at you, Miss 


| Sloane, one could never believe that you 
| had had such a gareer. I remember your 


” 


début. Let me see, it was in —— 


He had sense enough to stop short before | 


the daggers of her eyes. 


Tonight she was making another début, | 


an unsuspected premiére in the ranks of 
the dowagers. She got through the even- 
ing somehow by alternate spasms of reck- 
less joy in her secret and of terror at its 
inevitable discovery. She felt all the 
emotions of an embezzling cashier squan- 
dering stolen funds and unable to escape. 
There was no city or country of refuge for 
Sally; relentless extradition would follow 
her everywhere. 

She woke next day in a wreck of reaction. 
The first thing to see was the newspapers. 
They were almost all glowing, but Sally 
took no pleasure in the rhapsodies of the 


| critics. This one said: ‘Sally Sloane has 
a the impossible. She is more | 

ul than even she has ever been.”’ | 
Another wrote: ‘Sally Sloane is a living | 


beauti 


sonnet. Every one of her fourteen lines is 
a poem of itself; the scansion and the 
rhyme are perfect.” A third exclaimed: 
““Miss Sloane’s beauty is important. It 
has authority. Nature created her on a 
summer afternoon and made her not of 
clay, but of sunbeams and lilies.” Sally 
read the raptures with a sense of hypocrisy, 


of thievishness. Between the lines she | 


read everywhere one condemning word. 
On the wall a hand had written her Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin. She was afraid of 
her mirror and even curiosity could not 
“— her to peek at it. 

The maid, dressing her, exclaimed: 

“‘Why, Miss Sally, if here isn’t a white 
hair!” 

Since girlhood such estrays had hap- 
—_ now and then upon her golden head, 

ut they were freaks of Nature. This 
white thread chilled her like the first snow- 
flake of winter. 

After a breakfast, over which she drooped 
despondent, she took up the necessary 
letter to her daughter. The compulsory 
cheer was so difficult and forced that it 
showed through all the phrases. In a mid- 
Western town the daughter felt the un- 
warmth and turned with a sigh to the 
newcome pride lying in her arm. The 
young father, in all the epoch-making 
conceit of first fatherhood, was angered. 

“‘We’ll have to cut your mother out.” 

He wrote a cold and formal acknowl- 
edgment of her letter. He shook his head 
in disgust at the need of addressing a letter 
to the grandmother of his son as “ Miss 
Sally Sloane.”” The incident was closed. 
The rift widened to a gulf. The letter 
Sally meant to write today was put off till 
tomorrow, and the morrow was always the 


| next day. She was like the rest of us who 
| love our kin and would die for them, but 


do not write them. 

Besides, Sally was a business woman as 
well as an artist. There were rehearsals 
for revision; rehearsals for understudies; 
photographs innumerable; interviews with 


| people of every sort. 
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Perfect Cleanliness 


is easily maintained in a 


BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 


(GENUINE PORCELAIN LINED) 


@ No pipes and tubes to clog and become breeding 
spots for countless germs—no hidden parts difficult 
to reach. 


@ Every part in sight and easily accessible. 
@ The Bohn Syphon System produces an enforced, 


vigorous circulation of air in the refrigerator. This 
condenses all impurity-laden moisture on the ice, 
which then drains off. It dries the air and produces 
a temperature 10° colder than in any other refrigerator 
and thus insures the perfect 
preservation of the food. 


@ Adopted by the Pullman 
Company and all American 
Railroads as standard. 


@ Send for ‘‘Cold Storage 
in the Home.’ Free. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
New York Office and 


Salesroom : 


59 W. 42nd. Street 














6% inches long 


is ux BAGGAGE INSURED 
se as GENIN 
The Dolorie Fob When you travel, you do not realize the value of the 


baggage you take with you. Reckon it up,—suits, 
hats, shoes, jewelry, furs, fishing rods, guns, and per- 
A T Th haps the gowns and outfits of your family. If a 
ny iwo or ree | | baggage car is wrecked, through no fault of the 
Letter Monogram railroad, if your hotel burns down (without special 
a insurance), if your trunk is stolen while in your own 
. At One Third to One custody, you stand a total loss, Figure it out. : 
Fifth the Price Charged We issue baggage insurance, called a Tourist Policy, 
by Other Manufacturers which covers your baggage and wearing apparel from 
Monostam and mountings the time you leave until you return. Your summer 
heavite mi lated ise hotel may burn, or thieves take your trunk—we reim- 
passin ip polished. burse you, You can be comfortable, and let us do 
Double grosgrain ribbon the icc 0: eS oa 
throughout of finest Italian T he cost of the Tourist Policy is trifling. Before you leave home, 
sure silk. Neat andattract- write for our literature on the subject, rates of insurance, etc. 
F i eo eat ands i The Tourist Policy means peace of mind. Let us tell you about it 


ive — very much in vogue ei 
— suitable for all dress. The Insurance Company of North America 
232 Walnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. Founded 1792 


Monogram and Fob Complete 
Only $1.00 | CHICK SAVING COOP 


Sent prepaid the day order is re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

save them from Rats, Weasels, 
Lice and Mites in the all metal 


money refunded. 
Reliable Agents wanted. Highest 
Sanitary Brood Coop, Exclu- 
sive pattern, made only by us. 


references required. 
Catalog ‘*H’’ showing belt buckles 
Adds 100% to profits. Knocks off 
50% from cost of poultry raising 


Monogram Pats. Allowed 
Others Pending 





and bag monograms sent free. Write 
Jor tt to-day. | 











JOHN L. DES LAURIES Easily taken apart and stored. 
1127 H Old South Bide ones . Send for Free Circular. Agents wanted. 
- - Des Moines Incubator Co., 295 Third St., Des Moines, lowa 











It’s Your Inning for ~~ 


One half the pleasure of a vacation depends in a choice 
of the right place; the other half depends on the choice of 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 
the new 1909 Lackawanna Vacation Book shows where to go 
and how to go, with a list of hotels, boarding-houses, rates, 
railroad fares, etc.; 110 pages beautifully illustrated. 














an Outing! 






the right method in reaching it. 









Sent Free for 10 cents in stamps for postage. Address 
3 of CULLEN 


General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
Dept. 15, 90 West Street, 
New York City 


































Shoe Laces 


Every time you were dissat 


Nufashond. 


wouldn’t stay tied, that were 
hard to pull through the eye- 
lets, and that were always 
mussed. 

Nufashond Shoe Laces 
slide freely through the eye- 
lets because thecenter part of 
the lace is tubular, stay tied 
because it is firmly woven, 
and last so long because 
doublyreinforced. Every pair 


guaranteed 3 months 


Theends of Nu/ashond Shoe 
Laces are wide and flat, and 
always make a neat spread 
out bow—don’t crush in tying. 

25 cents per pair. All silk, in 
black, tan and oxblood. Sold 

only in sealed boxes. If your 
dealer hasn’t Nufashond, we'll 


receipt of price. 
let about Nufashond and our oth 
shoe laces at all prices. 


Tubular laces for high shoes, 
10c. Guaranteed for 6 months. 


Reading, Pa. 





You often wanted 


fied with shoe laces, you wanted 


Nufashond Shoe Laces were 
invented to overcome the ob- 
jectionsof theold-stylelaces— 
to take the place of the kinds 
that quickly wore out, that 


send them to you postpaid on 


Write today for illustrated book- 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
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after shaving yourself, 
apply a few drops of 


this delightfully fragrant 


displacing witch hazel 
and bay rum 

for use after shaving. 
You can easily make a trial by s 





“To-morrow morning, 


ED.PINAUDS 


aye Kom xe) 47-0 





to your face (before drying it). 
You will then know why 


toilet preparation is rapidly 


ing us 4c, which will pay postage and 
packing of a TESTING SAMPLE. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. C 2, Ed. Pinaud Bldg., New York 


end- 














Marine and Stationary, 2 to 16H. P. 
Practical, efficient— power. i 
ae efficient a giant for -e > 
y three working parts. Simple, reli : 
able, economical. Reversible, speedy. 
Exclusive patented lubrication system. 
2 cycle; 2 and 3 port. Refined in every 
detail. Write for FREE catalog. 
UNITED MF’G. CO., 191 West Woodbridge, Detroi 
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Sally’s new réle gave her a new vogue. | 


Creighton was a frantic suitor, never for- 
getful of the mysterious lover whom Sall 
had telegraphed that night. Society too 


up Sally with a growing interest in her 


vivacity, which enhanced her beauty as 
she-tried to outrun time and crowd always 
more and more gayety into the fe.v hours 
before her doom should be decreed and 
emg She was fleeing always from 

ate, shutting her eyes to the milestones 
asifthatannulledthem. And all the while, 
day and night, one word buzzed in her 
heart like the ringing in the ears of a man 
going deaf. 

Her mirror became a vice. She was 
addicted to it as to a hated drug whose 
habit she could not shake off. Every new 
wrinkle, real or imagined, was a scar on her 
comfort; every hollowness, fullness, sallow- 
ness, flush, confirmed the verdict — Guilty! 

The pride of seeming young, the advan- 
tage of playing youth, the glory of con- 
vincing others of youth, were only an irony. 
She took up the battle for beauty, visited 
its doctors, studied its lore, made her skin 
the laboratory of every nostrum that 
quackery devised. 

And so she ran through life, a vain fugi- 
tive from her own shadow. The opera 
lasted a year in New York, then half a year 
in Chicago. Three other towns pieced out 
the second season. 


Creighton pleaded for a cruise on his | 
yacht and offered to let Sally choose her | 


own entourage of chaperons and time- 


destroyers. She was weary of land-travel. | 


She needed a sea-change. So she went. 
Eventually, the yacht touched at Gibraltar 
_ took up the mail that had accumulated 
there. 


In the mass awaiting Sally was a belated | 


cablegram from Luther Nelson saying that 
his wife was dead. The blow was cruel to 
Sally, and remorse crushed her. She found 
no defense in her own heart, but condemned 
herself for every fault she had committed, 


and more. Her grief was so devastating | 


that she was forced to explain it to her host. 
It seemed to her a sort of penance to con- 


fess to Creighton the weight of her weyee F 
d 


She had deceived him, neglected her chi 
unnaturally, and she deserved a shameful 
death. 

Creighton was stunned at first, but his 
heart warmed with the necessity of conso- 
lation and he found himself looking upon 
Sally with eyes into which a certain respect, 
perhaps a hint of reverence, had crept. He 
reminded her of her sacrifices for her child, 
of the advantages she had given her, of the 
lavishness with which she had given the 
baby and the girl luxuries and peace while 
she herself underwent hard travel, hard 
labor and the hard usage of the public. He 
tried to persuade her that she had done for 


| her child far more than most mothers do. 
| He did not persuade her, but he assuaged 
| her grief somewhat, and he counseled her 
| to keep the matter a secret from the rest 
| of the party, whose knowledge of it could 





only be embarrassing. 

Sally sent long and hysterical cables to 
her son-in-law, and the yacht sailed on into 
the Mediterranean. She had now remorse 
as well as time to flee, and she discovered 
in Creighton a companion of unsuspected 
seriousness and gentleness. 

When the yacht returned to New York 
Sally found Blaumann with his route 
booked for the third season. It covered 
the less large cities, with blocks of one- 
night stands between. 

Sally looked over the route with dread. 
She had known so much of such hackwork 
in her early years that there was horror in 
the mere memory of cheap hotels, shoddy 
rooms and half-baked towns with no 
traditions, no monuments, no landscapes, 
no gardens, no “‘sights’’ to while away the 
boredom of strangers. 

It pained her to feel that the fatigue of 
wnt was daunting her high spirits. She 
put it on the ground of pride. 

When she told Blaumann that the season 
looked too hard to her he answered, agape: 

“You talk like an old woman.” 

The mere suggestion stung her to deny 
it, and she signed the contract at once, 
after stipulating that a private car should 
be at her disposal and that she should have 
an enlarged share of the profits. Already 
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| 
| 


she was beginning to think of storing up | 


provender for hibernation. 

Blaumann granted her new demands 
with a show of resistance, and she set forth 
once more. 


Cities now saw her that had known only | 


the rumor of her fame; she remembered 


them as a humble underling who had made | 





| feet, and shipped in crates—ready to be nailed to studding. 


‘creen gr 30 
Your Home J= 









It is an established fact 
that the common house- 
fly is the greatest carrier 
of disease known. It in- 
fects food and drink with 
its germ laden feet. 


Protect your home. 


Ser Keep out flies and 
CARRY FILTH |=" 
& DISEASE window and door roe 


fectly with 


Continental 
Screens 


at slight cost. Can you 
afford to be without this 
Continental protection ? 


For $9.30 you can buy 







SCREEN 
YOUR HOME 


‘\ 






12 adjustable 
window screens $4. 80 
(24 inches high 
hl Je 1 Back Door 1.75 
NN ig 1 Front Door 2.75 


Total cost $9.30 
For sale by all dealers. 








; If your dealer cannot 
+. peeeeeeeas 3331333143313334 > 4 2 

furnish you with 
Continental Screens 
sessssssssssssssesses: +H write us and we will sce 
\ 3 that you are supplied. 


The Continental Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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SHERWOOD 


Adjustable Metal Frame Screens 


An all-metal frame made of pressed steel. The wire cloth is drawn 
tightly and locked securely in the frame. This metal frame operates 
easily in all kinds of weather — will not stick, warp, nor bind; moves 
freely and is easy to handle. Painted with the best black Japan — 
baked on. The “Sherwood” can be used as a permanent 
outside screen or under the sash in the usual way. 
For sale by all dealers 
If your dealer canno’ furnish write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
































EZ The Continental Co., Detroit, Mich. 

40% Cheaper SISHOPRIC You Yourself 
Than Lath ALL BOA Can Nail It 
and Plaster Better Than Lath and Plaster To Studding 


Sf pepaedoren WALL BOARD (Pat’d.), the wonder-worker in building construction 
is fast taking the place of lath and plaster. Itis made of kiln-dried, dressed lath, 
embedded in Asphalt Mastic (99% pure), and surfaced with sized 
cardboard. It is constructed in the factory, cut into sheets, 4x 4 






Bishopric Wall Board Sheets are of uniform, even thickness; are cut absolutely 
true, insuring neat, close, snug unions and smoother wall surfaces than lath-anc 
plaster. It may be ‘sawed in any size without waste. Expert labor not required. 
Hammer and saw the only tools needed. Can be nailed to studding in less time 
than lath alone is put on for plastering; is ready for the immediate application 
of wall paper or paint. It is guaranteed not to crack, flake or blister; is proof 
against moisture, heat or cold. Being a non-conductor, it saves fuel in winter 
and keeps the house cool in summer. 


Bishopric Wall Board is suitable for costly dwellings or modest cottages, sum- 
mer homes, bungalows, health resorts, flats, offices or fac — buildings. Nothing 
better for finishing your attic, because of its cleanliness and low cost of applica- 
tion. Ceil yourcellar with it; besides keeping dirt out of the house, it will keep floors 
warmer in winter, promoting health, Illustration shows easy method ot application. 


Write to-day for FREE Sample, descriptive booklet and 
rices, freight paid. Can ship from Cincinnati or direct 
Com our factories in New Orleans, La., and Alma, Mich. 











When money is deposited with 14 
Exposure Meter (Reg. price 25c) and acopy this bank on our Certificate 


of our 1909 catalog of Seneca cameras with of Deposit plan, it is freed 


Send 10c today for this handy Seneca 
Sar | Jia= ; ; 
jj Papoose poster cover. The Exposure | | z from all of the risks necessarily 
} 


/ Meter tells what foe eli teined = ve nas connected with ordinary investments. 
time of exposure for all kinds of subjects Dienes ask Sor our Mookie *S." 


in all kinds of weather. Easy to use. 
We offer it for 10c just to introduce 
our catalog to real photographers. 


“| Seneca Camera Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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SHAVING STICK 


Makes Shaving a Pleasure 
JUST THREE MOVES 

1. Moisten your beard with the wet brush. 

2. Rub the stick over your wet face. 


3. Work up the lather on your face with 
the brush. 


COLGATE'S 
TALC @POWDER 
1909. Model ' : 

The Six-hole Sifter 


concentrates the 
















powder and 
regulates the flow. 


The Safety 
Powder in the 
Saving Box 


COLCATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAaL'CREAM 















Comes out a Ribbon 
—Lies flat on PRS) 
the. Brush. Pf 
| Delicious—Antiseptic. 


= 4, . - r 4 
\VJ p 4d thid ide 
' ample of Stick, Tale or Cream, 4c each. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John St., N. Y. 




















LOCAL ANNO 
SURURGAN 
EXCHANGES 






That stuffy Telephone Booth can be perfectly ventilated by using 


STURTEVANT 


Ready-to-Run Ventilating Set 


Thesimple installation shown above will provide fresh 
air to one or a dozen booths just where and when it is 
needed, and at low cost. 

Infinitely superior to so-called natural ventilation, 
which relies on registers and similar contrivances, be- 
cause the fresh air is constantly forced into the booth. 


Also no annoyance from conversations in adjoining | 


booths, because sound will not travel against the in- 

. id : Set . 
going air currents. In addition, our patented device 
prevents sound from escaping into room. 


The Sturtevant Ready-to-Run Ventilating Set is simple, noiseless, | 
electrically and mechanically perfect. Just turn on the current and it | 


| said it. 


will take care of itself indefinitely. Originally designed to meet the 
rigid specifications and tests of the U. S. Government, for whom 
we have recently built 56 sets. Cost of operation only one to three 
cents an hour, depending on size. 

Every telephone booth, whether in pay station or business office, 
should be ventilated by means of the Sturtevant Ready-to-Run 
Ventilating Set. And it is just as necessary for ventilating the home, 


sick-room, office, work-room, photo dark room, and scores of | 


other places. May be easily carried about. 
Write today for full information. Ask for Bulletin 106-P. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 
General Offices and Factory, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Weare the biggest manufacturers of heating and ventilating machinery 
in the world. Whatever your problem, large orsmall, we can solve it. 


— Fulper Filters, $3.85 — 


The Only 100% Efficient Filters 
Practically indestructible—easily cleaned—and guaran- 
teeing you Absolutely Clear, GERM Free Water in 
Camp, Cottage, Bungalow or Office. Send money order 
for $3.85 and have filter delivered right to your door 
without charge. Separate Ice Chamber, 55c. extra. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


FULPER POTTERY CO., Flemington, N. J. 


Reference: Dun or Bradstreets 














Start the Day Right 
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no impress among the traveling mummers, 
but the towns knew her as the famous 
artist whom the metropolitans had monop- 
olized. Critics and public treated her as a 
queen in progress through outlying cor- 
ners of her dominions. e extravagance 
of her unequaled success stimulated her 
till she forgot fatigue and almost lost 
the obsession of age. Her conquests were 
so new that they renewed her. And as the 
season piled up homage, her bank account 
swelled with an income that even Creighton 
viewed almost with jealousy. 

The tour ended in St. Louis on a warm 
Saturday. The last matinée gathered a 
crowd of self-asphyxiating dimensions 
and enthusiasm combining Western and 
Southern warmth. 

At the end of the last act she came 
bounding from the scene laden with 
bouquets with which she inundated her 
maid waiting at her dressing-room door. 
The maid spoke through a trellis of 
flowers: 

“There’s a gempman to see you. Mr. 
Nelson, he says his name is.” 

The unexpectedness of the visit smote 
Sally dumb. She paused in a tyro’s em- 
barrassment. Sorrow for her dead child 
swept over her amain. She forgot every- 
thing else, forgot that she was dressed as a 
comic-opera princeling with jaunty cap set 
on short curls of gold, bolero jacket and 
sash, velvet knee-breeches, silk stockings 
and pumps, and a long mantle flying back 
from her shoulders. She had worn the 
costume so much that it meant nothing to 


her. 

But it shocked the tall and solemn 
young man she found within. He still wore 
mourning for his wife, and this was his first 
meeting with her mother. He winced with 
a stitch of jealousy to see how much fairer 
and younger this eerie creature looked than 
the weary young mother whom illness had 
worn to a wraith. 

Sally stared at the sober business man 
before her, so much stranger than any 
other stranger. She put out her hand and 
stammered: 

“Mr. Nelson! Luther, I suppose I 
should call you—I—I’m very glad to see 

ou ! ” 





“And I to see you, Mrs.— Miss 
He could not think what name to call her. 
“Miss Sloane” was intolerable and any 
other name unwarranted. 

Custom seemed to enforce more than a 
handshake with one’s son-in-law, and Sally 
tiptoed to kiss him. He bent down in 
confusion, and their lips met. 

Sally felt the alien awkwardness of his 
greeting, but he felt more than that. He 
felt an incongruity so crass that it was 
almost sacrilege. And he tasted rouge and 
powder. 

Both tried to speak and neither could 


| seareupa word. Silence fell uponthem. It 


was broken suddenly by a gurgle of babyish 


| rapture and a childish cry: 


**Oh, see, de pretty boy!” 

Sally whirled to find a chubby cherub 
perched on a chair and clapping his hands 
at her bravery. 

She felt no need to ask his name. In his 
eyes and mouth she saw her own lost child 
restored to vo tg a She went all 
mother, and caught the squirming young- 
ster to her breast. He patted her cheeks 
with hands warm and soft and kept up his 
gurgling: 

‘Such a pretty, pect boy!” 

His delight thrilled Sally so that she 
took no shame to herself, but the man 
expostulated: 

“But, son, that isn’t a boy; that’s— 





that’s 

The child stared from his father to the 
rince in whose arms he rode. His little 
rows were befuddled. And then Sally 


“T’m your grandmother.” 

The word was out. The secret pub- 
lished. Unconsciously Sally gathered her 
mantle about her, and the boy she had 
played vanished as in the cloak of a magi- 


cian. 
The child threw about her the arms of 


ns. He had found what his lonely 
i 


ttle soul was pining for, and he hugged 
her till he hurt. 

Sally buried her lips in the pink roses of 
his fat neck, and she, too, felt the rapture 
of possession, the ey of being needed. 

When she raised her eyes there were 
tears in them, but they were like jewels, 
like rescuing rain. he found herself 
facing her mirror, and she gazed without 
fear of what it might reflect—now or ever. 

She knew the worst, and it was good. 


—- 
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Ask the clerk to show you 


Bull Dog Suspenders 


There is style and character in them that is appreci- 


ated by 


men who desire to be well dressed. Made in 


medium and light weights and in lengths to fit. 


The 


Light Weight Lisle is particularly adapted for hot 


weather wear—cool and comfortable, and as they contain 


More and Better Rubber 


—which is the life of a suspender—they are perspira- 


tion proof and will positively 


Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 


50 


tect 


or money cheerfully refunded. 


at your dealer’s or by mail post-paid if he 
cents will not supply you. For your own pro- 
ion refuse substitutes. The genuine have Bull Dog on 
buckle and are the best suspenders made. 


Hewes & Potter 
Dept. 6—87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


Largest makers of Suspenders, 
Garters and Belts in the world. 











Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Makes, EK 


oller $22: 






TOOTH BRUSH. 


Cleans the teeth 
‘without injury. 
used with any tooth wash or powder. 


children’s use. No bristles to come out. No. 1, 
25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. | 


diameter. 


30 cents 





A Sample Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN with every Roller 






rfectly and polishes the enamel 
ever irritates the gums. Can be 


Crutch Tip 


This tip won't slip on 
any surface, Made 
in five sizes, internal 


in.; No. 18, % in. ; No. 

19, % in. ; No. 20, 1 in. ; Z 

No. 21, 1% in. Mailed G 
\ 

\ 


upon receipt of price, 


100 page Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber 
Goods, Free. | 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


an 
Beauty in 
Own Way 


eel 














For sale by all deal- d 4 When’) 
ers, or mailed upon ——= we . 
receipt of price, Brir.zs sunshine to happy childhood days. Clean, 


healthful joy that will recall pleasant memories. 


with spring backs for adults. Has a gliding 
gradually. No jerks or jolts. 
$9 | ROOM FOR (9) NINE, entire family. 
Richly colored canopy. A SWING 
play-house. Absolutely no noise— easy, springi! 
waste money on a wood swing. First at wh 
TO-DAY. BUY ONE on money bac 






‘3 
att J 
AL ee oe 


little third seat for baby — also makes a fine foot rest. End seats 


motion that ends 


| to $1075 
ing motion. Don't 
olesale. WRITE 


k plan. 


(9 Post St.), D. H. Bausman, Bausman (Lancaster Co.), Pa. 





whitewash- 
Ideal for 


prices and Agency Offer. 
THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
22 Jay Street, Rochester, N. 


PRAY Your Fruits, Crops, 
Poultry Houses, and do 

ing with The Auto-Spray. 
Factory price and guaranteed to satisfy. Fitted 
with Auto-Pop Nozzle does the work of three 


ordinary sprayers. Used by Experiment Stations 
and 300,000 others. We make many styles and 


Bailey’s sizes. Spraying Guide Free. Write for book, 
? 
Won’t-Slip 





. 4 











SEND FOR MY BOOK 


No. 17, 9 STRONG ARMS! 


per pair. 


Physical Culture Gym: 














FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
10 cents in stamps or coin. 
With 20 illustrated exercises for develop- 
ing and beautifying SHOU 
ARMS and HANDS, without apparatus. 
Regular price 25c. 


Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 


LDERS, 


nasium 


18 Barker Building, 110 W. 42d St., New York 














The Little Money Maker | 


Makes _ a Profit of 140%. Sells a vest 

ox of matches for 1 cent. Saves 
giving away of matches. Convenient for 
customers. Occupies very small space 


pocket 


and looks well on a counter. 
If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us 
$7.00 for machine and 720 boxes of 
matches, freight prepaid. Repeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) 
f. o. b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur- 
nished on application. 
Agents Wanted in Every City 


Laclede Manufacturing Co. / 
521Merchants-Laclede Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. & 


Water Supply 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 

No elevated tank to 

freeze or leak. Tank 

located in cellar. Any 

pressure up to 60 Ibs. 

The ideal fire protection. 
Send for Illustrated 










‘atalogue ‘‘ L. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
L MOSS CO., Boston, 







Mass. Branch50, ChurchSt., N.Y- 














¥, P ATENT Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
. Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
Se D.C. Best references. Careful 
— HS work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
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THIS LABEL 





MAKES YOU SURE 





“Union Suits: Men's $1.00; Boys’ 50c. 


# 





Summer Underwear 
For Men | For Boys 


The yarns, used in making "Porosknit" are of the very highest quality. 
We could use cheaper yarns, at a saving of thousands of dollars a year, and at a 
much greater profit—and the difference would not be apparent to the eye. 


We want you to wear "Porosknit", not only this season but next—and always—and 
we believe you will when you've proven its quality by the test of wear. 


Perfect fit—absolute summer comfort—coolness that belies the thermometer. 


Shirts and: Drawers, each 50c 


oe 
Al casted styles and sizes. Buy from your dealer. Write us for illustrated booklet. 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
4d Washington Street, Amsterdam, New York 
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The Former 
Coffee Drinker cael 


wakes in the morning witha |] F LYING MACHINE 


clear head and realizes that — 
A GENUINE FLY FLYING MACHINE t 
| Will fly by its own power over one hundred feet, in : om or straight away. 
| |] This wonderful ~ was an original model, developed in the making of a on me 

‘ oe carrying machine. Built on totally new scientific principles, eo | acknowledged 





” 


‘coffee bondage”’ is a thing 


of the past. 


POSTUM 


brings comfort and health— 


hed by leading students in Aeronautics as the most wonderful invention of the age. 
fq easures 14 inches across, 5 inches high, 6 inches long; weighs less than one 
| ounce; will carry more than its own weight. Very durab ies amusing and instruct- 
ive to both young an d old. Interest increases 
with every flight. fr started upside down 
it will right itself and continue flying. 
Price $1.00 at your dealer's. If he 
cannot supply you we will send direct 
by. onpeces poses in the U. S. on re- 
ceipt of $1. 


Pat'd in U. S., Feb. 2, 1909 
Angth lege Dotpe teed etn H. J. me COMPANY 
endeared: 7 N. E. 5th St. anvene Minn. 


WANTED—A RIDER AGENT =": 


a 1909 Model **Ranger”™ bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are m: aking money 
fast. Write for full particulars and special offer at once. 

NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to anyone, 
anywhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and allow TEN DAYS’ 
FREE T LL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put it to any test you wish. If you 
are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense 
and you will mot be out one cent. 

































“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., | 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. J 

































































—_— We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at 
FACTORY PRICES one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 
middlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. 

YOURS FOR $75 00 CASH | DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues 
$5 ° | ané learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 
to $15 daily rofit and $25 a month when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 

has been mad “ for 8 months. YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED study our superb models at the wonderfully 
Printing Complete outfit | low prices we can make for 1909. We sell the highest grade bic icycies for less money than any other factory 
Business Cards, ready to start |} We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
Calling Cards, P a card print- under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders her the day received. 

orm Cards, i “b Pp SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but usually have 
Post Cards, ng business. a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly at prices 

‘ograms, ranging from $3 to $8 or $10. Peoatotes Sengeen Bote mailed free. 4 ren ae dal 

ickets, ngle wheels. importe roller chains and pedals, 

tc. , COASTER-BRA 9 parts, repairs and equipment of all kinds at Aa// the usual 
jebaitdedsee, DO NOT WAIT, but write today and we will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, 
beautifully ill d and « a great fund of interesting matter and useful information; also a wonder/ué 
" proposition on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 
z. is MEAD CYCLE COMPANY Dept. T-55 CHICAGO, ILL. 
= 
WHAT enw em aeaasenae -———assaaanaaa mn 
ane ~ aon PA’ I EN I YOU —_ Don’t heowewes vende Scfety ReneeBindos. 
riginal Automatic Card Printing Press. Self-inking and self- n oO o1 harpening. Double edge 
feeding. Size 12x 12x24, Prints120cardsa minute. The greatest | Constant Demand for Good Inventions Fe ongpenente do _ edozun “We have 40, 00 
modern money maker. Complete outfit includes press, 14 fonts of Send sketch of your idea for free opinion as to patentability. fied - ene 0c d 
type, ten drawer type cabinet, 10,000 blank cards, full assortment of Our free books tell what to invent and how to obtain a | satis customers. - save per dozen 
tools, etc. FPREE—Our catalog tells what others have done. patent. Write for them. Ask for our references. | = eet, —y = service than oom new - mo 
AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., WOODWARD AND CHAND Attorn: end today for convenient mailing package. 
_ ~ LEE, eys 
Original and Sole Manufacturers. 171 ‘born St., Chicago. 1257 F Street, N. W., Washington, D.C 7 KEENEDGE co., 800 Keenedge Building, CHICAGO 
Reference: Hamilton National Bank, ital $500,000.00. i Fine Baad Famtadineet See ee eee ceee swe eeesweseseeeeecceses 














Thousands of 
deaf people 
of every age, 
in every 
walk of life, 
in every cor- 
ner of the 
United States, 
—somheof them 
near your own 
home—are using 
the Acousticon, the simple little it 





strument illus- 












trated above, and with it are hearing perfectly 
although without it some of them cannot hear a 
word, Over three hundred churches throughout the 
country have installed them for their deaf members. 
If you are deaf or hard of hearing,—no matter 
what the cause —so long as the auditory nerve is 
still alive, this little instrument will make you hear 
again. Ww e want to prove this in your own home, 
We will lend you an Acousticon § r ten days so that you 
test it in your own home. We do not harge for th 
You make a sm. all deposit, and a sale is ne 1 
after a thorough test, you have expressed your satista tion and 
desire to purchase it. We do not w nt of your money 
unless we can make you hear; s all returned to 
you. Ask your banker about ou isibility 
The Acousticon is the original electrical hearing device and 
is protected by iron-clad patents; you cannot secure its em 
ciency under any other name. It not only magnifies sound, 
but makes articulation perfectly clear. 
Write to-day for our handsome new catal >and book- 
let ** The Deaf M n* Story’’ together with the most con- 
vincing testi s fr prominent people and full par- 
ticulars of our Ten ‘Dap heen Branches in ali large cities. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY, 
862 BROWNING BLDG., 
Broadway and 32d Street, NEW YORK. 


Largest Manufacturers of Instruments for the 
Deaf in the World. 


















We Supply the U. s. ) 


Government 
° ° 
Prices Cut in Half 
¥ this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in- 
strument catalog Sent 


FREE, Write to-day. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or, 
$26 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ay 
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Clothes for Men 





‘“ RAty 99 Clothes possess that 
easy, breezy style that 
eames young men demand. 


The same models suitably modified are 
exceedingly becoming to their elders. 


“RH” know men and understand 
their tastes. 


$15.00 to $35.00 


Sold by your leading local dealer, 


If you will write us we 
will send you our ‘ Text 
Book of Dress for Men.”’ 


Resewweldwa 


| M akers Chicago 


BURGLARS 


CANNOT ENTER 


Through ground floor or porch windows, left 
open for ventilation, if protected with 


CLIMAX 
AUTOMATIC 
VENTILATING 
SASH LOCKS 














Can't be forced or opened 





Can’t be ‘any way from the out- 
ied of f side. Careless servants 
pried o cannot forget to lock it. 


It locks itself. You can 
sleep by the open window, 
inhale pure air, and enjoy 
good health, peace of mind 
and absolute security. 
Windows are automatic- 
ally locked, when open a 
satedistance,or when shut, 
Prevents Rattling 
of Windows 
By drawing both sashes 
tightly together, excluding 
dust, draft or cold air. 
‘Post-paid) You Can Put the 
Agents Wanted Lock On Yourself 
in a few minutes with a screwdriver. No cutting or marring of 
sash required. So simple in construction, a child can operate it. 
On sale at all Hardware Stores. Write for illustrated booklet, it 
tells more about this wonderful burglar-proof lock. 


Do It Today — It Is Free 


CLIMAX LOCK & VENTILATOR CO. 
Dept. A Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


+ 9. yearly Photographs in anartis- 
a Keep Baby $s tic extension portfolio 8”x12” 
containing 12 to 18 highly embossed mounting cards. 

we ~ey Lasts a lifetime; christening, birthday, or holiday 
~ gift. Child's name and sex printed on cover in gold. 
a7 Suede leather, $2.00. Imitation leather, $1.00. Mailonly. 


Act Portfolio Mfrs., Dept. 11, 195 State St., Chicago, Illinois 


or picked 






Two Styles: 
Price 25 or 50c 












| increased production of wheat elsewhere, 


| to the working-classes in this country 
| than any of the big American manipula- 
| tions of the past.” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Doni Stow Dull Blades 


THE SUPPLY OF 
WHEAT 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


have exceeded 200,000,000 bushels annu- 
ally. Now and then rises the question, 
What would England do for bread if she 
lost command of the sea? It has been urged 
that the Government should construct a 
series of warehouses, and hold in store 
enough wheat to feed the country through 
a blockade. The movement has never got 
much further than editorial comment, after- 
dinner speeches and pamphlets, probably 
because everybody suspects that if England 
lost command of the sea it would be all up 
with her, anyway. 

With cheap transportation, and the 


England seems to be less dependent upon 
the United States than formerly. Review- 
ing this phase of the matter the middle of 
April, the London Economist observed: 
“Mr. Patten’s corner is far less important 


The Leiter-year corner, says the Econo- 
mist, “‘ broke the ascendency of America in 
the European markets by stimulating other 
sources of supply’’—so that—‘“ whereas 
prior to 1898 wheat prices showed great 
fluctuations, since that date they have been 
remarkably steady (in England) although 
with a slight upward tendency.” 

From the point of view of England and 
also of other importing countries, each 
single source of supply is quite unreli- 
able. Drought may destroy the Indian 
or Australasian crop; locusts may eat 
the Argentine wheat; Russia herself may, 
and often does, have famines. In the year 
1902, for example, British imports of 
wheat from Australasia exceeded 2,000,000 
hundredweight—and the next year they 
amounted to just 30 hundredweight. In 
1899 India sent to the United Kingdom 
more than 8,000,000 hundredweight, and 
the next year only a little over 9000 
—_—— Inthe exporting countries, 
especially those other than Canada and 
the United States, the cultivation of wheat 
is in a comparatively low state. Better 
cultivation would probably make crops in 
those countries more dependable. 

But even as it is, England’s supply of 
wheat is as secure as that of any other 
country excepting Canada and the United 
States, because, if one exporter fails, 
another makes up the deficit. Wheat is 
sown somewhere in the world every 
month, and the harvest is practically 
continuous the year around. The Argen- 
tine crop is reaped in December, the 
Australasian a little later. India harvests 
in March. Cutting of wheat in the United 
States proceeds from May to September, 
and when Canada is through Argentina is 
about ready to begin again. Moreover, a 
serious shortage in the European crop is 
apparent early enough to stimulate addi- 
tional planting in the southern countries. 

As an exporter of wheat the United 
States has declined relatively in importance. 
In the five-year period 1903-1907 average 

early exports were slightly smaller than | 
in the five-year period 1886-1890, while | 
the average crop was 46 per cent larger. | 
We may, and very likely will, cease alto- | 
gether to export wheat, as Sir William 
Crookes predicted. Even though con- 
siderably more than a third of our wheat 
exports are now in the manufactured form 
— that is, in flour—it is doubtful whether 
there is finally any national profit to speak 
ofinthetrade. Our expo wheat can, of 
course, successfully meet the competition 
of pauper labor. For example, Mr. Smith 
reports that while agricultural labor in 
Russia is paid 30 to 40 cents a day for the 
men and half as much for the women — 
who perform a considerable part of it—yet 
the cost of raising a werd of wheat in 
Russia is as great as in Dakota, because 
in Dakota they use machinery and intelli- 
gence. But if the United States ceases to 
export wheat in this generation it will 
presumably be not so much because its 
population has increased as because it has 
grown more prosperous and its per-capita 
consumption has risen. We would be 
raising more wheat now if it were more 
profitable. Taking the averages of the 
periods 1866-1870 and 1903-1907 we in- 
creased the wheat area by 29,000,000 acres 
and the corn area by 59,000,000 acres. 
Some of this corn land would have gone to 
wheat if it had paid better than corn. 
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top ©mn ! 
Not One Man in 
Fift Strops his Razor properly. Not 
y one in a thousand knows how to 
Hone a razor. The almost invariable 
result is a ‘‘rounded edge”’ instead of 
the keen, sharp edge so necessary to 
a clean and satisfactory shave. 
Shaving troubles are not caused by a 
poor Razor, but by the poor condi- 
tion of the Razor. A Razor will 
not shave well if not prop- 
erly Stropped or Honed. A 


keen edge fora clean shave 
in a minute if you use the 





Stropping old- 
style Razor with 
the FLEMING, 






, - 
Stropping Wafer Blade with the FLEMING. 


FLEMING Razor 
Stropper and Honer 


Strops and Hones All Razors and Blades, Old-Style and Safety 


[iti Fleming Stropper and Honer firmly grips the blade of the Razor and lays 










Stropping hollow-ground 
Safety Blade with the 
FLEMING. 


it flat on the strop or hone. By an automatic reversing action, both sides of 
the edge are Stropped or Honed uniformly, without removing the Stropper 
from the strop or hone. You cannot press too hard, you cannot strop at the wrong 
angle, you cannot ‘“‘round”’ the edge of your blade. The Fleming automatically 
strops and hones razors and blades of any style, thickness or width, and does it in 


a minute, almost without effort. The most expert barber 
le 
S 


could not do it better. It is perfection itself! It requires 


no skill or experience. 
hi 2 
: iy 


easy, satisfactory shave every time. 


Purchase a Fleming Razor Stropper and Honer and s/of the ever- 
Ask your dealer for the Fleming. If he cannot supply you, we will 
send it prepaid, on receipt of $2— cash, money-order or bank draft. 
Honing Safety Razor Bladewith 


lasting expense of new blades! The Fleming wil! last forever, and it 
the FLEMING. Our Illustrated Booklet is Free for the Asking. 


will make your present blades last almost as long, and give you a clean, 
Fleming Sales Co., 253 Broadway, New York 
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See yourself from every an 
























and right light while shaving—perfect vie 
Lack of resonance is the defect in talk- 
ing machines and phonographs. The 
Music Master Woop Horn supplies | | 2 
resonance. Built of solid wood, accord- | 
ing to scientific acoustics, it has the | | 
same vibratory freedom as 
\ the sounding board of a 
piano or the body ofa violin. 


ts on a stand, any position. 6%4-inc 
finest German plate mirro 





frame. Folds compactly ; hanc 
when traveling. 






rs 





price. Agents Wanted. 


. z - . | 
11 we wg © angle, sideways, up or down, close or removed 
nit any distance from face. Indispensable as ladies’ 
or S R toilet accessory; both hands free for arranging 
Nn (NOT VENEE ED back hair, etc. Permits men to get any angle 


back of neck. Hangs up as wall mirror 


highly polished, nickel steel 


At dealers, price, $2.00; or 
sent prepaid on receipt of 


PORTABLE MIRROR CO., Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


LVIEW sero 


Fits firmly over shoulders; adjustable to any 


w 


oh 
r; 


ly 








Not true of any other horn, 








for others are veneered 
wood or metal. 
The Music MASTER 
gives the record re- 
mm production a sweet 
and sympathetic 
tone,—a tone 
identical 
with the 
original. 












i Powerful, compact, accessible. $45 
Finest fittings. Built for con-]@ P. 
stant service. Guaranteed to] Complete. 
# give satisfaction. Sold on our ° 
| ‘Square deal’’ plan; You take no risk. 
4) Write forhandsome catalog giving details 


* Caille Perfection Motor Co. 






The Music Master 


2to25 H.P. 


Sent on one week’s trial. Choice of oak, 
Onetofourcyl. 


mahogany or spruce, for any make or style of 
machine. Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


1371 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Ask your dealer for the MUSIC MASTER;; if he can't 
supply you, write us, Full description sent on request. 


Sheip & Vandegrift, Inc., 813 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
Columbia Phonograph Company, exclusive distributors for 
Music Master Horns to fit Columbia Machines. 














Used by the best riders of all cou 








c>—— SOMETHING NEW 





The Van Vieck 






improved every year since; ideal f 
gentleman or lady rider and a scienti 


and everything Srom “ Saddle to Spur.” 








Perfect Comfort for Man and Horse 
Whitman Saddle 
tries, invented thirty years ago and 


fit for the mount. ///ustrated catalogue 
Sree—describing the several styles of Whitman Saddles 


Mehlbach Saddle Company, 106-E Chambers Street, New York City 


n- 


or 
fic 
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HE FORKED) BARB: HOOK 


Rn oremnerppromramenns bE ia 2 

The highest priced and the most satisfactory fish hook in the 

world. Reduces the loss of fish to the minimum, Send $1.00 

for half dozen. Black-Bass size. We make all desirable sizes. Get in on this, Combination 
Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. 


Hook Company, P. 0. Box 152, Toledo, Ohio fee. 


AGENTS 








_ightning Seller. Sample 
FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 




















We Want the Men | Letters of an Ex-Sultan 
to His Little Brother 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


To transpose from Robert Burns, who 
was a drunken infidel, but bright: 


Do Moslems go to Parliament 
To prate < rights and a’ that ? 
Yet, right or wrong, they rest content, 
Polygamous and a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that 
They look so good and a’ that, 
Reform is but the faddist’s stamp 
A Turk’s a Turk for a’ that. 


What though they talk like college men, 
The ballot-box and a’ that, 
Make Constitutions, and again 
Cry “Liberty !’’ and a’ that ? 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
They preach and pray and a’ that, 
The Bloody Dirk is still at work 
A Turk’s a Turk for a’ that. 


_ Hoping you Weed sa this grain of truth 
in your hookah and smoke it. 

Yours in doubt, ABDUL HAMID, 
Defender of the Faith, Shadow of Allah, 
Heir of Mohammed, Shepherd of the 
Midnight Stars and Sovereign over the 
Tribes of Adam (retired). 


Ae 





—and women who want the 

best—the keen, discriminating 

pe es who are most particular 
their requirements. 


THE NEW MODEL 


L.C.Smith& Bros. Typewriter 


Ball-bearings at all frictional 
oints— 

arts made with scientific 
accuracy — 

Clever inbuilt devices for 
doing all kinds of special 


THE VOICE IN 
THE RICE 


(Continued from Page 5) 
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work (to take the place of 
awkward, expensive attach- 
ments )— 


is made to satisfy particular people. 


New Illustrated Book Free 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


‘‘We belonged to King George,’’ he said. 
| ‘But his laws could not, or would not, 
| reach us in any way. We ‘renounced him. 

| Affiliated with South Carolina we re- 
| nounced her. She could not take care of us. 
With the Northern Government we were 
never in any great sympathy. It did 
nothing for us. We renounced it; and 
continued, as we had begun, to govern 





Branches in all Large Cities. ourselves. The situation has, of course, 












nl ine arisen from our isolation. Some day, like | 
Sesmpe all small countries, we must go—some day | 
pa the United States will see in this region a fit | 
Aedes subject for drainage, for instance. Mean- 
: while’’—Sir Peter smiled on me—‘“‘ we are 
19 Queen sufficient to ourselves.” 
Victoria ““What you say astonishes me no end, 
Street, Aun | Sir Peter,” I said. ‘Do you mean to tell 
London, the | me that the National Government has no 
E.C. writing | jurisdiction here?”’ 
ALWAYS ‘“‘Or does not choose to have,”’ he said; | 
insight | “or does not know that there is any 





jurisdiction here to be had. Our flag floats 

oldly over Government House—but who 
is to see it but ourselves, and the buzzards, 
and the eagles? We are not in the public 
view, and we avoid publicity like all 

prudent men. The United States Govern- 
ment has never heard of us,’’ he said, his 
voice rising; ‘‘isn’t that enough reason for 
being the law to ourselves?” 

“Do you, ” T asked, ‘‘call yourselves a 
nation? 

“We have more humor,” said Sir Peter 
dryly; ‘‘ we know that we are no more than 
a community of interest; a big secret 
society, if you like.” 

“Like the Night Riders?’ I was so 
foolish as to ask. 

Sir Peter rose, turned his hump upon | 
me, walked away whistling, and presently 
returned. 


ak 
Moat 


Wins B65” 
Wins" IIe 


SWUUgES0% : 


This shows the yearly saving in 
an average small residence with a 


SPENCER 


Steam or Hot Water 


HEATER 


The “Spencer” is the only heater that 
burns No. 1 Buckwheat Coal, ($2 to $3 less 
per ton than other sizes). It develops 
more heat from less fuel than any other “T have mastered my evil passions,” 
ge r om. and requires “— 7 seem | he said, and once more seated himself. 

1e encer agazine tee water- “ec ” 
fe ae = camels regu- ae I have begged your pardon, I 

ation render it unnecessar . : ° 

to coal the heater more than | “But,” he said, “I am not <_? that 

once every 24 hours in ordinary 7 have mentioned the Night Riders. 

weather (twice in severe). f they can exist, and be a law to them- 

Catalog on request. Please men- selves, within the very circle of your late 
| Uncle Samuel’srailroads, telegraphs, police, 


tion your dealer's name. 
ane reat niet eee 
Al NOMATIC CLEAN COMB 


prevent us from existing in prudence, and 
decency, and good will?” 
“That’s plausible,” I said. ‘‘But why | 
did you say my late Uncle Samuel? Has 
Bs, HORSE OWNERS there been a cataclysm of which I have not 
i] Here’s your friend. A comb 
“A always clean. Perfect auto- 
matic action. Easy on the horse. 
Saves time and labor. Pays for 


| heard?’ 
itself over and over. Worth 














Spencer Heater Co. 
eh Bldg. ie 














“Among other things,’”’ said Sir Peter, 
“the first need of any government, however 
small, is self-preservation. We are not 
threatened by foreign or internal wars. 
But we are chicane by the immutable 
laws governing small and isolated popula- 
| tions. The problem confronting us with 
more and more gravity is new blood; not 
only in the upper classes, but among the 


a dozen ordinary combs. 
We Will Mail You A Comb 
postpaid for 35c (stamps or silver) and 
full address of your dealer. This offer 
is good only till dealer can supply them. 
Ask him and send at once. 
CLEAN COMB MFG. CO. 
Dept. 55, Racine, Wis. 










How About Your Home? 


Is summer a pleasant, comfortable season for you and \ 
your family? Do these months mean hot, sultry days \ 
and sleepless nights that sap your energy and strength? 
You can make your home comfortable, 
despite the heat, at a trifling cost by install- 
ing a Hawthorn Fan. Hawthorn Fans can be attached to any 
incandescent lamp socket and consume even less current than 
that required by a 16-candle power lamp! 
Hawthorn Fans are as simple to operate as a lamp. They are completely controlled 
by a switch at the base from which it is impossible to get a shock. This switch permits 


a change in speed so that a gentle or strong breeze can be obtained as desired. 
Good ventilation is one of the greatest safeguards to health. Hawthorn Fans run 











noiselessly and steadily, and afford the simplest and best means of securing fresh, pure air. 
Their attractive appearance makes them an ornament to any home and their 
light, compact design enables one to move them easily from one room to another. 


They are the ideal home fans. All Sizes—All Types. 
We have a house near you that will gladly give you full information 
about the Hawthorn— “the fan that rums whenever the current is on.” 
Your Dealer or Contractor has Hawthorn Fans, if not 
Write Our Nearest House for Bulletin No. 8219. 


WESTERN _— 


aire rl 


Eastern Central Western Pacific 
New York | Chicago Saint Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Kansas City Los Angeles 

| Boston hae Denver ‘ ‘ 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Dallas Seattle 
Atlanta Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City 





NORTHERN ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING Co., Ltp., Montreal and Winnipeg 























i a Wear Loose Fitting 


B.V. D. 








Trade Mark Registered U.S Office 
Coat Cut Undershirts 
and 


Knee Length Drawers 
50c. and upwards a garment. 


You'll enjoy the pe freedom of motion that 
they allow. ou'll delight in the cool comfort 
that B. V. D.'s afford. ou'll be gratified with 
their long wear, because they are made from 
thoroughly tested woven materials. 

You'll be pleased with their shapely, generous 
cut, their neat, attractive finish. 
Every B. V. D. garment is 


Identified Only By This Red Woven Label 
{MADE FC OR TH r 


| (EXD) | 


Write for Booklet “A”—“ THE COOLEST 
THING UNDER THE 8UN.” 
THE B.V. D. COMPANY, New York 


Makers of B.V. D. Union Suits 4 
and B.V. D Sleeping Su t 

































RELYEA & CO., Dept. K, 287 Broadway, New York 


Send to-day for sample books of Relyea 
colored, silk-finish Rep Cloth for suit- 
ings, also white materials for summer 
waists and dresses. The very latest, 
/ smartest, daintiest materials now being 


SAMPLES 4 We 


BOOK F REE 


Write for our handsome sous 
FREE BOOK 


>? 
shown in the best New York shops. > cans ney br the originator 
save you money and prepay express on Cloth-bound bock now $08 pages, 

all orders i in the U.S. Money returned if not satisfactory 114 illustra’ It’s great. 





PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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.32 Pisto 


VACATION | 
CARTRIDGES 


for 
Pistols 
and Rifles 












Different 
Kinds 


We make cartridges 
for every known arm. 
We make every size 
from a BB Cap to the 
heavy shells for Uncle 
Sam’s Navy. = 

We test our car- 
tridges for every arm in which they 
are to be used —that means in a rifle, 
a pistol, or a revolver just like your own. 

We know that UMC cartridges 
will make you shoot better. You 
will know it if you use them. 

Take UMC cartridges with you. 
The very size made for and tested 
in your favorite is awaiting your call 
at the nearest sporting goods or hard- 


ware store. 
Write Dept. 17 for Free Targets. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 




































The finest -and- 
cleanest cutting saws 
in the world are 


SIMONDS 
SAWS 


The steel so perfectly tempered 
that the blade bends almost 
double, without breaking, and 
springs back true. And so tough 
that the saw seldom needs set- 
ting or sharpening. 

It is Simonds Steel, made by 
special process in our own mill and 
used exclusively in Simonds Saws. 

This trade-mark etchedon 
the blade of every genuine 
Simonds Saw is a guarantee 
of utmost quality andservice. 

At most dealers—if yours 
can’t supply, let us know. 

Send for our book “Simonds Guide "—free 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 





Chicago Portland San Francisco 
New Orleans New York Seattle 
Montrral St. John Vancouver 
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poorer whites and the negroes. We are 
ever on the lookout to recruit these classes 
by new and desirable Fg men and 
women. And that,’ said he, ‘‘was why I 
was so heartily and patriotically rejoiced 


| to see you come running down the beach.” 


It all seemed rather 
I was a little shaken by 
Night Riders. 

““T am to settle among you, and marry?” 


vg nag: but 
is instance of the 


I asked 


“Tf,” said he stiffly, ‘‘on closer acquaint- 
ance we continue to find you worthy, 
rd 

“‘And if I prefer,’’ said I, a little nettled 
by his tone, ‘‘to return to my own people?” 

‘*Mr. Bourne,” he said, ‘‘I will lend you 
my canoe and Coffee Pot to paddle. I will 
instruct him to follow whatever course 
you may indicate by gesture. This he 
will do up to the limits of his own private 
knowledge of the region— beyond that you 
will have the consideration not to urge Sims 
—as you would both perish.” 

I began to feel pretty glum. 

“There, there, my boy,” said Sir Peter, 
‘it’s not so bad—try to interest yourself in 
us for a while—either the rest will come 
very easily—or not at all.” 

“In which case?’’ I said sharply. 

“In which case,’ said Sir Peter, also 
sharply, ‘‘we are—as in all cases—the 
most secret society in the world.” 

“Tt seems to me,’”’ I said, “‘that you’ve 
been pretty free with some of your secrets, 
to me, a stranger.” 

His thin, skeleton face took on a very 
bitter look. 

“Either you will keep them, sir,” he 
said, ‘‘or ——” 

“Or?” said I defiantly. 

“Or the swamp will,” said he. 

I sat in troubled and angry silence. Sir 
Peter rose. 

‘‘Lord Nairn’s tailor,” said he, “‘ will be 
waiting to take your measure. Shall we 
go in?” 

I rose and walked dumbly at his side. 

“See this Caroline Testout,’’ said Sir 
Peter, and, with two fingers, he turned 
upward a half-open bud. “Is it not 
lovely?” 

I made a proper, if unenthusiastic, 
assent. 

“‘Tt is not so lovely,”’ said Sir Peter enig- 
matically, ‘‘as my niecee— Mary Moore.” 

We strolled a little farther toward the 
house. 

““My boy,” said Sir Peter suddenly, 
“Jet me ask you to keep your bias and your 
determinations to yourself, whatever they 
inay be, until you have been presented to 
all our young men, our elders, and their 
wives and daughters. Do you know 
Omar?” 

And he quoted the lines: 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Ah, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


‘And if a wilderness,’”’ exclaimed Sir 
Peter cheerfully, ‘‘why not a swamp?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Odd Breakfast Food 


NE time when things were breaking 
badly with Ort Wells, the Chicago 
broker, who is now on a trip around the 
world with George Ade, Wells found him- 
self in the lobby of the Palmer House with 
just one dollar in his pocket, and not a very 
right chance of getting any companions 
for that dollar for some time. 
Still, he was keeping up appearances, and 
when a friend came in Wells said: ‘ Let’s 


have a cigar, Jim.” 

They walked over to the case. ‘‘ What 
kind do you smoke, Jim?” asked Wells. 

“T like those,” said Jim, pointing out 
a box marked ‘‘ Three for a dollar.” 

Wells pulled out his dollar, took three 
cigars and they had achat. He was telling 
about it next day. 

“Thad to be game,” hesaid, “‘so I bought 
the three cigars with my last dollar. I 
gave him one, smoked one myself and put 
the other in my pocket. This morning I 


ate the other one for breakfast.” 
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Here's a new Stetson Last that gives 
real snap and style without the least 
sacrifice of wearing-ease or comfort, 


THE “STYLENFIT” 


This latest Stetson model is the best demon- 
stration yet that style and comfort in a 
shoe at times go hand-in-hand. Note the 
foot-room—note the graceful, tapering lines. 
No extreme of either style or comfort, yet 
both are built together in this shoe. And 
wear! Try STETSON shoes—just once. 


Your STETSON dealer has the 


“Stylenfit.” 


You can locate 


him by the “Red Diamond Sign.” 


Look him up. 
“Stylenfit.” 


Try on the 
$5 to $9 the pair. 


Write for our book, “The Right to Know,” 


and learn how to judge a good shoe when it's 


shown you. 


Send for this book and read it. 


THE STETSON SHOE CO. 


SOUTH WEYMOUTH 





Dept. C 
New York Shop, 7 Cortlandt St. 


MASS. 















Let Me Pay the 


« Postage on My 


Big Free Buggy 
Book to You 


Although it costs me 8 cents to mail 
every one of these books, yet I'll 
send you one Free just because I 
want you to know about my Cele- 
brated Split Hickory Buggies— 
Made To Order—Sold Direct from 
my Factories on 30 Days’ FreeTrial— 
Guaranteed Two Years. Over 125,000 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


are now in use—giving satisfaction in every part 
of the country. 

My Direct rae 3 Prices save you big money. My 
1909 Book gives descriptions and prices of over 125 
H.C.Phelps styles of Split Hickory Vehicles and Full Line of 
High-Grade Harness—tells you how Split Hickory Vehicles 
are made—and why , 

they are best to buy. 30 DAYS FREE TEST 
Write for the Book to- 4 
day. Address me per- 
sonally, 


H.C. Phelps, President, 


















THE OHIO 
CARRIAGE . 
MFG. CO. i 













Station 108 
Columbus, Ohio 


GIS 
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You don’t have to keep on your 4 
coat and swelter with the heat 
because your suspenders are unsightly. 
“SE-NO” SUSPENDERS are worn under the 
shirt, fasten to trousers hip buttons perfectly 
without injury to garments. Different from and 
superiortoany other negligee suspender because 
the ee me parts move as you move, no strain 
on shoulders or buttons. You see no suspenders, 
youfee/no suspenders. Thegenuinearestamped 
‘SE-NO”’ on buckle. Refuse substitutes. 







Cool — comfortable — practical, 50 cents of your 
dealer or of us by mail postpaid. Give dealer’s name. 


EAGLE SUSPENDER CO., 
1210 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Makers of ‘‘ Eagle’’ Suspenders, ‘‘ Faultless’’ Garters, Belts. 











Use Allen’s Foot=-Ease 


A powder to be shaken into the shoes. Your feet feel 
swollen, nervous and hot, and get tired easily, If 
you have tired, aching feet, try Allen’s Foot-Ease. It 
rests the feetand makes new or tight shoes easy. Re- 
lieves aching, swollen, sweating feet, also corns and 
bunions of all painand gives rest and comfort. Try it 
to-day. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. 
Don’t acceptany substitute. For FREE trial package, 
Address ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, New York 


LEARN PLUMBING 


One of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you askilled, practical 
plumber in a few months, so that you will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PERNIN SHORTHAND 


Makes Expert Stenographers 


It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existence 
It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain rack- 
ing rulesand exceptions, no thousands of word signsto be mem- 
orized. Enroll with one of the highest grade stenographic 
training schools in the United States. No failures, Textbook 
on approval. Write for free booklet No. 2. 


The PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit 
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Se ry MAKING CONCRETE 


The great durability and handsome appearance of concrete 
products is now recognized world wide. Big Money Making 
plants being established everywhere. It will pay you to 
investigate our proposition for a factory in your locality. We furnish 
machines, moldsand everything needed. 0-7’ Write for particulars. 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 





ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY AND FENCE COMPANY 


426 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| (Operate Hahn’s Premium Machines 


The easiest and quickest way to make 
money. Let them gather pennies for you 
day in and day out. The best seller for 
Cigars, Candies and Ice Cream. Write 


for special offer. 
1016 Germantown Avenue, 
J. L. HAH N, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































«“ KEEPKOOL”’ is the only elastic, 


yvibbed, porous underwear. 
We emphasize thisfact—because wedon’t 
want you to confuse “‘ KEEPKOOL” 
with the ordinary porous underwear, 
which is merely a flat, dead, rigid, shape- 
less, knitted cloth, punctured with holes. 
It’s the springy, elastic, ribbed knit of 
“KEEPKOOL” UNDERWEAR, that 
makes ““KEEPKOOL’’ so different, and 
so much befter. 
The ribbed principle gives /ife, fit and 
comfort to 


“KEEPKOOL” 
UNDERWEAR 


It stretches with every 
movement -- yet retains its 
shape despite the roughest 
washing and hardest 
wear. 

If you want the 
daintiest, coolest and 
most. healthful sum- 
mer underwear, ask 
your dealer for 
“ KEEPKOOL.” 

It is obtainable in 
knee length or ankle Ne 
length drawers, 
short or long sleeves 
aud athletic shirts. 
MEN’S,— 

50c a garment. 
BOYS’,— 

25c a garment. 
MEN’S 

Union Suits, $1 
BOYS’ 
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UnionSuits,50c 
Booklet illustrating 

the various styles 

of ‘* KEEPKOOL”"’ 
UNDERWEAR, onrequest. 


Fuld & Hatch 
Knitting Company 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


OOS 


WE WANT YOU TO TRY 


Patton’s Sole-Proof Floor Coatings. We 
want you to know how beautiful and 
how serviceable they are—how very differ- 
ent from any other colored varnishes 
you may have used. Although made 
especially for floors, they make splendid 
finishes for interior woodwork generally 
and for tables, chairs and all sorts of 
furniture. Make linoleum look like new. 

With the Sole-Proof Graining Outfit, 
even an amateur can get natural wood 
effects on all sorts of surfaces. 











PATTON'S 


10) Fy 395010) 


FLOOR COATINGS 


are soldin ten colors by repu- 

table retailers whose busi- 

ness existence depends upon 
the quality of their wares, 


FREE SAMPLE —Write for 
beautiful color card and 
booklet and if you en- 
close 10c in stamps to 
cover aoe — 
postage, we will sen 
sample can — enough 

to finish a chair. 
PATTON PAINT CO. 
231 Lake St. 6 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“Thanks, Many Thanks!” 
for this Smoke 


sO unapproachable, so de- 
licious, so cool, without a 
“bite or a regret.” The 
natural flavor of pure 
tobacco. One trial en- 
raptures. It’s 


Yfeel tn lua flute 
If your dealer will not supply you, send 


° 
Special Offer his name and 50c fora 40c can of Spilman 
Mixture, and a 25c tobacco pouch prepa: paid. Money back if not 
Satisfied. 1% oz. 40c; 3% oz. 75c; % Ib. $1.65; 1 Ib. $3.30 pre- 
paid. Interesting booklet ‘‘ How to Smoke a Pipe"’ free. 


E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 181 Madison St., Chicago 
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Vaudeville and the 
Vaudevillains 


(Continued from Page 17) 


whole act may be made over. The lines 
that the authors think wiil create a laugh 
are sometimes very sad, and others that 
are regarded as merely incidental get the 


appl use. 

he writing of vaudeville skits and 
sketches has come to be a very large and 
important business. Many men not only 
make good livelihoods out of it, but some 
have oo rich. One of the best known 
is Will Cressy, who gets as high as $1000 
for a comedy sketch or playlet. The writer 
of vaudeville acts does not take the same 
chances as - professional brother, the 
full-fledged + ht. Like the vaude- 
ville actor, he is a chetity. He writes for 
cash and not for royalty. The prices of 
vaudeville sketches—that is, for the liter- 
ary or near literary end—range from $50 
to $1000. Sometimes the vaudeville artist 
gives the author the idea and sometimes 
the author furnishes the idea. A sketch is 
often written about a man’s specialty. 
One of the gold-mines in the vaudeville 
field is the little sketch that does not take 
longer than fifteen minutes to put on, and 
which, if successful, may run for five or 
ten years. The actor is often the author. 
Thus he gets all the proceeds. 

Tabloid plays are a new but successful 
feature in vaudeville. 
the ‘original sketches,’ and simply con- 
sist of a whole play boiled down to fifteen 
minutes of acting. In short, they are the 
distilled essence of four or five acts. 

Sometimes a vaudeville sketch that has 
been very successiul is made into a play. 
There have lately been two notable exam- 

les of this. The Chorus Lady, by James 

orbes, which had a run of a season in New 
York and is now in England, was originall 
a vaudeville sketch. The Round-Up, an 4 
is now in its second year, was at first a 
vaudeville act entitled The Sheriff, in which 
the author, Edmund Day, appeared. 


The Vaudeville Clearing-House 


The booking of vaudeville acts sets in 
motion a well-organized piece of machinery. 
It differs very much from the booking of 

lays. The manager of the legitimate 
ae leases or owns the theater. All he 
has to do is to wear a dress suit every 


night, stand “out front” and watch the | 


people come in. He takes the plays that 
the Theatrical Syndicate senus him. 

The vaudeville manager, on the other 
hand, not only books his own acts, but he 
must know all about them. What is just 
as important, he must know his audience 
and what sort of vaudeville diet they want. 
He cannot sit back as the manager of the 
legitimate playhouse does and take what- 
ever is sent to him. He would not last 
very long. 

The progressive out-of-town vaudeville 
manager has a representative in New York, 
which is the center of the vaudeville world, 
whose business it is to keep an eagle eye 
on the vaudeville game. This representa- 
tive goes to all the houses and watches the 
acts. If an act is te be tried out at a small 
town near New York he goes there. One 
of these representatives or agents may act 
as New York man for several houses. 

He works in conjunction with the United 
Booking Offices of America, the name given 
to the vaudeville clearing-house which is 
controlled by Mr. Keith, Mr. Proctor, 
Mr. E. F. Albee and myself. It books the 
vaudeville business east of Cincinnati and 
has a working alliance with the Orpheum 
Circuit, which books the business west of 
Cincinnati. Through these combined 
offices flows the great bulk of the vaudeville 
business in this country. 

In organizing and conducting the 
United Booking Offices, as they are more 
commonly known, our aim has been to 
concentrate and expedite the whole vaude- 
ville business. Organization has taken the 
place of disorganization. The system is 
such that a manager can walk in any time 
and get a complete record of every vaude- 
ville act on the stage. He can find out 
where it is that exact moment, where it has 

layed and its remaining route, the salary, 
ind of act, and a complete set of reports 


_ of every performance it has given. 


These reports furnish a concrete example 


| of the way the business is now organized. 


Every Monday night, in every theater that 


| we furnish with attractions, the manager 
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Monarc 


conserves the operator’s energy—leaves a balance at the day’s 
Monarch all-day speed results in increased production, 
decreased cost of typewritten work, per folio. 
ment means economy. Letus give youa 4 
demonstration of Monarch Light Touch ! 
and other Monarch advancements. 

Write for Illustrated 

Descriptive Booklet 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Monarch Typewriter Bldg., 300 Broadway 
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Day Speed 


Ordinary heavy-action typewriters so draw upon the 
operator’s energy that her speed diminishes as the day’s 


Light 
Touch 


A Monarch equip- 
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Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal 


Branches and dealers throughout 








Do not think of buying a 


jaunch until you see our FOUR 
LAUNCH 


Bargains 
Only 


$121.00 


for this complete 16 foot launch. 2% 
H. P. guaranteed, self-starting engine. 
$144 for 9% mile per hour “Speedaway.” $153 
for canopy topped “ Winner.” $160 for Auto- 
topped 3 H. P. “Comfort.” Special bargains in 
18 ft., 22 ft. and 25 ft. launches. Engine result of 
30 years’ experience. Weedless wheel and rudder. 
Shipped immediately. Your money back if notas represented, 
Send postal for our handsome catalogue today—it’s a gem. 


Cc. T. WRIGHT ENGINE co., 
106 River Street, r 7a % 
Greenville, Mich. 



















Send for our free Boat Book | 


Openings for Candy, Biscuit, and Soap Facto 

ries, Cold Storage, Lime Kilns, Jobbing Houses 
} The Chinook Belt grows all grains, apples, plums, 
berries ierigatedl Bou nesteads. Fine Farms, 







THE BRONCHO 
FELT HAT—The 
kind our Texas cow- 
boys wear; fine quality 
felt, light tan color, with 
richly Mexican carved 
leather band, very 
























EXPRESS PREPAID 
Made in two dimensions 
3x4%4 and 344x5 











picturesque; a regu- 
Lous exclusively, direct 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
GREAT FALLS 


r hve dollar hat 
c to the consumer. Special price $3.00, 
xP = 
re Power MONTANA bovcionea 


made and sold by 
express prepaid. Order today. State size. 
Houston Hat Co., Houston, Texas 
Horse Power 


BOARD OF COMMERCE, Great Falls, Mont. 









Greatest hat bargain of the season. 
Over 60,000 sold and not one dis- 
satisfied buyer. Guaranteed gen- 
uine Mexican hand-woven — 
palm fibre—colored design 
Retails at $1.00. To oi eed 
| our Mexican and Indian Handi- 
craft,wesend eee for only 50c. 
Three for $1.25. A good unblocked Panama Hat for 

Catalog of Mexican and Panama Hats FRE 





- 00 prepaid. | 


Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. F D 6, Mesilla Park, ‘New Mex. | 














$8,500 for one invention. > ~ 


“How to Obtain a Patent” 


“What to Invent” sent free. Send omit 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals, 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
Est.loyears. 902 F. 8t., Washington, D.C. 














Farmers, business men and others living in sections where interest rates are low, will 
find it to their advantage to deposit their savings at 4% interest with this large, safe 


institution, in order to increase the earning power of their capital. 


Write for booklet “M.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & 


OUR BUILDING CLEVELAND. OHIO 


' 
RESOURCES OVER 


& TRUST co. 


THE CITY OF BANKS 
MILLION DOLLARS 
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*Board Ship 


There is no place for a ‘‘boiled collar”’ 
—so it is almost anywhere that your 


vacation may take you. Yet one must 
maintain a correct and stylish appear- 
ance at times, even on a vacation. Our 


CHALLENGE 


Brand 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


are the only perfect solution of this problem. You 
really can’t teil them from linen—same dull finish, 
same linen texture; yet they are never affected in the 
least by travel dust or weather. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are made in the latest, 
most up-to-date models. They have the perfect fit 
and dressy look of the best linen collars—our new 
“Slip-Easy”’ finish permits easy, correct adjustment 
of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely water- 
proof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned with soap 
and water. 

Sold by first-class haberdashers everywhere. If your dealer does 

not carry Challenge Brand Collars and Cuffs, send us 25 cts., 

stating size and style of collar you desire, or 50 cts. per pair for 
cuffs, and we will see that you are supplied at once. Our new 
booklet gives valuable pointers about the correct thing in dress 

—what to wear and when to wear it. Let us send it to you. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. “A” 
725-727 Broadway, New York 


Boston, 65 Bedford St. Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 161 Market St. San Francisco, 718 Mission St. 
St. Louis, 505 North 7th St. Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. 


Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 





















fet Don't Spoil Good Lumber— 


| UseA Good Saw! 


Everyone is, to some extent, his own 
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1] socarpenter, You can't do good work with 

a 2 saw that sticks in the wood, loses its fa 
sh: ape and its edge, and is a general 

Sa «nuisance. Poor saws may cost 50c less, 

e4 «but they're more expensive than ‘ 

4 “3 
f of 
. Silver Steel ; 

fe 2 

My an aws 
. Be 

ee . Ss | 
. The Finest on Earth wt 

hy The kind most carpenters use. The fast- 3 


est cutting saws in the world. Made of 
Atkins Silver Steel — better steel than 
you'll find in most razors, The blade is 
taper- ground — only the teeth touch the 
wood; no “binding.” Holds its shape and 
seldom needs sh: arpening. Atkins Perfec- 
tion Handle prevents wrist-cramp. Money 
promptly refunded to any dissatisfied 
purchaser. Be sure our name is on the 
blade. If your dealer doesn’t supply you 
promptly, write us. 
FREE Qur practical booklet, ‘‘Saw Sense.’’ 
And for 10c (stamps), we'll send you 
(postpaid) our souv acces metal rule, very handy 
for home or px 


| a oe Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Largest Exclusive Saw Mfrs. in the World. 
Branches, completely stocked, at 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., 





Seattle, San Francisco, New Orleans, Memphis, 
Atlanta, and Hamilton, Ont. 
* Pee Se ry STE 
ag ae ‘PR RS Te ae 
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| booked for two years. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


prepares a compact report of the new bill 
| put on that day. Here is a sample of the 
report on an act: 


Mabel Jones: sentimental songs; 


made a very pretty appearance; good 
hand (applause) after each number; 
act went very well; time, seventeen 
minutes. 


Every report is indexed and is accessible 


| at a moment’s notice. 


A vaudevilleartist can come to our offices 
and in twenty-four hours can have his time 
This is done in 
conjunction with the various representa- 


| tives and agents stationed in New York. 
| Each one of these knows what open time 


his house or houses have. Mr. Keith, 
Mr. Proctor and I, alone, could book twenty- 
two weeks solid in our own houses. The 
United Booking Office books exclusively 
for more than one hundred houses, ranging 
from the Bennett Circuit in Canada to 
the Orpheum Theater in Atlanta. 

The process of booking an act is very 
simple. The local manager in Trenton 
wires to his representative in New York 





to book a certain act. The representative | 


comes to our office and finds that the act 
has the week of June first open. He then 
books the act on a form especially pre- 
pared for this purpose. On the form he 


stamps the exact time at which he books | 


it. The time is stamped for the reason | 


that another manager may want the same 


| act—as it frequently happens—and wire for | 


it. The first man in gets it. The book- 


| ing slip is dropped in a basket which is | 


| emptied twice a day. The booking is then | 


| to realize the hold t 


| ville theater is really 


entered on a card. Every act in the 
country has a card in our offices, which 
states the kind of act, salary and route. 
There are blank spaces to be filled in with 
the engagements as they are booked. 
These cards are accessible to all the 


| managers or their New York representa- 
The reports which we receive each | 


tives. 
week on the performances are also acces- 

sible to them. As each successive week is 

booked, the place is added to the card. 


The Poor Man’s Club and its Future 


The United Booking Offices charge a 
commission of five per cent on the salary 





for each act booked. This is the booking | 


fee. The European agent also charges five 
per cent additional for foreign acts engaged 
for America. 

My own belief is that vaudeville has just 
begun to come into its own. It is destined 
to a development that will almost put the 
legitimate playhouse in the background. I 
think that when our great playwrights 
realize that the tabloid drama can get a 
whole season’s booking and make big 
money they will devote their time to it. 
The big comic operastars will go into vaude- 
ville, because they can earn more money 
with less work than in an opera. This is 
usually a winning combination with a 
universal appeal. I believe that the pres- 
ent bargain prices for vaudeville will cease, 
and that New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and other big cities may have two-dollar 
vaudeville within the next ten years. 

Ihave been asked many times if I thought 
the moving-picture show—the canned 
drama—would drive out or hurt the 
vaudeville business. It has helped rather 
than hurt. The moving-picture show has 
cut down the business of the “‘ten-twenty- 
thirty” melodrama house. It is developing 
into an adjunct of vaudeville, for many 
of the moving-picture managers are put- 
— in vaudeville acts between films. We 

ave organized a special department in the 
United bo oking Offices to take care of this 
business. 

The average man meg A does not stop 

at vaudeville has on 

ple. The vaude- 

the middle-class 

man’s club. He can go Pract afternoon or 

night, smoke, walk about and meet his 
friends. i 


the great mass of the 


It is an improvement on the 
saloon—so often called the working-man’s 
club—and much better for his morals, his 
health and his pocketbook. 

A few years ago the vaudeville manager 
thought that five or six thousand dollars 
was a good week’s business. Today, some 
of the New York houses average from ten 
to twelve thousand dollars on the week. 
The or playhouse considers itself 
oa 4 if it p mee to five thousand people a 
week. Many big vaudeville houses average 


thirty-five thousand people a week, includ- 





ing matinées and the unday concerts. And | 


the business is growing every day. 
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aice Baths and Lavatories | 
effectively assure to the bathroom in which they | 


/ are installed. the highest dees of sanitation, 
| thorough working efficiency and permanent beauty. 





/ SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK ms 

WAY f =~ ———Our-beautifully- illustrated 100-page book, - Modern Bath =" “ae i 
wy | [| rooms,” describes in detail a series of up-to-date bathrooms | Pee y 
ry / and tells you just how! to secure the best possible équi t 4 os 
Ao ment at the least possible cost. hen you buy new bath- RS ~ ey) 
ti} régm fixtures you i need this book. |\ Send. for it now. NN 4 


Enck cents posta; 








bY “Address Standard Sanitary Tf Co., Dept. B, Pinchonhs Pa., U.S. A. (a 
f Offices and Showrooms, New York: 35-37 West AG purest. Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Avenue. e 
St. Louis: 100-102 North Fourth Street. Louisville: 3 West Main Street. Philadelphia: 1128 7} 
Walnut Street. New Orleans: Corner Baronne and St. ss Streets. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron } J 





Road, S. E. Toronto, Canada: 59 Richmond Street, E. Montreal, Canada: 39 St. Sacrament Street. 0 
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. Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship —fine hair lines 
and even shading—is only possible 
when the pen is perfect. The 
smoothly rounded points, even / 

temper, correct form and great 
elasticity of 


Chinese Rush “Outing Hat” 


Fer Men, Women and Children 


All the rage. Just intro- 
duced into this country. 
s Made of hand-woven 
} Chinese Rush, Oriental 
pattern, champagne color, 


roe weight two 

‘* ounces, very l 00 
, worth $3.00, sent prepaid for ° 
Remit with Post Office or Express Money Order. 


HOUSTON HAT CO.,‘‘Panama Hat Kings”’ 
Houston, Texas 


pencerian 





teel Dens 


makes every man’s “hand” a 
i goodone. Absolutely right for 
" every kind of writing. A sam- 














ple card of 12 different kinds 
sent free for 6 cents postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


\ (Buy a Wabash Wagon gm 


O> From your dealer ordirect | vis 
from our factory 
40 styles and sizes for boys 
and girls of all ages from 
Sebyieo od up, and larger 
Handy Wagons for men. 
Built-in, Breast High, Illustrated price list FREE. WRITE FOR IT! 
Fire and mao ean Proof WABASH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
e< 200 Wabash Avenue, Wabash, Indiana 
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A LOWRIE WALL SAFE 
























a Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 

FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 

| exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
| ~ } fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 


French’s Mixture Az'sste! 


pleases instantly, and satisfies Pace om Fra- 
grant, aa mellow and never bites tongue. Not 
sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 

perfectcondition, Send 10csilverorstamps 
Large Sample Pouch and 


French Tobacco Co., Depi.C, Statesville,N.C. 






L = ha Be z ssa 
Four-ply STEEL] DOOR, Sten-snccied 
Complete, $20 to $30. R.R. Freight prepaid 






















It is as safe and easy to buy Hanover shoes by mail as in our own 
Guarant stores—safer than buying ordinary shoes in any other store. 
Fit, leather and workmanship are positively guaranteed in writing. 
Any defect in the leather or workmanship or any misfit would bind us to replace 
the shoes, repair them, or return your money, as the case might warrant. 
Hanover shoes are of ‘the highest quality. 
Yet they cost you only $3, because we sell direct by mail or through our own stores. 
If not near a Hanover store write to Sheppard & Myers Co., Hanover, Pa., for Style Book and 
system of foot measurement and then send your order direct to the factory. 
HANOVER SHOE STORES 
Albany, N. Y. Cleveland, O. Lancaster, Pa. Richmond, Va. 


New York City Philadelphia 





















781 Broadway 814 Chestnut St. Allentown, Pa. Dayton, O. Newark, N. J. Scranton, Pa. 

76 W. 125th St. 135 N. Eighth St. Baltimore, Md. Easton, Pa. Newcastle, Pa. Springfield, O. 

1462 Third Ave. 214 N. Eighth St. Birmingham, Ala. Erie, Pa. Norfolk, Va. Trenton, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 2440 KensingtonAve. Camden, N. J. Hanover, Pa. Paterson, N. J. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

537 Fulton St. 4074 Lancaster Ave. Chester, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. Pittsburg, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 

1383 Broadway Akron, Ohio Cincinnati, O. Indianapolis,Ind. Reading, Pa. York, Pa. 

SHEPPARD & MYERS CO., Factory, Hanover, Pa, iy 
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Let Us Send You a 
Sample Book of 


COUPON 
BOND 


and a “Just Remember” 
pad for your daily memos. 





If you use stationery you need the 
COUPON BOND book. It 
shows you the one way in which to 
secure attractive, high-grade, pro- 
ductive business paper—a_letter- 
head above the common level. 


This is the De Luxe Book of the 
De Luxe Business Paper. It con- 
tains suggestive and appropriate 
forms of business stationery. 


It demonstrates the excellent print- 
ing, lithographing and die-stamping 
effects that can be secured on the 
white and six attractive colors of 
COUPON BOND—the one 
Bond Paper qualified in every way 
to represent the high-grade com- 
mercial house. You'll also find 
the ‘Just Remember”’ pad of most 
convenient use. 


Write today for both. They’re free. On request, 
we will also send a specimen book of Berkshire Text, 
& paper unusually fine for bookiet work. Please 
write us on your business letter-head. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Writing, Book 
and Cover and other Papers for Business 
Purposes. 29 Mills. 


HOLYOKE, 
MASS. 
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Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 

—How to manage a business 

— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost | 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
= ew jceofi hod: 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
er career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’* Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-65, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 























SILENCE and POWER 
together with : 
SPEED and 
the M.M. 
SIMPLICITY 
of construction 
is why the 
led, der. 
M.M. Motorcycle Its powerful petlectly: bal. 
= anced engine, its absolutely 
Quiet muffler, its positive control, and its easy riding, smoothrun- 


ning qualities proves it an ideal Motorcycle. Dealers wanted. 
M M. MOTOR COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. 


= “Daemo” Fasteners | 


FOR MEN and WOMEN. Nickel or Gold plated 
‘ ’ 
DRAWER SUPPORTERS, two, 20c; 30c. TIE CLAMP, 
Bei 10c. S00K SUPPORTERS, two, 10c; 20c. SHIELD 

AMPS for WOMEN, four, 15c; 25c. All snap on or 
off instantly, never slip, let go, or weaken, and won’t 
Popes At dealers, or postpaid, on receipt of price. Satis- 
oo guaranteed or money refunded at end of 20 

ays’ trial, Circular free. U.S. Stamps accepted. 

Agents wanted. D. 8. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City. 
























GREEN LABEL VARNISHES 

















Superior White Enamel 





quickly, with a beautiful glossy surface that retains 
exposure and wear and does not turn yellow. 
and is not affected by repeated washing. 


rubbed to a dull finish or wil 


Price $5.00 per gallon. Quarts $1. 














VELVET WHITE ENAMEL » > apa deg pat ob ms at the same price) except Sai it 


effect without the necessity of 


For sale by paint dealers everywhere. If not at yours, we 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


2689 Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


is the finest quality of white enamel that can be made. 
Is easily kept clean 


It is intended for use on the finest interior woodwork, and can be 

used over old varnished or painted surfaces with most excellent results 

after the surface is properly prepared by a competent painter. Can be 
pees a most beautiful polish. 


bbi is ) g fa petucing a natural ‘ 
ru! » w terproof and not affect y 
in temperature, Can be whew 4 used o new or old wunlveial. mide: 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all purposes. 


It dries 
its beauty through 














35 each 
















will send by express 























Long-sleeve shirts 
Short-sleeve shirts 
Sleeveless shirts(no buttons) Knee-length drawers 
Bachelor shirts (no buttons) Short-stout drawers 
shi hort and long sli 
Coat-shirts (short ame) Long-slim drawers 


Any style, any weight, for any cli- 
mate, 50c., 75c., $1.00 per garment. 
Send your name for the book and please yourself. 


New Style Underwear 
—Without the Frills. 


T last the comfortable new short-sleeve, 
coat-shirt, knee-length underwear 
comes in Roxford—the best of that 

good old-fashioned satisfactory “‘balbriggan’’ that 
you’ve worn for years. Absorbs perspiration. Pre- 
vents chilling. _Non-shrinking. 

Your size will fit you. The drawers are ample and 
easy in crotch and seat. 


Roxford Underwear 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. Ittellsall about this 
great improvement in masculine underwear. Send 
for it before purchasing your Summer Under- 
wear. Jt is well worth writing for. 


There is a little book on 


Ribbed and flat union suits 
Ankle-length drawers 





Roxford Knitting Co., Dept. K, Philadelphia 


































For Health, Strength and Endarance 


Send for my 64 page illustrated 
book, 


Lung and Muscle Culture 
the most instructive treatise | 
ever published on the vital sub- ¢ Y 
ject of Deep Breathing—Cor- & 4 
rect and Incorrect breathin 
clearly described wit 
diagrams and illustrations. 

e information given in this 
book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 al 
ready sold. Sent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin). Address | 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, | 
Respiratory Specialist, | 
1366 Terminal Bldg., 103 Park Ave. 





How to Breathe | 


against frauds. 








The most complete catalog of Tents and Camp Sup- 
plies ever issued. Enables you to buy direct from the 
largest manufacturer in the country. Protects you 


Our prices are absolutely the lowest. This catalog 
contains a valuable collection of hints on camping, 
fishing, hunting, etc., an authority on buying and a mine 
of information—and we send this catalog and camp 
guide free. Stop reading now and write for catalog. 


\_H. Channon Company, 32 Market St.,Dept.401 X, Chicago } 


TENT- 
Catalog 


Free! 


If you expect to go 
camping do not fail 
to get this valuable 
book, and getit now 


A Camp Guide given away! 


Everything we make is the best. 





















PANOLA-a NEW 
10* HAVANA CIGAR 


We want every smoker of 
GOOD Cigars to try our 
New La Reclama “Panola” 


It is a hand-made 
cigar with a LONG 
FILLER of a delicious 
blendof clean, mellow, rich 
Havana, wrapped with 
finest quality genuine 
imported Sumatra. It 
is that popular, freely 
burning Panatela shape 
which 1s preferred by the 
most experienced and 
discriminating smokers. 


La Reclama “Panola” 


is far superior to the average 
roc cigar. Nevertheless, our 
price for La Reclama “ Panola” 
is only $2.25 for 50, 
because we make them in our own fac 
tory (the largest and cleanest mail 
order cigar factory in the world) and 
sell them —by mail directly from fac- 
tory to smoker— at strictly wholesale 
price, This selling plan eliminates the 
profits and expenses of salesmen, job 
ers and retail dealers, thus affording a 
substantial saving of which you receive 
the benefit. Zo prove to you the re- 
markable value of our New La Reclama 
“Panola,” we make you this 


Free Trial 


Offer 


Write us the request on your 
business letterhead and we will 
shipyou 50 LaReclama‘‘Panola” 
Cigars, expressage prepaid. 

Smoke five or six —then if you like 
them send us $2.25 within ten days ; 
but if for any reason you are not en 
tirely satisfied, return the remainder 
to us, expressage collect. There will 
be no charge whatever for the fev 
cigars used in testing. 

We make this offer because we are 
confident that the cigars will suit your 
taste and bring us your permanent 
patronage. 


It’s a 10c Cigar for 4'4c 





Don't lose any time in trying this new 
La Reclama *‘ Panola.’’ Send today for a ‘* Panola” 
TRIAL shipment and compare our 47, in. 
**Panola’’ with the cigar you have been express 
smoking. Mention whether you prefer 50 prepaid 
them mild, medium or strong. 

Illustrated chart showing a variety of $2.25 











cigars at wholesale prices, freeonreguest. 
zs . 


ry lama (ubanh Ait 
Rs from MAKER toSMOKER wy ie 
165 C Lenox Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


Reference: Bryant Park Bank, New York 

















“IT urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual 


of Prayers” 















The Manual of Prayers 
is the Official Catholic 
Prayer Book which com- 
prises every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, hymn 
and psalm, Epistles and 
Gospels. 

See that the name 
JOHN MURPHY CO. 
is on the title 

Very convenient in size, 
bound in Turkey Morocco, 
limp back. Sold by all 
book-sellers, or sent for § 
days’ examination. 
— — — - MAIL US THIS COUPON 

JOHN MURPHY 0O., Dept. P, Baltimore, Md.: Please 

send me the “* Manual of ayers,"’ for which i enclose 

$2:00. You to refund money if 1 do not like book aad return 

it within 5 days at your expense. 

Name- - 


Address 
With name stamped on cover $2.25. 











New York City j 








ee 
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PAINT TALKS—No. 8 


Painting Floors 


When one thinks of the scraping and scuff- 
ing a floor is subjected to, and then considers 
how fine a paint film is, he wonders that 
porch or kitchen floors ever look well. 

Certainly, none of the one paints of 
chalky, brittle composition can be expected 
to stand the constant friction —and they do 
not. The very best pure white lead and 

yure linseed oil are absolutely necessary. 

he white lead should be tinted to some 
neutral color, and a hard foundation laid by 
adding some turpentine to the white lead and 
linseed oil, 

If you will describe your floor (kind of 
wood, whether or not previously painted, 
etc.) we will send exact directions for paint- 
ing it. 

For general painting information, send for 
our House-owners’ Painting Outfit P. It 
includes color schemes (illustrated) and in- 
strument for detecting adulterations in ma- 
terial—an instrument our white lead (Dutch 
Boy Painter trade-mark) does not fear. 

Buy of your local dealer if possible. If he 
hasn’t it, don’t accept something else but 
write our nearest office. 

For sale through dealers only. 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


An office in each of the 

JSollowing cities: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Company, Philadelphia), 
(National Lead & Oil Company, 
Pittsburgh.) 

















Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new 
Catalog, illustrating all the 
latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the world, 
enables us to buy and sell at 
big money-saving prices. These 
switches are extra short stem, 
made of spiendid quality selected 
human hair, and to match any 
ordinary shade. 


2oz.,20in. Switch . . .$ .95 
2oz.,22in. Switch . . . 1.25 
2% oz.,24 in. Switch . . 2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 

Switch . .-. . « « « a 
Ovr 28 in. Wavy Switch . 5.65 
Featherw’t Stemless Switch, 

22 in., natural wavy. . 4. 
Fluffy Ruffer, Nat’lCurly . 5.00 
Directoire Braid, 23, oz., finest 

long natural wavy hair . 6.75 
Chignon Coiffure, full back 

piece, curly hair, dressed in 

14 puffs, as worn in illus- 

tration. . 2. . + + 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches . 50c, to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's 

$5.00 to $50.00 


Illustrated Beauty Book FREE. 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 
Wewill send prepaid On 4pfroval. If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and a bar- 
gain, remit the amount. If not, return tous. Rare, peculiar and 
gray shacles are a little more expensive; write for estimate. Our 
Free Catalog also contains valuable directions on ‘*7he Proper 
Care of the Hair.’' Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept.246, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 



















PAST PRESENT 


} [The Perfection Extension Shoe for 
/ | persons with one short limb. Worn 
with ready made Shoes. Write for 

y booklet. HENRY 8. LOTZ ‘ 


313 Third Ave., New York 





THE SATURDAY 


THE GUNFIGHTER 


(Continued from Page 14) 


“You? You love? It’s an insult, love 
such as yours. Go—go now—at once! 
Not another man in the world would have 
dared. I shall hate you as long as I live. 
And I shall pay you back.” 

He turned without a word and stalked 
outside to where his horse waited in the 
dust and the hez:, and she watched him go, 
her eyes with consuming anger and 
hate. Not once did he look back, but rode 
heavily across the plain, sitting very 
straight in the saddle. Lucero came to her, 
bearing a beautifully-worked hair bridle 
that he had found on the office floor. 

“Tt may, perhaps, be yours?” he.asked 
suavely. 

“Take it away!” she cried. She threw 
it from her and stamped upon it, after 
which she burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of weeping and went to her room. 

At dinner next day she asked: 

“Why do you hire such men as Padden, 
Dad?” 

‘‘He’s a good cowhand, one of the best 
_ the territory. What’ve you got against 

im?” 

“Nothing, of course. What should I 
have? But he’s a wicked man, you can see 
it in his face. I bet he shot Ferris on pur- 


pose. 

““Pshaw, Padden ain’t wicked. His 
habits are lots better than most of the 
boys, but I’ll allow he’s a little too quick 
with his gun, maybe. That’s all.” 

‘“He doesn’t work like the rest of the 
boys. He hung around—he hung around 
the bunk-house all the time you were 
—, 

‘*Padden knows his business,’ said the 
manager tersely. 

He returned to the subject at supper, 
having spent the afternoon revolving cer- 
tain matters in his mind. 

“Don’t you worry about Padden, 
Mary.” 

“T’m not.” 

“T’m going to get rid of him. That 
Ferris row has raised too much talk. It 
can’t be done right away, but you wait and 
you'll see,” he continued with a sly wink. 

‘‘How’re you going to do it? Use some 
trick? Get him into trouble?’”’ Her tone 
was full of fine contempt and she started 
up from the table. 

‘““Whoa, there! Hold your horses. I 
thought you wanted him fired?” 

“So Ido. But not that way. Give him 
a fair-deal. You're afraid of him—yes, you 
are; everybody around here is afraid of 
him. I hate him, hate him; but at least 
he’saman. He isn’t afraid of anything on 
earth, I believe.” 

Having hurled these incoherencies, she 
swept from the room into the kitchen in a 
beautiful rage. When she reéntered with 
some flapjacks that she made an excuse 
for her exit, Harris regarded her in perplex- 
ity over the rim of his coffee-cup; but he 
made no comment. Since the death of his 
wife he had permitted her greater freedom 
than girls of her age commonly enjoy, and 
he was perfectly content to humor every 
whim and to smile at her encroachments on 
his toleration. 

In the fortnight that followed, Mary took 
many long rides, from which she would 
return in a languor that gave temporary 
spiritual peace. Yet when her healthy 
body shook off fatigue the girl became 
restless and fretful. She spent much 
time in her own room and sometimes 
gave way to tears of helpless anger and 
mortification; again, she hated and despised 
herself, uttering bitter self-reproaches to 
her mirror. Of course it was her fault. 
What could any man think but that she 
was a—a common flirt? And when these 
ft ro were passed she would throw 

erself upon her bed and, with her face 
buried in the pillow, cry in pure exhaustion 
and loneliness. She pitied herself very 
much indeed. At the end of two weeks her 
horse appeared in an exquisitely-woven 
hair bridle when they went on an excursion 
to the Malpais. 

Carrying a basketful of delicacies in a 
buckboard, she drove all of one morning 
to where Ferris’ home clung to the face of 
a hill, and mixed the hurt man gruel and 
other things that would appeal to a babe. 
The nester received these ministrations in 
silence, because he was a polite man, and 
when she had gone requested Pete to give 
him something to eat, something substan- 
tial and sustaining that a man’s stomach 
wouldn’t be ashamed to do business with. 











TRADE MARK 
Look For It 


EVENING POST 


ER NR te 


Buy Tires by the Mile 


Don’t compare first costs. 


June 5, 1909 


Find out how many miles of service your tires 


give you. 


Then figure the cost per mile. 


Compare that with the cost of G & J Tires and 


you'll find that 


QV / 





ON THE TirE 





without avy exception and under a// 
conditions. 

The G & J Tire is made by proc- 
esses exclusively our own—the cul- 
mination of years of patient, costly 
experimenting in obtaining just the 
right methods of curing and treating 
rubber. The very best materials ob- 
tainable, right design and honest 
workmanship tell the rest of the story. 

The result is a tire that is absolutely 
reliable—that not only saves you tire 
expense but gives you that happy 
feeling of confidence and safety. 


Automobile Tires 
cost least per mile 


tire troubles. No matter how far you 
go, how rough the roads, how heavy 
your car, G & / Tires will take you 
every inch of the way and back. 

Sold everywhere by dealers with 
whom you like to do business, 

If you don’t know the local dealer 
write us. We'll tell you and send you 
our booklet illustrating and pricing 
the various styles, also listing our 
complete line of valuable automobile 
sundries. Write today to 


G& J TIRE COMPANY 














Automobile Buyers: You 
can have G & J Tires on 
your machine if you say 
the word, Insist upon 
them and get full value. 


Equip your car withG & J 
Tires and you have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that 
you will not be held up by 


549-639 E. Georgia St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 












Letus send you a 


Rapid Roller 
Letter Copier = 


on thirty days’ free trial. It makes 
facsimile copies, like the letter- 
press, but ten times quicker! 
It will save in time hand- 
ling second sheets 


















and in cost of materials 
as against carbon copy- 
ing far more than its own 
first cost, and without carbon 
copy inaccuracies! Write today for 
Copier Booklet No. 4310 and 
Free Sample of Actual Work. 


YAWMAN «0 FRBE MFG.©. 
Executive Offices, Rochester, N. Y. 
“Yand E" Filing Equipment Stores 

Boston New York Philadelphia Washi 
Pittsburg Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 
Buffalo Los Angeles San Francisco 
Write for address of nearest ‘‘ Y and E '*Agency. 

























9, 4 Lame feet, legs and knees, 
Don t Mistake the Cause backache, pain resembling 
Rheumatism, and often permanent deformity are caused by a 
dropping of the bones of the instep resulting in what is known as 
Flat Foot, Broken Arch or Weak Insteps. Your feet can be restored 
to their normal shape and these troubles relieved by the use of the 


C&H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


Cc. PER 

PAIR 

At your dealers, ° he 
or direct from ey: ey. af 
us by mail. a. —P 

Statesizeof shoe. Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top 

C & HARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E,Brockton, Mass. 


SMOKELESS FRYING PAN 


j ifty Housewife’s Friend. 
























eS 
<e& > KES Made of cold rolled steel— 
nn brightly finished; always a cold 
handle — used like any other frying 
pan. Cheap —Practical—Durable. Easy 


to clean and superior to the old kind. The 
Empire Smokeless Frying Pan keeps your 
kitchen free of odors. It possesses many other 
advantages toldin ourcircular. Send 50c foran 
Empire Smokeless Frying Pan today. Responsi- 


ble Agents Wanted. EMPIRE LAMP CO.,Sidney,N.Y. 


Save Your Old Safety Razor 


Blad 1 Give your new ones a true, velvety, 
es. keen-cutting edge by a moment's 
stropping with the Ideal Holder. But don’t throw away 
any old blades! A few seconds will give discarded ones 
new life—make them better than new. Thirty days’ trial! 
Money back if not satisfied. Packed in traveling case, 
postpaid, $1. IDEAL HOLDER COMPANY 
, = B 





ox 12, Canton, Ohio 









BIG MONEY IN DRILLING 


om Our customers all over the Country are realizing big profits with the Cyclone 
Drill. No business offers such big returns for the money invested. 

Contractors, prospectors, well drillers, find the Cyclone Drill more econom- 
ical, faster and easier to operate than any other. 

We make Hollow Rod, Cable and Core Drills, to meet every need. L 

We also make combination machines that will handle any or all of the systems 
equally well, a machine that will enable you to cover the entire field of drilling. 


Cyclone Drill 


Our Diamondite and Steel Shot Core Drills cut faster and at a fraction of the cost of the 
old diamond drills. We sell Cyclone Drills on an easy payment plan. Some of our customers 
have made more than the price of the machine within one month. 
machine—only one made—is of particular value where fuel and water are scarce, Send for our * 

books on Drilling, and let us know in what branch of the work you are interested. 


Cyclone Drill Company, 10 Main Street, Orrville, Ohio 




















Our new traction Gasoline 


Chicago Office, 419 Fisher Building 



































Make Your Own 
Ice Cream 
and You Know 


It’s Good 


Smoother, richer, better ice cream 
—more wholesome, purer ices—a 
more tempting variety of frozen des- 
serts than you could possibly buy 
anywhere can be made at home in 
four minutes with the 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


It stirs three ways at once by just turning 
the handle. This triple motion produces an 
indescribably fine-grained, creamy result. 
Lumpy or coarse ice cream is an impossi- 
bility with the White Mountain Freezer. 

Frozen desserts are frequent and inex- 
ones luxuries in homes possessing a 

hite Mountain Freezer. 

**Frozen Dainties,’’ FREE 
A Book for You 


Exact instructions for making Ice Cream, 
Ices, Sherbets, Frozen Puddings, Fruits, 
etc. Send forit. You will enjoy it. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. 
Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. 






















Little foil 
wrapped forms 
of solid chocolate, deliciously 
flavored and possessing that 
smooth melting quality to 
be found only in the very 
highest class. 
Look for the Cupid Trade Mark 


inside the foil wrapper. All 
others are imitations, 


Buy of your druggist or confectioner, or send us one dollar for 
@ pound box prepaid. 
sample box for 30c in stamps and your dealer’s name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, INC. 
222 Bread Street Cocos Manufacturers pnijadelphia, Pa. 








The Automatic 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up the chain and holds your 
glasses when they're not in use. 


Among many other styles we 
have a WHITE holder with goid- 
plated chain for wear with white - 
shirt waist or vest. 
or postpaid direct from) us. 






bs 





Black Enamel, 50c.. WHITE, $1,00 
Other styles at other prices. 


Our free booklet shows 36 styles. 


KETCHAM & McDOUGALL 


Our name on it 
19 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


guarantees it. 
Est. 1832 














He gave it as his opinion that Mary Harris 
was a mighty fine girl, however—this 
toward nightfall, when she was miles on 
her homeward oo offered to bet 
Pete a hundred dollars that Harris didn’t 
know of her mission. Assuredly the man- 
ager did not. 

“My brother Maclovio—hees li’l baby 
is sick,’ observed the cook, as the two 
fussed in the kitchen over the midday 
meal. 

“Sick? A baby? Where does your 
brother live?” 

“Over on the mountain, "bout thirty 
mile,” replied Lucero carelessly. 

It did not bother him much. What was 
a baby, more or less? And of a certainty 
Maclovio had some to spare. But the news 
awoke in Miss Harris the liveliest energy. 
How old was the baby and was it very 
sick? Like to die, the cook assured her; 
his brother had dropped in on his way to 
get a doctor from Tucalari. Yes, Maclovio 
was a loving father and would spend six 
months’ earnings on the child. The 
mother, too, was ill, quite so; too many 
babies, and she could not give them the 
care they required with all her household 
duties and her work on the claim. 

At sunset ng 4 sat on a stool in the 
smelly log shack holding in her lap a hot, 
brown morsel of humanity to which she 
fed diluted milk. The mother lay on a 
blanket in the corner watching her with 
bright, alert eyes. She had surrendered the 
babe reluctantly to this imperious visitor, 
her native suspicion working strong; but 
something in the girl’s clasp of her hand— 
or, perhaps, it was in the eyes she scanned 
so eagerly—soothed distrust and won her to 
resign it. With many mutterings of pity 
and affection she unwound the smothering 
dirty blankets from about the infant and 
placed him in Mary’s arms. 

The manager swept down upon Mac- 
lovio’s place next morning, his rage hotter 
than his sweating horse. Where had she 
slept? In that filthy hole? He came back 
again next day, and, the child being now 
= of danger, Mary returned home with 

im. 

Also, about this time, Miss Harris de- 
veloped an extraordinary interest in range 
life. How did they round up the cattle, 
when and how many calves did they 
brand? It was shameful that she, the 
daughter of a cattleman, should know 
nothing of the actual work of the outfit, 
and she had lived on the Lazy L fifteen 
years. Whodidthework? And wasit hard? 

Her father classified this curiosity as 
another whim of an extremely capricious 

oung woman, albeit he marveled. What 

ad come over the child? There was a 
different look in her eyes and about her 
mouth; dimly he discerned an accession of 
quiet dignity in her, as sudden as it was 
inexplicable. He flatly refused, however, 
to take her to the wagon to watch a day’s 
operations, and forbade her hazarding the 
trip alone or even escorted by Bobby, 
who was going with provisions and tobacco 
and mail. 

On an October morning Reb dashed up 
to the ranch-house door, his horse dripping, 
its sides white with lather. 

‘Ferris has shot Padden!”’ he exclaimed, 
striding in without ceremony. Harris 
gripped the arms of his chair, a vast relief 
overriding every other sensation, but he 
—— sharply at a choking cry behind 

im 


‘‘Ferris—shot—Padden? Is he dead?”’ 

““No’m. No, Mary, he ain’t dead, but I 
reckon he will be soon,” returned Reb 
cheerfully. 

The manager’s daughter was standing 
very straight in the inner doorway. She 
swayed ouce and tried to steady herself by 
blindly reaching out a hand toward the 
wall. Her father caught her as she fell. 

‘‘What’s the matter, child? What is it, 
ed Reb, you ought to be more care- 
ful.” 

“Tt’s all right, Dad. I’m—I’m tired 
and upset by these shootings, that’s all. 
Oh, apes dreadful! You must stop 
them.” 

He 
fora 


laced her in his own chair and ran 
ss of water. ‘‘Howdid it happen?” 
she demanded of Reb in a weak voice. 
“Ferris done got out of bed a week 
back, an’ sence then he’s been lookin’ for 
Padden. They met this mornin’ when we 
was startin’ the drive.” 
“Well? Goon! Goon! Willhelive?” 
“T dunno. I don’t know what to make of 
it, Mary, durned ef Ido. Padden could fill 
Ned Ferris so full of holes he’d be all wind. 
But Ned got him—square in the stomach. 
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Would You Like to TRY 


a Fireless Cooker? fy” vins.4 


I’ll Pay the Freight to Your Kitchen—Which Size Shall I Send at My Expense? 


ILL YOU give me the ¥ cope ” 
chance to please you % M. M. Stane—"Seamee Cooker Man 
without a cent’s risk to you? \ Old Trusty Company 
I've made a comfortable fortune % Clay Center, Neb. 
trusting people to find out whether \ Here fs my name and address—Send me your 
they are satisfied with my machines— “Old Trusty”’ Fireless Cooker Catalog and Recipe 
at my risk, and every pleased customer * ud 
is worth more to me than the sale and 
the price of a cooker. oOo ree 
So I can afford to be liberal. Ihadtobe 4 aiceaine: tine tat 


ligations on my part. 


liberal to start with to get people interested. pro ge: ee ane 
Now I do it because it is sock a satisfactory \ ‘4 sia 
M.M.Johnson,Manufacturer WY for both my customers and me. Will you Name 
“*Fireless Cooker Man,”  S¢2d your name for my Free Trial offer and my Addre 
‘ most interesting Free Catalog and Free Recipe \ oo 
Book? Let me also tell you my wife’s experience in our own home with Town 
“Old Trusty.” You see, I want you to know what the Johnsons know 4 
about the expense-saving — time-saving —fuel-saving — worry-saving and 
work-saving—of cooking by fireless in your own home with any one of my 





State 
every man or woman 
1 iS great magazine 


I want 
who r 
r name to me so 


Q& to sen 
Ol D TRUSTY FIRELESS (\ bine Putts “Cook ine. 
hen— if satisfied, you'll 
COOKERS \°; pater ee 
my liberal plan 


% All Complete 
\ Ready to Use 
* 









Sent complete anywhere —Freight prepaid to you — Full month’s Free Trial— 
Absolute satisfaction or no charge —Guaranteed for 5 years’ satisfactory fire- 
less cooking — Saves 50 to 90 per cent Time, Fuel and Expense for foods all 
the year round—Prove this at my expense. 

Each size ** Old Trusty '* comes to you complete ready to use the day you get 
it— The most handsome and the only absolutely Sanitary Fireless Cooker made. 
The case is made of clear California red- wood (no odors) and the whole encased 
in most sanitary metal covering. ‘*‘ Old Trusty "’ isalways kept clean and sweet. 
Our solid aluminum patent self-locking indestructible cooking utensils are 
absolutely rustless — air-tight— and while your foods are cooking without fire 






no steam or odors can escape from an ** Old Trusty."’ 

All expense of your month's free trial and delivery to you is at my risk — 
and my prices to you direct from my factory are way below what dealers 
or many others charge — Here's how my prices save you if you are 


satisfied and buy of me. 

Save $3.00 or more on my No.1 price for One Compartment ** Old 
Trusty’’ Fireless Cooker—Complete ready to use-—Sent for a 
month’s free trial, freight prepaid. See my Free Catalog and Recipe 
Book, Send your name to me now, 

Save $5.00 or more on my No. 2 price to you for my Two Compart- 


ment *‘Old Trusty’’ Fireless Cooker —Complete ready to use—Sent for 
a month's free trial, freight prepaid. See my Free Catalog and Recipe 
Book. Send your name today. Splendid for small family. 


Save $7.00 or more on my No. 3 factory price to you for my Three 
Compartment *‘Old Trusty’’ Fireless Cooker — The most complete satis- 
factory cooker made today — Cooks everything for the largest family — 
Sent you for a month's free trial —freight prepaid. Send your name and 
see all illustrated in my Free Catalog and Recipe Book. 


Be sure to send me your name today by the Free Coupon above-—or ree - . 

or letter for my Full Month’s Free Trial Offer—Free Catalog and Recipe Pick 

Book and Low Factory Prices. bs 
OLD TRUSTY COMPANY, Clay Center, Neb. ToTry 








Clip the Slip 
For Facts About this Trip 


This summer brings the grandest outing oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 

You may travel in trains which are unexcelled in 
their appointments, see some of the greatest sights 
in the world, visit all the hustling Northwest cities 
and explore the marvelously productive North- 
west country. The 


Northern Pacific Railway 


offers four electric-lighted daily transcontinental trains and through 
service between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and North Pacific Coast. 

Only line to Gardiner Gateway of Yellowstone Park. 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle: June 1 to Oct. 16; 
Rainier Nat’! Park and Paradise Valley, from Tacoma: 
June 1 to Oct. 1; 

Annual Rose Festival, Portland: June 7 to 12; 
National Irrigation Congress, Spokane: August 9 to 14; 











The Scenic Highway 
through the 
Land of Fortune 


Z, c * 
% 4, > Yellowstone National Park, Season: June 5 to Sept. 25. 

4 Cc. Such a combination of attractions was never before known. 
Yt ee, SUMMER TOURIST FARES to North Pacific Coast points, 


A May 20 to September 30; $50 from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
% k, Duluth, Superior ; $62 from Chicago ; $57.50 from St. Louis; $50 
yi from Kansas City and Omaha. Round trip, with return limit of Octo- 
ON ber 31. Liberal Stop-overs. Good on the ‘‘North Coast Limited.” 
BN Use coupon or write for full particulars. 
* A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass’r Agent, 
Room 160, N. P. Bidg., St. Paul. 
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Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Cleans Everywhere 
and Everything 


Special attachment for hardwood floors 


With a broom you can’t get all 
the dirt. You can’t get the dust 
that is ground in. 


The Cyclone Vacuum Cleaner fakes up 
ail the dirt and germs. Cleans carpets, 
floors, upholstery, walls, curtains, etc., 
thoroughly and without dust or dusting. 
In getting all the dirt it removes the 
germs that are continually breeding in 
the dirt not gotten out by the broom. 

The Cyclone requires no mechanical 
skill. Anyore can clean with it. Not 
a third of the effort of sweeping and 
takes about one-tenth the time. There 
is nothing about the machine to get out 
of order. It will last a lifetime. 


The saving on carpets will 
pay for the machine 
Don’t be deceived by the extravagant 
‘just as good” claims of the hosts of 
imitators. Get the Cyclone—the ma- 
chine that works, that is made for the 
home and sold at a home price. 


Write for a Free Book 


and the name of our nearest representa- 
tive. He will bring the Cyclone to your 
house and show you in your own home 
how thoroughly it cleans. Write today. 


The Cyclone Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
103-113 Blaisdell Ave. 
Bradford, Pa. 









Write for 
unoccupied 
territory 








“the tank 


- the tank 







CAMERON, W.VA../"% 
SS 


No Dandelions 


plantain or other weeds if you use my Lightning 
s} Dandelion Exterminator. Removes the growing 
weed and 472/s the root at one operation. The 
polished brass tube holds gasoline or kerosene. 
As the knife cuts the weed afew drops of the liquid 
kills it without injuring the grass. Works rapidly 
and can't get out of order. Charges paid east of 
Rocky Mts. Only $2.50. Money back if you're 
not satisfied. Order today. I take all the risk. 


ray E. F. Cameron, Dept. 10, 78 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Low-priced 3-lb Mop; 
UST OUT pe ata aon s 


clean. Women all buy; 1504 
profit to Agents, Cost 40c dozen lots; retail at $1 
each; exclusive territory given; send for free catalog. 


U. S. MOP CO., 685 Main St., Leipsic, O. 
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Lisby says as Padden seen him in lots of 
time, but wouldn’t pull his gun.” 
“‘Wouldn’t pull his gun? Oh, say that 
again! He wouldn’t?” She rose to her 
feet tremblingly, steadying herself by the 
arm of the chair, and Reb, seeing her face, 
was tongue-tied. ‘“‘That’s what Lisby 
said, an’ he seen it,’’ he vouchsafed at last. 

‘‘Has any one gone for a doctor?” 

“Shore. Sam hit for Tucalari right off. 
The doc’ll be there as soon as your daddy.” 

When Harris departed for the division- 
camp to which the wounded man had been 
borne he was accompanied by his daughter. 
To his amazed incredulity and his hot 
questions she had given but the one an- 
swer—she was going. What did she know 
of Padden? Had she even seen the man 
but the one time in his office? She was 
going. As they shuffled through the dust 
side by side, the manager cast about in his 
mind for an explanation. Finding none, 
he sought to disillusion her of any possible 
heroics. 

“This fellow’s name ain’t even Padden. 
It’s Jim Lynch,” he broke out. 

“‘Jim,” she repeated gently. 

“He’s a professional gunfighter. His 
job is shooting people, removing ’em in 
some way or other.’ 

“‘Then why did you hire him?” 

“That’s another matter. Lynch has 
got property in Texas, but he daren’t go 

ack to claim it. I’ve found out all about 
him. Probably got a wife there, too.” 

“That,” said his daughter dispassion- 
ately—‘‘ That is a lie.” 

The doctor’s horse was grazing near 
the division-camp, and the doctor himself 
came out when they trotted up to the 
door. He was a raw-boned man of ruddy 
face and of no especial cleanliness. 

“The bullet went clean through him,” 
he reported to Harris. ‘‘He’ll do.” 

“‘Then he won’t die?” 

“Die, Mary? You couldn’t kill that 
fellow with an axe. Why, you look sicker 
than he does,” 

“Reb is coming behind with some things 
we've fixed - she answered, and leaving 
her father talking to the man of medicine 
she entered the hut. In the bunk beneath 
the window lay the great figure of Padden, 
the eyes half closed. He moved his head 
painfully at the sound of her step, gazed 
with feverish anxiety for several seconds, 
then turned his face to the wall with a 
groan. 

“T reckon I’m dead,’’ he whispered. 

“‘Jim,’”’ she leaned over the bunk, her 
face warm, uttering his name shyly, ‘‘ Reb 
said you wouldn’t shoot. You did that for 
m 9” 


“Shore. That’s nothin’.” 
There was a silence while she wiped her 
eyes, and old Sam sneaked out of doors to 


Territory and other likely topics. 

““What for did you come?” The sick 
man’s voice was troubled and querulous. 

“*Can’t you guess?” 

“T don’t want pity,” said the Texan in 
a strong tone, raising his head with an 
effort. 

“‘Jim—Jim, can’t you see?” 

“But you don’t know me. 
mighty bad, I reckon.” 
“Perhaps you have. Perhaps you are 
now. But I can’t help myself, Jim.” 
“You done said you hated me. You 
done said as how you’d pay—me—back.” 

She — down to him swiftly. ‘‘ Now 
Ihave paid. Lie still—the doctor says you 
must be very quiet or you won’t get well.” 
By the time Harris had silenced Sam’s 
puerile efforts at entertaining by the simple 
expedient of informing him that he con- 
sidered Sam was going crazy, by the time 
the manager of the Lazy L ranch entered 
the hut, his daughter had established 
herself on a stool beside the bunk and was 
holding the huge, limp hand of Padden, 
the gunfighter. 


I’ve been 


Superfluous 


HEN I observe the way some things 
go in New York, over which we 
make a fuss when we get them,” said the 
Reverend Thomas R. Slicer, ‘‘and think 
of what we ought to have, I am reminded 
of the poor minister who had seven children 
and whose family was increased to eight. 
He told his eldest child, a daughter, about 
the new baby. 

“**Well, father,’ she said, ‘I suppose it 
is all right, but there are a lot of things we 





hold Harris in conversation on the recent | 
dry conditions obtaining throughout the | 


ZU 


No one ever heard of .a 
fom! 


NATIONAL 


GNGER SNAPS 


Rain! Rain!! Rain!!! 


Never !! 


BISCUIT 





June 5, 1909 
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All in vain! 


IF you lack snap and want. ginger, 
use the old established countersign 


ZU 


to the grocerman 


ZU ZU that wasnt good 
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“ge ° 
at Sacrifice Prices 
ae We're starting a most unusual clearance 

sale ofslightly-used typewriters, as service- 
able as new. You'll Save Two-Thirds 
by Buying Now. We’ ve an overstock of 


onw TYPEWRITERS 


typewriters sold to us by money-pinched 

owners during the past year. Among them 
are several hundred excellent Smith Pre- 
miers, Remington and Fay-Sholes machines. 
We've rebuilt them and put them in perfect condition. Send for 
catalog and list of unprecedented bargains. Machines shipped 
for approval to any point in the U. S., also rented anywhere. 
ROCKWELL-BARNESCOMPANY, 1103 Baldwin Bidg.,Chicago. 


P E I RC E America’s foremost private 

SCHOOL school. Combinesa general 

education with specialized 

work in Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 

perns young men for business careers. 
x- 


| residents Roosevelt, Cleveland and Harrison 
| have participated in its commencements. 45th 








year, 2000 students. Catalogue upon request to 


Director, Peirce School, Record Building, Philadelphia 











Typewriter Bargains 


$10.00 to $65.00. Many in use less than 
sixty days; are good as new; we guar- 
antee them. Write us before you buy. We 
have all makes at biggest bargains ever 
offered, shipped subject to examination. 


McLAUGHLIN T R EX. 
301 Ozark Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 





FIX YOUR ROOF 


—We will guarantee to put any old 
5c Per Square. leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, steel, 
paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, and 
keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year. 


je The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 

00 - IX teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68 Elyria, Ohio 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System— written with only nine characters. No 
Spealitee'*=-ae “*euled lines '’—no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘‘word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes."’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chie: 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Bi: 
















Correspondence 
, Chicago, Ill. 











Famous Anglo Export Mantle} 
can be tied in a knot without injury. 
High class solicitor desired in every 
locality, excellent chance to secure a 

Ca permanent business, later requiring 
Pie Store that can be established from profits. 
Exclusive territory. Our reference: Any 
Bank in United States or Canada. 


Anglo American Inc. Light Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 





























RED 
DEVIL 


Machine, Fans, Freezer, Grinding and Polishin 
and meat chopper, coffee grinder, etc. Attache 


reliable. Easy to handle. 6 inch motor, 4 


1 H. P. on 60 lbs. pressure, 2 inch 
Machines —$5.00, cash with order, 


dealers and agents. Il} 





needed more.’”’ 


e~ 





_ WATER PRESSURE CONTAINS POWER 


It will do three-fourths of your manual labor at 
practically no cost if you can connect it up with a 


WATER MOTOR 


Thousands used in Homes, Stores, Laboratories and Shops to run Washing 
i Wheels, tools, small machines 
to any 
up to 3H. P., according to size of supply pire and water pressure. Clean, safe, 

1. P., on % inch pipe, 80 lbs. pressure; 
ipe for Washing Machine, Small 


No. 1492. 4 inch motor for grinding, polishing, fans, sewing machine, for Doc- 
tors, Druggists, etc., with emery and buffing wheel, silver polish and pulley, $3.00. 
No. 1493. 4 inch motor and Pulley only, $2.50. Cash with order. 

If your leading hardware or supply dealer cannot furnish you, send us his name 
and cash with order. Money refunded for any reason. Write us about your require- 
ments, giving size of supply pipe and water pressure. Attractive proposition to 

ted og Free. 


DIVINE WATER MOTOR CO., DEPT. 6, UTICA, N. Y. ams 
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The expert tailoring embodied in 
the work of our establishment 
is the result of selecting the best 
tailors, and training them to 
give the very particular 
workmanship required 
in the clothes we make for the 
man who orders them as he wants 
them, and when he wants them. 


$25 to $40 








) Ed. V. Price & Co. 


Copyright 19 


Largest tailors in the world 
of GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building 


Our local representative will show our Woolens and 
take your measure. If you don’t know him, ask us 


Chicago 














Do Your Dusting With 


QD VENTER 


Because, while polishing beautifully it picks up and completely Carries 
Away All Dust, Dirt and “Grime” from 


Pianos, Furniture and Woodwork 


Leaves All Surfaces Looking Like New. 
Money Returned If Not Satisfactory. Sold Everywhere in 25c and 50c Bottles. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


(—\ 
HOME 


STUDY 
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Genuine Panama Hats $7100 


Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Hats 















The 
. . . 
University of Chicago 
OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by corre- 
spondence. One may takeup High School 
or College studies at almost any pointand 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Coursesfor Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and many in other vocations. 


The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 





Panama Hats more popular 
than ever —all the rage this 
summer. By importing large 
quantities we can sell direct 
to user for this surprisingly 
low price. These hats are 
watranted Genuine All- 

and Woven; un- 
blocked, and can be worn 

















POPP 





in that condition by Gentle- 
men, Ladies and Children. 
Easily blocked in any shape 
or style. Just as service- 
able as the $10.00 kind; the 
difference only in fineness 
of weave. Assorted Sines. 
z. Sent prepaid, on receipt of $1, 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Supply Linitea 
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Pipe repairing °{,°%°"" 

g description 

by mail—amber, meerschaum and briar 

ARTIFICIAL COLORING. Fraternity em- 

blems and initials inlaid. Pipe mountings and ferrules 

in gold or sterling silver. Prices very reasonable. ID 2 
Pipe man, Estab. 1899. Dept. B, 182 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y 

Cigars, Tobacco, Pipes and smokers’ articles of every description 

at wholesale and retail 





Weight only 2 o 
Order today 


PANAMA HAT CO., 181-A William St., New York City 











You Can Add 100 Items a Minute ~™ 


on the Comptometer after you have used it a few 
months, and you can do it quicker and easier than 
you now add thirty items mentally. The Comp- 
tometer is twice as fast as any other adding ma- 
chine. Itis simple to learn and easy to operate, and 


— 


, thelonger you use it the greater speed youacquire. 


cross-footings 
-no Ww riting 


Adds scattered items, checks, 


sSec( OM tometer.222) SF eaB)) eh 
S fF 222.) whatever. MULTIPLIES, DIVIDES, 
, . SUBTRACTS. 

Practically ly any Pe in “canon computation can be solved on the Comptometer in the time it takes to write 
— € figures to get ready to solve it mentally. You simply read the figures and strike the keys. With a 
Compto: r you can take a trial balance daily as easily as you balance your cash-book. Wouldn't it mean 
free nt 1 (o know that your books constantly balance? Try it at our expense, U.S. or Canada. Write tor 

€€ trial offer and literature. 





Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 853 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ships of All Nations 


t 
's | 

= . e * 
Will anchor in Seattle Harbor this summer. People from all bd 
countries will be at the ‘‘world’s most beautiful fair.”’ % 
a 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Expositi = 
aska-Yukon-Faclific Exposition . 

3 

4 
Low fares every day this summer via Great Northern Railway ; ‘s 
the scenic line over the mountains to Puget Sound. e 
a 
The Oriental Limited is a solid electric-lighted through train ‘si 
? 


Chicago and St. Paul to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Pacific Coast 


ee 





Points. Compartment-Observation car, Standard and Tourist 
Sleeping cars, Great Northern Dining cars. Send for free booklet e 
describing our attractive route, entitled ‘‘ 7a the Scentc Northwest.’ ‘s 
us 

Remember the National Irrigation Congress, a 

- 

Spokane, August 9-14 a 

A. L. CRAIG WM. LOWRIE -. 
General Passenger Agent Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agent i 
Great Northern Bldg. 379 Broadway « { 
St. Paul, Minn. New York a 
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"STANDARD" HOME FANS 


(Alternating and Direct Current) 

Will do it. You'll never 
electric light bills. A Robbins 
half the current consumed by ove ordinary 


It may be detached and moved toany room where needed at a moment's notice. 
The way to keep cool is to seep the air circulating. First cost and operating 
expense are so low everyone can afford to have one. Made inall sizes and types 
— Desk, Bracket, Oscillating, Ceiling, Exhaust—for homes, offices, stores, etc. 
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notice the difference in 
& Myers Fan 


incandescent 


your 
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about 


uses 





clobe. 
















Our fans are sold by dealers in all principal cities. Be sure that the name ‘3 
ROBBINS & MYERS is onthe fan you buy. If your local dealer hasn't them, 
we'll tell you one who has or supply you direct from our factory or nearest ‘ 
branch office, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Fan Book and name of dealer. 
The Robbins & Myers Co., 1305-1405 Lagonda Avenue, Springfield, Ohio * 





Branches in 






A PAR 


145 Chambers Street. 

t-LAND, 337 Frankfort Avenue, N. W, 
ADELPHIA, 1109 Arch Street. 

.E ANS, 312 Carondolet Street 
CAGO, 48 West Jackson Boulevard. 
ST. LOUIS, Locust and 11th Streets. 
BOSTON, 176 Federal Street. 
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Makers of Robbins & Myce 
“STANDARD" Motor Pal 
for all purpos 1 to } 






























Shavin 
Stick 





| Williams 


a Tt & 0 


cs Ray Ss . —- 


N THE soothing, creamy, lasting quality of 

its lather, Williams’ Shaving Stick guarantees 
to the man who shaves, a degree of satisfaction 
he will find in no other. 

Seventy-five years devoted to making perfect 
Shaving Soap we believe justifies this claim. 

Handsome nickeled box with hinged cover. 

Also in leatherette covered, metal box as 
formerly. 
































Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 
25c, if your druggist does not supply you. A sample 
stick, (enough for 50 shaves) for 4c in stamps. 








Williams 
Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap 


HIS soap supplies you, in convenient form for 

Toilet and Bath, all the creamy, soothing, delightful 
qualities that have made Williams’ Shaving Soap famous. 
It is simply the perfection of Toilet Soap. 





A HANDSOME NICKELED SOAP BOX for 
the convenience of the many users of Jersey Cream Soap, 
when traveling, camping, etc., is packed (for a limited 


time) with every + cakes of the soap. 


If your dealer fails to supply you, 
we will send the 4 cakes of soap 
and soap box postpaid on receipt of 


Williams’ ) nig te 
Talcum Powder 


LITTLE the best powder in a little 
the handiest box you ever used. 
THE POWDER. Highest grade 
imported talc. Soft, soothing, almost 
impalpably fine. Perfume delicate, 
refreshing. 
Two odors—Violet and Carnation. 
THE BOX.  Unique—original. 
The Hinged Cover opens at a touch. 
You don’t have to guess whether the 
box is open or shut, as with the old 
style top. No leaking of powder—no 
escape of perfume. 
Ask for Williams’ Tale in the hinged top box. 














Address: Tue J. B. WittraMs Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 





